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Art.  1.  Nouveau  Dictionnairc  d'Histoire  Naiurelle^  appliquie 
aux  AriSy  a  V Agrisulturty  h  VEcononmU  Rural  et  Donustiqufy  i 
la  Medeciney  ^c.  Par  une  SociSte  dt  Naturaliates  et  d^Agricul- 
teurs.  Nouvelle  editiony  pre$qu*enlterefuent  refondue  et  consider- 
'  abUment  augmentSe;  avec  des’fgures  tirees  &s  Troia  Regnes  de 
la  Nature.  '(A  New  Dicticmary  of  Natural  History y  applied 
to  the  ArtSy  AgriculturCy  Rural  and  Domestic  Economyy 
Mediciney  By  a  Society  of  Naturalists  and  Agricultur¬ 
ists.  A  new  ^itioHy  almost  enBre)^  re-mouldedy  and  con- 
aideraJAy  enlarged ;  with .  figures  selected  from  the  three 
^Tingddms  <f  Natwre.)  8vo.»  VoL  i.— xxiv.  inclusive.  Pp. 
nearly  600  in  each;  Paris,  1816-18. 


The  first  edition  of  this  valuable  work,  in  twenty-four  vo- 
lumes  8vo.  published  ill  1803-4,  experienced  such  a  favourable 
reception,  that  a  second,  on  a  somewhat  more  extended  scale, 
and  with  due  respect  to  the  mwe  recent  observations,  chan^, 
and  discoveries,  is  already  in  such  a  state  of  forwardness,  that 
the  volumes  now  before  us  deduce  the  alphabedcal  series  to  the 
word  Passerille  inclunve ;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  remainder  will  speedily  follow  in  course.  The  analytical 
mnius  of  the  French  frequently  prompts  their  writers  to  ex¬ 
hibit,  in  a  preliminai^  form,  distinct  views  of  the  objects  and 
plan  of  their  publications-^thus  fSacilitating  one  portion  of  the 
VOL.  I.  NO.  V.  2  m 
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task  which  devolves  on  tlic  penodical  reporters  of  their  labours.  ^ 
In  the  present  instance,  accordingly,  we  are  duly  furnished 
with  a  Notice  from  the  Editor^  an  Advertisement^  and  a  Pre. 
liminary  Discourse^  all  of  'which  might  have  been  more  conw 
modiously  consolidated  into  a  apgle  preface.  The  Editor  ap. 
prises  us,  that  the  list  of  subscribers  soon  exceeded  expectation ; 
and  that  the  aim  of  the  contributors  has  been  to  collect  and 
arrange,  within  reasonable  limitsi,  the  scattered  materials  of  ■ 
natural  history ;  scTupdloUsly  to  reject  error  and  fable ;  to  de- 
lineate  natural  productions  with  clearness  and  bre>'ity ;  to  indi.  I 
cate  their  relations  to  the  condition  of  mankind ;  and  to  conhect 
their  apparently  dijointed  quotas  of  ser\’ioe  by  artides  of  a 
more*  gen^d  and  systematic  description,  so  that  the  work  may 
also  be  studied  as  a  wliole. 

The  treatment  of  many  of  these  more  comprehensive  and 
doctrinal  topics  has  fallen,  somewhat  unfortunately  we  appra-^ 
hend,  to  the  lot  ot  Dr.  Virey^  Proftesor^of  Natural  History^, 
author  of  the  History  of  the  Human  RacCy  and  who  has  aU^* 
penned  the  Preliminary  IXaoourse.  This  introductory  essay^ 
which  extends  to  sixty-nine  pages,  consists  of  a  pompous  pre^ 
amble,  and  three  parts  or  sections,  entitled,  1.  General  consider-^ 
atiotu  on  the  Terreetiial  Giobe^he  Mineral  Ktngdomy  Plante 
and  Animal»-i-Viete»  the  generation  and  organization  (f 
living  beings ;  %  Of  the  Arrangement  and  Beauties  <f  No. 
iure-^^  thepleasvres  which  result  from  studying  her  produc¬ 
tions  ;  S.  Snetch  rf  the  history  of  the  Science  of  Nature-^ 
its  prhicipal  epochsy  and  its  most  distinguished  cultivators—^, 
the  utility  of  Natwral  History  with  respect  to  society  in  genertdy 
and  to  individuals  of  the  husnan  race  in  parti^ar—qf  the 
manner  of  studying  tMs  fne  science— <tnd  cf  the  method  and 
plan  which  htne  been  adopted  in  the  composition  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  work.  In  the  penisn  of  this  highly  seasoned  document,^ 
we  have  occasionally  met  with’  correct  and  fine  sentiment,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  appropriate  language ;  yet  we  cannot  dissemble,  that* 
taken  as  a  whole,  its  general  air  and  complexion  present  few 
attractions  to  readers  of  taste  and  discernment  While  the 
ideas^afe  too  oflen  vague  or  dislocated,  and  destined  to  be  yia- 
tually  repeated,  under  different  categories,  in  the  body  of  tha 
work,  the  pei^s  are  triumed  and  balanced  with  tirivoloue 
nicety,  and  we  are  conscious  of  a  painful  straining  at  florid  dio* 
tioB,  which  ill  accords  with  the  simple  mi^sty  of  nature.  One  ! 
passage  presents  us  with  a  large  scarf  ^  Ifcy  encircling  the 
equator,  and  funereal  crapesy  veiling  the  poles  of  the  world'i , 
and  another  cidiiluts  a  curious  picture  of  the  lasnitude  and 
fatigue  <f  nature^  scaioely  dragging  on  her  existence ;  the  pro* 
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ductions  of  the  three  kin^oms  languishing  from  their  birth ; 
the  sun  wandering  from  his  station,  and  emitting  only  pallid 
nys;  the  stars,  like  lamps  without  oil,  becoming  graaually 
extinct,  and  the  universe  JhUing'  into  ia^ty  like  a  huge  car¬ 
cass  !  Now,  if,  in  place  ^  such  loose  declamation,  and  sicken¬ 
ing  attempts  at  eloquence,  the  Dr.  had,  in  conformity  with  the 
present  state  of  natural  history,  defined  its  precise  objec^  and 
stated,  in  an  orderly  and  distinct  manner,  tM  powerful  ii^uce- 
ments  to  its  cultivation,  he  would,  we  humbly  conceive,  have 
rendered  a  more  essential  and  a  more  pleamng  service  to  lus 
readers.  The  precious  and  laborious  trifling  which  character¬ 
izes  several  of  his  effunons,  may,  nevertheless,  have  its  charms 
for  some  of  his  compatriots,  in  whose  eyes  1^  eulogy  on  the 
French,  and  on  the  ladies,  will,  at  ail  event^  atone  nw  many 
blemishes.  On  some  oceasioos,  this  rhetorical  Eaculafaus  u 
oddly  enough  at  variance  with  himself.  Thus,  in  spite  of  his 
alk^ed  pullulation  of  life  at  the  equator,  and  its  expiring  ener- 
^  at  the  poles,  we  find,  under  Fecundadony  that  the  caverns 
and  forests  of  the  north  were  the  offidna  renikuny  and  that  not 
fewer  than  four  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  a  more  diminished 
fertility  at  the  equator.  To  balance  this  incoi^uity,  however, 
he  exuaims,  in  another  article,  on  the  HabikUtons  and  Statiosu 
(f  Living  Beingsy 

"  Consider,  on  the  contrary,  the  excessive  multiplkatioa ‘of  ani-* 
mak  and  plants  under  tbs  torrid  sons  (  How  numeroas  the  genera¬ 
tions  of  insects  I  What  an  unwearied  exuberance  of  all  sorts  of 
bsnigs  ki  the  equatorial  regions  I  In  dkese  territories,  there  is  not  a 

rwhidi  does  not  teem  with  prodoctions  of  every  descriptiop.  In 
North,  in  the  st»pes  coveiM  with  ice  fend  snow,  in  Siberia,  in 
Lapland,  we  meet  only  with  innumerable  solitudes,  some  thiidy  scat¬ 
tered  brush-wood,  some  bears,  and  some  vagrant  wild  rein-deer. 
Nothing  peoples  these  immense  blanks  of  nature;  death’s  etamal 
scythe  incessantly  passes  over  them,  laying  every  head  low,  and 
mapping  the  vital  thread  of  every  plant.’* 


Yet,  so  vibratory  are  the  sentiments  of  this  historian  of  the 
human  race,  that,  in  the  progress  of  the  work,  we  once  more 
6m1  hhn  descanting,  pMferay  at  his  eaie,^  oki  the  great  northeni 
Morehouse  of  population !  By  the  time  that  we  came  in  coo- 
taet  with  the  epithet  AimtoorocM,  we  had  ceased  to  startle  at 
his  bristling  h^  of  adntirative  and  inteiTogative  points,  and  the 
repetitMm  of  his  ideas  on  the  eqwpoise  of  life  and  destruction 
maintained  by  nature ;  but  we  confess  that  we  did  ratiier  stare 
St  the  cool  1^  unqualified  assertion,  that  an  Englidttmm  is 
cruel  tkan’u  Prcnckmmy  kecdmee  fee  eats  there  aninutl 
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Jbod.  Now,  as  we  never  had  the  felicity  of  contemplating  a 
French  iijtuner  a  la  Jourchelte^  a  French  dinner  and  a  French 
supper,  without  admiring  the  prowess  of  the  guests ;  as  we  are; 
moreover,  fainiliaily  conversant  with  the  sample  details  of  the 
English  Ud)le,  and  the  slight  evening  repasts,  or  even  the  nega¬ 
tion  of  supper,  in  many  well-regulated  families  in  this  island, 
Dr.  Virey  will  have  the  goodness  to  excuse  us,  if  we  should 
leave  to  demur  to  the  justice  of  his  remark,  and  if  we 
should  fearlessly  appeal  to  the  inhabitants  of  neutral  countries, 
or  to  the  history  of  our  respective  revolutions,  concerning  the 
comparative  ferocity  of  the  human  being  on  this  and  on  the 
other' side  of  the  water. 

^Vhen  this  gentleman  lays  hold  of  any  favourite  notion,  that 
savours  of  originality,  or  of  philosophical  research,  he  does  not 
willingly  let  it  go,  but,  with  a  degree  of  phlegm,  of  which  we 
should  scarcely  have  supposed  him  susceptible,  he  recurs,  under 
different  articles,  if  not  to  the  same  lai^age,  yet  to  the  sans 
train  of  thinking.  Thus,  his  theory  of  s  doublfe  life  inherent||} 
the  vertebral,  and  a  single  in  the  invertebral  animals^  implyi^ 
an  inferior  degree  of  intellect  in  the  latter,  pervades  his  exposa 
tion  of  the  Soul  of  BrtUeSy  Becuty  Brainy  &c.  In  illustration  of 
this  doctrine,  he  supposes  that  the  bee,  wasp,  &c.  construct 
their  dwellings  as  skilfully  at  first  as  ever  they  do  afterwards, 
without  any  previous  instruction,  and  that,  consequently,  thej 
are  only  sTciyul  machines.  Granting  this  last  expression  to  be 
intelligible,  he  seems  to  forget,  that  bees  often  vary  their  pro* 
ceedings  according  to  changes  in  their  situation  or  condition,  as 
has  been  most  satisfactorily  proved  by  Huber  and  other  ob¬ 
servers.  However  much,  therefore,  we  may  be  inclined  to 
ascribe  to  the  operation  of  instinctive  endouments,  if  we  can 
attach  distinct  concepUons  to  such  phraseology,  we  cannot 
deny  to  the  bee,  and  other  insects,  the  faculty  of  occasionally 
exerting  the  reasoning  principle.  That  the  capacity  of  con¬ 
ducting  mental  processes  is  incompatible  with  the  absence  of  a 
brain  and  spinal  marrow,  is,  moreover,  a  position  which  we 
cannot  hastily  concede,  and  which  this  redountable  Doctor  very 
imperfectly  proves ;  4br  who  will  seriously  mmntain,  that  fish« 
are  really  more  sag^i^us  than  insects,  or  that  though  the  for¬ 
mer,  when  tamed,  may  shew  some  symptoms  of  memory  and 
reasoning,  tamed  spiders  and  fleas  are  not  at  least  equally  sa¬ 
pient  and  tractable  ?  Besides,  is  the  bee  or  ant  less  socikble' 
than  nuui  himself,  t.  e.  less  steady  in  co-operating  with  its  fel¬ 
lows  for  the  maintenance  and  welfare  of  the  commuiuty  to 
which  it  belongs  ? 

The  article  S^uR  again  recals  the  gradation  of  anhnid  In¬ 
tellect,  and  some  of  the  fashionable  craniological  speculations 
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gf  the  day.  Without  too  anxiously  exploring  the  recess^ 
of  such  obscure  and  doubtful  metaphysics,  ire  cannot  re- 
fnun  froni  questiomng,  m  pasring,  the  correctness  an  al¬ 
lied  fact  brought  forward  in  their  support,  namely,  that  the 
hog,  and  all  ruminants,  are  pre-eminent  in  stupidity.  We  are 
ap^  however,  to  conceive  the  domestic  pig  to  be  much  more 
indelicate  and  sordid  than  it  really  is ;  for  it  selects  at  least, 
the  plants  on  wliich  it  feeds,  ivith  equal  sagacity  and  niceness, 
rejeotihg  more  species  than  most  of  the  phytogamous  quadru- 
p^s;  is  never  poisoned,  like  some  other  anunius,  by  mistidcing 
noxious  for  wholesome  food  ;  and  prefers  the  delicate  truffle  to 
all  other  vegetable  productions.  Its  range  of  vegetable  diet  is 
more  circiunscribed  by  its  scruples  than  that  of  other  animals  t 
for  it  appears,  from  the  calcumions  in  the  Pan  Suecue^  that 
when  the  ox  eats  376,  and  rejects  318  species  of  plants,  the 
bog  eats  only  73,  and  refuses  171.  Among  the  grasses,  it 
jptfers  the  most  succulent,  and  among  roots  the  most  nourish- 
as  those  of  the  wild  carrot,  goat^-beard,  parsnip,  potatoe. 
In  some  parts  of  Italy,  swine  are  even  trained  to  hunt  for 
truffles ;  and  Mr.  Bingley,  in  his  Memoirs  of  British  Quadru¬ 
peds,"  records  an  instance  of  an  individual  of  this  calumniated 
■pedes,  belonging  to  the  late  Sir  H.  P.  St  John  Mildmi^, 
which  was  taught  to  point  game  with  perfect  regularity,  to  the 
great  amusement  of  sportsmen.  These  creatures  are  also  capa¬ 
ble  of  acquiring  various  other  habits,  and  of  performing  feats, 
wluch  prove  that  they  are  by  no 'means  deficient  in  understand. 
ingt  for,  though  thdr  ordinair  destiny  is  to  breed,  and  to  be 
fktened  for  the  market,  and  the  cultivation  of  thrir  taientSy  if 
we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  is,  in  course,  almost  uni- 
fijrmly  neglecteti,  yet  learned  piet  have  been  exhibited  in  al¬ 
most  every  town  of  Europe,  We  may  notice,  too,  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  their  being  frequently  observed  to  collect  straw  with 
their  mouths,  in  order  to  form  a  warm  bed,  when  the  wind 
blows  keenly,  and  to  call  thdr  companions,  by  repeated  cries, 
to  assist  in  the  work.  Their  extreme  senab’ility  to  wind,  which 
has,  probably,  given  rise  to  the  popular  expression,  that  they 
tee  it,  denotes,  at  all  events,  a  more  delicate  organization  than 
'u  usually  ascribed  to  them;  and  though- they  generally  pass 
for  verv  dirty  animals,  it  has  been  remarked,  that  where  they 
have  liberty,  their  sleeping  places  fue  kept  more  free  from  filth 
than  those  of  most  quadrupeds.  A  newrlittered  pig  instinc¬ 
tively  deposits  its  dung  apart  from  the  spot  on  which  it  lies, 
and  this  attenticm  to  cleanliness  grows  with  age,  insomuch  that 
if  kept  dirty,  it  becomes  restless  and  discontented, '  and  never 
thrives. '  The  reputation  of  the  race  for  filthiness  has,  profaa.* 


bly,  orinnateci  in  their  addiclian  to  niU  in  the  mid,  or  in 
firefly  thrown  up  soii-~«  hidiit  which  is  by  no  means  peculiar 
Id  them,  and  which  only  betrays  their  eagerness  to  remove  the 
itchy  sensations  producra  by  insects.  Tnc  same  uneasy 

appear  to  be  induced  before  nun,  when,  like  poultry,  them 
ammals  rub  themselves  in  the  dust  Let  us  also  recollect,  that, 
when  compelled  to  exert  themselves,  they  evince  the  most  de> 
termined  coura^,  as  well  as  the  most  marked  sympathy  sitb 
those  of  their  own  species ;  for  the  moment  that  one  of 
utters  a  signal  of  distress,  all  within  hearing  will  run  to  its 
asmstance.  Of  the  numerous  instances  which  have  been  quoted 
in  proof  of  this  asKrtion,  the  ensuing  is  not  the  least  rcinaih. 
able.  The  Sieur  Brue  having,  in  vain,  had'  recourse  to  every 
experiment  for  softening  the  ferodous  disposition  of  a  tigu, 
whidi  he  had  reared  at  Fort  Sunt  Louis,  on  the  western  coast 
of  Africa,  wsu  curious  to  know  how  a  hog  would  defend  hna. 
adf  agaiiist  so  large  and  powerful  a  beast.  He,  consequent^, 
enused  one  to  be  ^tached  from  a  herd,  and  the  rest  to  be  omjjL 
veyed  to  some  distance.  As  soon  as  the  tiger  was  loosent^ 
the  hog  retired  into  an  angle  in  the  wall  of  the  fert^  whera,  fin 
n  very  txmsiderable  time,  it  kept  the  tiger  at  bay :  at  lengthy 
when  dosely  pressed,  it  utteroa  a  furious  scream,  umI,  in  ui 
instant,  the  whole  drove  advanced  to  its  relief,  aiid  so  rem 
lutely  assailed  the  tiger,  that,  in  order  to  save  himself,  he  wni 
compelled  to  spring  out  of  their  reach,  into  the  ditch  of  the  ' 
£xt.  A  herd  of  swine  have  been  known  to,  gather  round  a 
d<^  which  teased  them,  and  to  kill  him  on  the  iqxit  t  and  if'n 
nude  and  female  ofithis  ^Mcies  be  put  into  a  sty  when  young, 
the  female  will  decline  from  the  moment  that  her  companion  w 
removed,  asKl  will  probably  die  of  n  broken  heart  ‘  Did  am 
limits  permit,  we  ought,  esuily,  in  like  manner,  shew  that  nsi* 
ther  the  sheep  nor  the  cow  is  a  panu^  of  dulness  or  stupidity. 
Indeed,  had  Dr.  Virey  deigned  io  dbrive  his  information  from 
sensible  drovers  and  shephods,  rather  than  from  his  own  caln> 
net  speculations,  he  w«uld  not  have  so  rashly  depredated  the 
intdlectual  and  moral  diameter  of  the  rnnunating  tribes.  ' 
Orgamixed  Bodies  furnish  our  author  with  a  dissertation  quite 
in  his  own  style,  but  in  which  he  proceeds  on  the  popular  sup* 
poation,  that,  if  the  inhabitants  ol  Mercury  were  ooosdtuted  os 
we  are,  they  would  be  instantly  burned  up,  while  those  of 
Saturn  would  perish  with  cdd.  But  it  remams  to  be  proved, 
that  the  sun  is  really  an  ignited  body,  and  that  the  nearer  we 
approach  to  k,  the  more  we  are  exposed  to  the  mfUmnoe  of 
Appeanmees  would  rather  suggest,  that  the  great  kmnnary  of 
our  system  is,  mtrinricaUy,  an.  (qiiJce  mam,  and  that,  in  oroct 
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:4oiproduM  Wl^rkamyA  NqaiK  4o  W  itmriifitdtin  the  lower 
nfftmaf  the  eUBoepiiem.;**  luitbe  progreee  of i^lie  diaemeiieo, 
wc  are,  inorepeer,  ’  reuiUKledtf  thet  the  vitol  ppwwr  ia  • 
irar,  wAoer  re«^  orr  fmp/anttti  to  /Ae  hwarfe  eorU,  6ii< 

ynue  brtmchM- de*emd  iiUe  lA«  lomA,  ood  Arer  lAe  JhtiU  ^ 
Staih.  Whet  aiibUme  vbetuno!  •<  .  ,  ;i  «.  ..  „  »,  i 
The  aeme  writer  treaLi  oi'  the  Degeneru^tm  <if  AmmfJU^  M 
eonaiderahle  leogih,  aud  not  without  ability,  Uit^gh  not  with 
•U  the  ori|piudity  whkh  he  would  modeetly  uuBiiuete;i  for  foe, 
principle  vH  unneturel  veneties,  #r  momter*^  axmag  frere  foe 
•  erfoicial  eulture  of  plente  jwnd enimals,  ie  for  from  new;  and 
foe  remaining  cauaes  winch  he  awugns  few  the  deviations  td* 
peculiar  bneeda  from  the  fonphi  halnts  and  vigorous  temnera- 
aaent  of  the  native  etock,)  had  not  been  overlwked  ^  ofoeiu. 
His  account  oS  the  Elephant  is  not  uninteecelang,  though  it  in- 
i^ves,  as  usual,  aome  repetitionsv  and  beepefos  an  obvious  pro¬ 
pensity  to  detract  both  from-  the  inUdligenoe  and  affection  of 
■fot  wonderful  anunal :  but  hU  inforeacea  seen  to  be  deduced 
Pmm  his  observatione  on  the  fow  individuals  of  the  specter  kept 
in  a  state  af  oonhnetaent  at  Paris, ;  where  both  aonstijaiot  mid 
.foe  indueace of  Hhaate  probably  oensjare  Ip  weaken  their .phf- 
.eioBl  and  moral  consdiutiou,  and,  at  tlit  same  fone,  .to  aeur 
foeir  dispoeiuoits.  The  reports  ef  gentlemea  who  have  wafobed 
foe  conduet  of  this  quadruped  ia  its  native  elimatev  >od  uodm: 
arliberal  eystcm  of  <  nanageaient,  such,  fw  mian»pl«,.«e.thoee  of 
Mr.  Corse,  are,-  doubtless,  more  deserviag  of  attention.  The 
j  arfrde  Neroe  ia  disproportionately  lung,  and  deeply  tinctured 
.  with  .vain  erudition  and  areiaphyweal  theory,  ineoinuoh  that  a 
volume  would  scareely  suffice  tW  ita  dsMTciuMa 
Besides  all  thie,  m.  Viiw,  like  one  or  two  of  hia  lellew- 
eontrdmtors,  hae  introduced  sullyeots  ouite  irrelevant  to  the 
plan  of  any  syetonadc  view  of  naturm  history.  Hit  amnd 
I  nusings  on  tumUtiy  Sot  exaaqple,  oonduet  him  to  the  notable 
.  diacovtties,  that  a  bank-note  is  a  aoriiof  chami,  whifo  poreesses 
value,  became  it  iaspim  oonfidencev  that,  otherwise,  it  in  mere 
waste  pep«r;>,  font  it  gold.were  ns  eoannon  ee  atones,  it  would 
be  less  an  lobjcct  of  drare^  be.  The  kom  (ff  for  enw^,  and 
the  calwmety  or  pipe  aS  peace,  bave^  eartainly,  no  aiore  ooooern 
with  the  present  alphabetical  series  than  any  other  artificial  im¬ 
plement  of  untutored  man ;  a  bedy  a  rq/ih  m  aa  ofowmn,  is 
'  jast  as  worthy  of  admisuon  as  a  hammocky  a  fo<p,  Qt  a  ocmoe ; 
and,  hnee  a  place  is  given  to  Arorebfo,  we  can  perceive  no  good 
ttaeon  Sot  the  exclunon  of  meekimeet  u»deartriitg*y  or  all  the  < 
maolnnery  of  damdffuim.  .  Ewmmek,  Caetratum,  /mSAubfoon,  and 
vmch  very  wnnafonfotopiesy  might,  emeiy,  hi^  been  dispensed 


with  in  a  DietioiMryof  Natund  Hi«to»y ;  nor  can  we  absolve  ^ 
iMnoaing  eesamt  ftwm  the  serious  change  of  fi^uentl^  polhithia 
ms  page  wim  a'  licence  of  langua^  wholly  •irreconcilanle  with 
his  professed  admiration  of  the  fur  votaries  of  natural  scienoi^ 
whom  he  represents  as  more  apt  scholars  than  the  men,  and  ss 
having  it  now  in  their  power  to  draw  from  this  alf^abetiasl' 
stordiouse  of  wonders  much  mmiabie  knowledge  respesting 
*  (dantSy  flowers,  butterflies,  shdls,  Inrds,  and  a  thousand  otlwr  ' 
natural  curionties.*  Far  be  it  from  us  to  derogate  from  the 
talents  or  powers  of  taste  wkh  whidi  the  female  mind  is 
dowed  ana  adorned,  and  farther  still  to  seek  to  debar  it  frma 
the  investigatioh  of  nature^  wide  and  ample  domain;  but 
wherefore  shock  its  tender  sennbihfres,  or  insult  those  semi.' 
ments  of  gentleness  and  delicacy  which.are  so  intimately  intea. 
woven  in  its  constitution  ?  V,  j 

While  immutial  critidsm,  however,  *  calls  for  these  stricture^ 
on  Bonm  of  ]>r.  Virey*s  oommunicabons,  it  also  reauires  us*!^ 
stat^  that  not  a  few  of  them  manifest  more  oonnmration  a^i 
pn^rie^ ;  that  he  lifts  his  indignant  voice  agunst  the  infrufl 
ous  traffic  in  human  beings ;  that  he  adverts '  to  the  Aphisms  eft 
the  author  (^  'the  Sy^ttme  de  la  Nature ;  and  that  he  pious^t 
traces  the  existence  the  world,  and  all  its  phenomena,  to  tha 
ultimate  agency  of  a  Being  supreme  in  power,  intelligence,  and 
goodness.  His  exposition  of  Animtaly  which  extends  to  eigh^< 
pages,  obviously  proclaims  its  author,  and  mi^t  certainly  be 
improved  by  oompresnon  and  retrenchment,  but  may,  nevea> 
thdess,  be  consulted  with  proflt  and  satisfaction.  His  observa^> 
tions  on  the  subject  cS  Aliment  {  his  account  of  the  Wkaie^^  if  a 
bttle  more  condensed,  and  purged  of  some  superfluous,  and  not 
very  lovely  repetitions ;  his  ingenious  remarks  on  the  alleged 
existence  of  CAamte^  on  the  NtUaral  Geographtf  of  Plante  and 
Ammalif  (a  subject  still  in  its  influwy) ;  his  desfsription  of  thf 
structure  and  manners  of  the  Htppopotaame ;  his  curious  detaib 
on  Man,  which  are  somewhat  pompously  difliiaed  over  270 
pages;  those  oa'the  Negro  Race,  8ic.  bo^peak  both  talent  and 
research.  His  article  Dtcarf,  though'  mixed  up  with  theory,  it 
at  least  of  euitabie  dimeneione',  and  presents  us  with  the  follows 
ing  instances  of  very  diminutive  stature.' '  - 


**  Pabridus,  pf  Hilden,  saw  a  dwarf  of  forty  Indies.  TTic  PMfoto^ 
pheal  Transactume^  Ho.  AQS,  make  'mention  of  one 'of  thirty-eight 
inches,  and  which  weighed  forty-three  pounds.  C.  Bauhin  talks  of 
a  dwarf  of  three  feet,  and  a  caae'oocars  of  thir^  inchas.  (See  Pki» 
lot,.  Trmu.  No.  2fll.)  ..  The  Jottmnl  de  H^dacuw' quotes  one  of 
^wepty-eight  inches.,  p.  J67.)  ,,  Car^ i mauiops  tq 
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A  dwarf  of  two  feet.  Da  Maiilet  obaerrad  one  of  eighteen 
ipcbca^  (Tdliamod,  t  S.  p.  194 ;)  and  Birch  (CoU.  tom.  iv.  p.  400,^ 
presente  ue  with  at^a  of  sixteen  ioch^  and  of  thirty-aeveu  years  oc 
one  of  the  small^  that  has  bera  seen.  £eb^,  the  welLknpwp 
^arf  of  Stoislaus,  DuVe  of  Lorraine  and  King  of  Poland,  wa^ 
tdler,  for  he  measured  3S  inches." 

Dr.  VireV'S  asaociates  may  be  noticed  in  a  iiK^e  cursory  marr- 
ner,  both  oecause  several  of  them  are'  less  vohiminous,  and, 
ciaefly,  because  they  are  all  less  oi^  to  animadversion.  The 
number  of  our 'pages,  too,  prom^  ns  to  quicken  our  critical 

'  -■»  t  i  -:f'  -  »!  I  ‘  * 

M.  Biot^  Member  of  the  Institute,'  and  of  some  of  the  most 
distif^ished  sraentiflc  societies  in  Europe,  author  of  an  esteem¬ 
ed  tieatise  on  natural  philosophy,  already  advnntageoiisly 
known  to  many  of  the  learned  of  this  countiy,  hi  cons^ueniK 
of  his  official  labours  in  the  most  northerly  of  the  British  isles, 
ad  likely  to  be  still  more  so,  by  an  Essay  on  Magnetism 
^hently  publiriied  in  Dr.  Brewster's  Encyclopasdia,  *  has  itn- 
^jfttaken  to  fiimi^  succinct  expositions  of  such  of  the  gene^ 
ml  docUrihH  of  PhtfMcgy  as  are 'more  closely  connected  Vith 
■dural  histo^.  His  statements  relative  to  die  Atmogpherfy 
■pecially  when  cdrabit^  with  those  concerning  jfir.  Barometer^ 
Im  are  judiciousi,  and'  expressed  with  distinctness  add  precision, 
though  rather  too  strongly  condmsfd  tor  convey  nWich  import- 
anC  instruction.  For  the  most  part,  indeed,  M.  Kot  is  as  con- 
jdse  u  Dr.  Virey  is  did'nse,  and  nmther  seems  to  have  approachl 
ed  the  golden  mean.  I^ittie  more  than  half  a  pngc,  fhr  example, 
iswllott^  to  the  Nor^em  and  S&itihem  Aurora ;  the  Chttd» 
sie  dissipated  in  the  same  marvellous  limitation  of*  space ;  and 
/fat/ is  discussed  as  rapidly  as  ft  falls.  .  » 

The  celebrated  Chaptal  presents  his  mite  of  chemical  instruc- 
hon,  but  the  extreme  paucity  his  offerings  fbr^ds  us  to  rank 
him  among  the  principal  oontributors,  and  rather  excites  die 
saqiicion,  ^at  his  name  has  been  pressed  into  the  service,  to  en- 
haace  the  reputation  of  the  work,  since  any  discreet  chemist 
night  have  done  more  ample  justice  to  diis  department  of  the 
common  undertaking.  ^ 

In  the  progress  of  the  former  edition,  the  important  details  of 
Geoloffi/  and  Mineraiogy  had  devolved  on  the  late  M.  Patrin^ 
Meml^  of  the  Institute,  and  who,  during  his  residence  and 
travels  in  Siberia  and  other  countries,  had  ^voted  years  of  ob- 
servadon  to  (he  aspects,  characters,  and  properties,  of  the  varkms 
medificalians  of  unorganised  matter.  His  Natural  History  of 
Mineraiogy  still  ranks  deservedly  high,  on  account  of  the  di». 
tinct  and  himinous  descriptions  with  which  it  abounds :  and  the 
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whole  of  its  MiiwitMMf)  with  some  important  additioiiB,  was  ii. 
«oorponttcd  in  the  Dietkmaiy.  Some  of  the  more  recently  «Ki. 
oovWed  fossils  however,  were  unavoidably  excluded  fram  hii 
catalogue,  and  his  darling  hypothecs  with  respect  to  volcaata, 
the  circulation  oS  gnsos  &c.  though  cleir  as  day  to  his  own  ian. 

S' nation,  were  wholly  unsuppbrt^  by  rational  evidence.  While 
s  successors  therefore;. have  reOuned  coosiderable  portkatsof 
his  commuaioatioOK,  they  have  rqeoted,  or  modified  otbws, 
without  wishing  it  to  be  understood,  that  they  either  sanctkaser 
impugn  his  ge^oycal  creeds  The  woric,  indeed,  is  condusiid 
on  the  exfwess  stipulation,'  that  each  contributor  holds  himsdf 
ranxuifilde  only  w  his  own  inditii^ :  and  whilst  the  intsipd 
ana  venerable  Patrin  lived,  he  shruBlc  not  from  the  oonsmnsam 
of  the  oovenaot ;  iot  few  men  of  Kienoe  have  defendra  thar 
dognms  with  more  talent  or  pertinacity.  Among  the  fragmaMi 
of  1^, more  ftwasm^  speculations  which  have  bem  reserved*  Vi 
may  notice  Mineral  Atnmilatum,  the  very  title  of  whi^ 
to  uivolve  a  phyaological  salecuas,  and  tKe  philotophy  of  wkA 
.will  be  readily  apprehended,  when  we  infcarm  our  Deadm, 
he  resolves  eketwe  aUractioH  into  eympathy  or  atWthment^  im 
repulsion  into  'anUpatky^  thus  avowe^y  attributing  perceptin 
and  volition  to  the  pari^es  of  brute  matter  !  He  hm  likenia 
indulgad'an  uiducky  propensity  for  introdudng  Bsatters  extriane 
to.Natural  History,  at  l^t  in  the  present  aooeptation  of  tkn 
expression.  If  iSloriirn'r  and  Cowsfs  .  properly  fisU  unin 

the  cognizance  of  the  naturalist,  the  whcde  system  <d'  Astronauf 
may  be  equally  included  in  his  range.  As  sample  of  M.  Pit. 
riaa  interesting, maimer  of  dcscriUng  mineral  lo^des  we  m$j 
nier  to  his  account  of  the  slate  quames  near  Angers,  and  of  lia 
ringular  repoatory  of  beryls  at  OdoH-Tschelon. 

.  AuKKig  the  authors  td  the  new  and  reformed  articles  on  Gu- 
iqgy  and  Mineralogy^  we  have  to  mention  M.  de  Bonnardy  Chid 
Sa^neer  of  Mines,  Secretary  of  the  General  Council,  &c.  who  hi 
furnished  soaoe  exceiloit  materials  on  the  Gangue  qfMetaSic  Vem, 
Coaly  LignUey  Mineral  Stratification  and  Mepoeitoriesy  MioMy 
Mineralogyy  kc.  His  two  principal  coadjutors  are,  the  youngir 
IstCMy  Pi^essor  of  Minerdc^,  author  of  the  much  esteemsd 
Tablean  MHhodique  des  Espius  Miniralesy  and  Lemony  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Philomatic  Society,  he.  The  former,  a  zealous  di^ 
dple  of  Haiiy,  and  endowed  with  wngular  talents  for  clear  and 
d^iiminate  deacripdon,  has  supplied  -many  neat  and  well  cha¬ 
racterized  delineations  of  mineral  subataaoes,  particularly  of  seve¬ 
ral  td  the  metals,  Jgatey  Auikraeiiey  Barjfieey  DiailagOy  Diamomdy 
I^tidoUyEmeraidyCordieriteySaetdekmeiyktti.  From  Ins  summarj 
sketch  ci  Mineral  Characters,  he  has,  stmiewhat  unaccountably* 
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frhc^y  excluded  thoee  of  an  external  description.  But  he  has 
made  some  important  additions  to  the  article  Acid^  particnlariy 
m  regard  to  its  states  and  reiadons  in  the  mineral  kingdom  ;  and 
he  hsx  indicated  the  places  in  which  the  sulphuric  acid  has  been 
found  existing  in  nature.  Lime  has  been  well  xvromgkt  by  the 
coi^Dt  exertions  of  h'unself  and  colleague :  and  the  latter  has 
dil^pently  collected  pretty  copious  and  accurate  information  oon- 
oarning  Comtsdnai,  Jaeper,  Laoa^  Magneeia^  Marbky  G^pemm, 
Mercury^  MetaU^  Obrndian^  Lake^leOy  fee.  The  same  writer, 
and  one  or  two  of  hb  associates,  also,  somewhat  officiously, 
interiarded  ^e  vocabulary  with  the  foreign  mpellations  of  cer¬ 
tain  natural  productions,  at,  AaiqtuMe,  the  Danish  for  hmhei; 
AbdeUevi,  f^yptian  for  a  amt  of  mekm ;  Abubt^adiy  And)ian  for 
dmjffmch ;  Aep^  or  oM,  Persian  for  a  horee ;  Bobr^  Polish  fmr 
beaver ;  BuU^  English  for  tamreau ;  with  two  or  three  hundred 
v^Xhers.  As  n  polyglot  of  natural  history,  however,'  seems  to 
4nve  fomk^d  no  part  of  the  original  plan,  we  are  utterly 'at  a 
to  conjecture  on  what  principle  of  expediency,"  or  proprietr, 
Pkomparativcly  inrignificant  number  of  terms  has  been  casually 
«iUed  froA  all  manner  of  languages,  and  marshalled  in  alpha- 
kedcaJ  array,  as  if  appertaining  to  the  stock  of  genuine  French 
phnueology.  Of  the  correctness  of  such  outlandish  nomencla.- 
ture,  our  readers  may  form  some  conceptioii  from  such  misno- 
mers  as  buUacer  for  buUace^  ‘coireomain  for  eorianderf  cockroach 
for  tpoodjouse,  goeery  for  cowry ^  horehaung  for  horehomnd,  craw 
and  eroiif  fae.orowy  erapAree  for  crabAree. 

In  the  allotment  of  lexicographic  Idiymr,  the  Vegetable  JRag- 
dam  has  been  distributed  among  BosCy  Dutour,  Paksot  de  Bemu- 
SDM,  Richewdy  Thoumy  and  the  elder  ToBard. 

Boscy  Member  of  the  Institute,  of  tbs  Parisian  Academy  of 
Sciences,  of  various  foreign  Societies,'  and  who  muntains  the 
reputation  of  one  of  the  most  laborious  naturalists  and  skilful 
tgricultiunlists  of  the  present  day;  has  carefully  revised,  or  re¬ 
moulded  his  former  contributions,  though  the  state  of  his  mul-' 
lifsrious  engagements  induoed  him  to  rerign  to  other  hands  the 
treatment  of  vegetaUe  physiology,  and  the  class  of  cryptogamous 
plants.  His  signature  is  almost  uniformly  associated  wi^  accu¬ 
racy  of  discrimination  and  research,  but,  also,  with  a  d^yee  of 
br^ty  not.perfocdy  compatible  with  practical  utility.  This 
nmark  particularly  apphea  to  Aheiy  Cnrear,  and  to  many  genera 
•  and  species  of  phmta,  which  it  would  be  tedious  nTemimerate. 
His  accounts  of  IndigOy  however,  the  Sugar-Coney  and  of  some 
ether  vegetable  productions,  valuable  in  an  economical,  or  oonw 
mercinl  point  of  views  are  nrare  extended  and  satisfactory. 
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'Dutour^  Member  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  author  of  sere, 
ral  estimable  works  on  Husbandry,  and  who,  after  the  wreck  of 
j  his  fortune  in  the  West  Indies,  Uved  in  modest  and  honouraUs 
obscurity,  enbrely  absorbed  in  his  useful  occupations,  has  fue, 
lushed  various*  notices  of  those  foreign  and  domestic  product 
» which  are  reared  other  for  substantial  use,  or  elegant  decora, 
tion,— a  province  for  which  his  residence,  as  a  plimter,  in  St 
,  Domingo,  and  the  general  tendency  of  his  pursuits,  had  eminondy 
.quaiifi^  him.  Tlmugh  deat^  sometime  a^  arrested  his  peaca- 
ful  and  ^[aise-worthy  carees^^e  baas  of  lus  most  valuable  com. 
munications  has  been  retained,  whilst  conuderable  additions  hare 
been  procured,  with  a  view  to  adjust  them  to  the  present  state 
of  agricultural  and  borUcultural  knowledge.  Among  some  of 
his  prominent  articles,  we  may  reckon  Com,  which  includes  indk 
cations  of  the  diseases  to  whi^  is  liable,  and  the  most  ch. 
pble  modes  of  preserving  it,  Botangff  Chemut-trecy  HopSy  Luxtr\t 
Cotton-rkruby  Oiive-trety  and  Coffee.  As  the  infuaon  of  this  last, 
when  conducted  according  to  rule,  (which  is  seldom  the  ca|i|| 
in  this  our  humid  island,)  is  here  said  to  invigorate  the  stomac^g 
ta  dissipate  languor  and  care,  to  generate  pleaung  sensaticms  <£ 
well-being,  to  diffuse  over  the  frame  a  gentle  and  enlivening 
warmth,  to  allay  the  pain  of  megrim  and  headache,  to  be  an 
almost  infallible  preventive  of  apoplexy,  paraly^  and  most  di 
the  lethargic  maliuUes,  and,  as,  moreover,  we  have  found  it  a 
grateful  solace  in  the  vocation  of  reviewing  a  Din- 

tionary,  we  shall  offer  no  further  apology  for  exhibiUng  tha 
author's  prescription  for  the  due  preparation  of  sudi  a  precious 
beverage-— only  premising,  that  cmateure  need  not  despise  it,  on 
account  of  the  shortness  and  umplicity  of  the  process,  as  we  can 
'assure  them  that  we  have  never  found  it  to  foil. 

"  It  consists  m  throwing  the  powder  into  a  coffee-pot,  foil  of  boil¬ 
ing  water :  the  proportion  is  twb  ounces  and  a  half  of  coffee,  to  two 
pounds,  or  a  Parisian  pint  of  water.  *  Stir  the  mixture  with  a  spoor, 
then  instantly  remove  the  coffee-pot  from  the  fire,  and  allow  it  tb 
stand,  closely  covered,  at  least  dnnng  two  hours,  on  hot  ashes.  The 
liquor  should  be  again  stirred,  a(  intervals,  during  the  infosion,  with 
a  frothing,  or  chocolate  stick,  and,  finally,  left  to  settle  for  a  quarter 
•  qf  an  hour,  yrhen  it  is  drawn  off  clear.  Coffee  thus  prepared,  is  per¬ 
fect.” 

Palieoi  de  Beauvoisy  Member  of  the  Institute,  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences*,'  &c.  who  has  travelled  in  Africa  and  America,  and 
{Mu^cularly  distinguished  himself  by  his  investigation  of  the 
cryptogamic  tribes  eff  plants,  and  the  grasses,  has  skilfully  il¬ 
lustrate  some  of  the  more  obscure  recesses  of 'botanical  science. 
In  general,  however,  we  have  to  observe,  that  much  of  the  ve* 
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geUble  economy  is  either  slightly  touched,  or  very  partially 
ui^Sokled.  M.  m  Beauvois  discusses  Frmt  in  a  superior  style : 
but  we  regret  that  his  sif^ture  so  seldom  occurs  m  this  exten- 
live  collection  of  dissertation  and  compilemenL 
RicharcL,  Member  of  the  Institute,  and  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Professor  of  Botany,  in  the  Pariuan  Faculty  ok'  Medi¬ 
cine,  &c.  an  indefadgable  traveller,  who  has  devoted  much  of 
his  time  and  attention  to  the  same  field  of  inquiry,  appears  to 
have  been  equally  parsimonious  of  favours. 

The  venerable  Thouin^  MembJ||bf  the  Institute,  and  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Professor  and  Trustee  of  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  &c.  eminently  distinguished  by  his  exertions 
in  the  culture  mid  naturalization  of  vegetables  in  the  French 
soil,  has  communicated  a  valuable  essay  on  TVrr,  in  which  he 
conveys  much  ingenious  and  instructive  information,  both  of  a 
physical  and  economical  ctunplexion,  and  which  is  well  entitled 
to  the  attention  of  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  cultivation  of 
mehards,  or  the  plantation  and  management  of  woods. 

*  7WZard,  Member  of  several  learned  Societies,  has  carefully 
Avised  his  observations  on  some  of  the  most  useful  vegetables, 
asd  on  the  physiok^  of  plants,  which  he  had  furnished  to  the 
former  edition.  A^r  all,  however,  the  botanical  department  of 
die  work  promises  to  be.  the  most  lame  and  deficient  of  the 
whole.  M 

The  Chevaliec  de  la  Marck,  Member  of  the  Institute,  of  the 
fonner  and  of  the  new  Academy  of  Sciences,  Pi^essor  and  Trus¬ 
tee  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  of  Paris,  who  ranks  in 
most  of  the  learned  societies  of  Europe,  and  who  has  acquired 
edebrity  by  his  French  Flora,  his  Botanical  Dictionary,  his 
Memoirs  on  Physics,  his  System,  of  Invertebrated  Animals,  and 
other  ingenious  publications,  has  been  entrusted  with  several  im- 
■  portant  articles,  of  a  general  description,  as  Meteorology,  Nalu- 
rsd  Method,  Conchology,  Shell,  Idea,  Jmaginai’ion,  ItUeU'igence, 

A  veifv  summary  view  of  Meteorology,  by  Biot,  is,  oddly 
enough,  inteijecteti  between  Meteors  and  Meteorology,  by  the 
present  writer,  in  place  of  the  whole  being  compactly  ar¬ 
ranged  under  a  common  title.  The  Chevalier's  enumeralton 
and  description  of*  meteors  might  have  been  more  abundantly 
enriched  with  facts  and  illustrations,  while  his  new  theory  of  the 
cause  of  rolling  thunder  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  vapours 
in  which  it  is  involved.  The  pomtions  for  which  he  chiefly  con-, 
tends,  in  his  essay  on  Meteorology,  ar^,  that  the  attractive  indu- 
ence  of  the  sun  on  the  strata  of  our  atmosphere  is  very  insigni¬ 
ficant,  but  the  elevation  o£  temperature  produced  by  the  rufl^ 
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tion  ef  his  rays  in  the  lower  N^pons  of  the  airt  rerj  oonsidenriMe 
and  extensive ;  that  the  effects  of  the  moon's  attractive  ageney 
are,  on  the  contrary,  very,  conspicuous  and  r^^lated ;  tbM  the 
rise  or  fall  ak'  the  baromi^r  is  generally  nmultaneous,  or  neaiu 
ly  so,  over  the  whole  of  France,  and,  probably,  over  a  much 
wider  extent  of  territory  ;  and  tliat.his  fSan  of  comparative  me. 
teorological  reports,  which  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  iih» 
ruptly  airested  by  the  interference  of  the  numster  of  the  iniai 
run:,  can  alone  guide  us  to  ratisfactory  conclunons.  In  his  am 
merited  contempt  of  the  disnis  of  thow  pains-talung  hidividaah 
who  regularly  note  the  state  of  the  winds,  the  appearances  of  ths' 
sky,  the  indications  of  the  barometer,  thermometer.  Sic.  he  soti 
to  forget,  that  smne  important  inferences  have  already  been  dm 
duced  from  them ;  and  that,  had  they  ascended  to  some  centuriM^ 
bock,  they  might  have  enabled  us  to  speculate  with  more  oonfc. 
denoe  on  the  alleged  alterations  ef  the  seasons,  and  to  constnil 
average  tables  for  particular  districts  and  countries. 

As  if  Dr.  Virey  had  not  sufficiently  descanted  on  Nature^ 
Chevaher  de  la  Marck  resumes  the  interminable  theme,  and 
gales  us  with  a  retrospect  of  some  favourite  notions  which  he  hdh 
so  circumstantially  exjmunded  in  his  Phitioaophy  efXoologyy  anff' 
in  his  prolonged  introduction  to  his  Syatem  Invertebrated  vMrt 
ntala.  His  grand  metaphysical  doctrine,  that  nature  is  a  bhnd 
law  or  power,  limited  in  its  operation,  acting  in  the  only  wot 
that  it  can  act,  and  producing  the  structures  animals,  with  ul 
their  species  and  gr^ations,  is,  in  our  apprehension,  a  mere  pdP» 
veraoB  of.  languid ;  for  a  Um  is  not  power,  but  a  jgrtwcijiiy 
rtde,  ot  ^fbrmviary,  exprestive  of  the  mode  in  which  power  ofNi' 
rates.  The  present  Icaot  of  natwre  may  or  may  not  be  immum 
able,  according  to  the  omnipotent  will  of  Him  who  enacted  theus; 
but  they  cannot  be  cmrectly  regarded  as  causes  actually  produm" 
ing  existences  and  all  their  mo^iicatioDs.  As  the  Chevalier,  io  * 
fact,  distinctly  recc^nises  the  hand  of  the  Sovereign  Ruler,  Io  > 
what  purpose  ascribe  creation  and  necetaaru  production,  or  am« 
mating  energy,  to  the  conditions  on  which  the  Deity  has  deemed  ^ 
it  fit  to  frame  and  to  govern  the  umverse  ?  By  another  leading  ' 
doctrine  of  this  philosopher,  namely,  that  matter  is  the  oady  ds> 
maltn  of  nature,  are  we  to  understand  that  animals  contist  entire^ 
ly  of  matter ;  and  that  mind  is,  consequently,  only  a  result  of  ^ 
organization,  or  that  ideas  and  facultiu  are  unnahtrai  f  *  Farther,  ^ 
if  the  invention  of*  a  name  to  express  an  olnect  could,  in  legrtb  • 
mate  reasoning,  be  admitted  as  a  proof,  of  the  existence  of  that 
object,  we  could  no  longer  doubt  of  the  reality  of  hobgoblins  and 
fauies.  The  term  nature  may  denote  the  Creatm*  of  the  world,  oe 
the  manner  according  to  which  he  ordained  and  still  upholds  the 
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iforidy  or  the  ooantleM  productiont  of  hn  infinite  power  anS  sood* 
MW ;  but  no  distinct  or  dei^pited  jurisdiction^  acting  from  blind 
impulse,  iuid  devoid  of  inteliigence ;  and  if  so,  the  fabric  which 
the  Chevalier  has  so  pompou^y  constructed,  is  deprived  of  ita  ' 
tery  foundations.  Under  Idea,  InUUect,  Ima^rmtwn,  8tc.  we 
fiml  him  constantly  resolving  mental  processes  into  physical  and 
organic  acts ;  nor  u  he,  we  presume,  more  happy  in  substituting 
the  expression  internal  eentiment  for  inetinct,  since  h^  thus  only 
rxdiaiiges  one  word  for  two,  and  leeiyes  the  difficulty  of  explan- 
atioo  as  he  found  it  Let  us  not,  however,  forget  to  mention, 
that  his  expondon  of  shells  is  aUy  conducted,  according  to  a 
method  of  aistribution  whidi  violates  none  of  the  essential  rela> 


tkms  that  subsist  between  the  species  of  testaceous  animals. 
Want  of  space  alone  prevents  us  from  extracting  some  inteiest- 
iog  passages  from  the  articles  Conckyliologie,  CoquiUagt,  and 
CupdMe,  which  place  an  alluring  though  often  despised  branch 
of  study,  in  its  proper  and  dignified  point  of  light. 

Upome  of  the  general  heads  of  t^  animal  economy,  and  of 
S^Mratlve  anatomy,  are  admirdbly  handled  by  M.  de  Bltrin- 
rilr.  Assistant  Professor  in  the  .Faculty  of  Medicine,  and  mem.  , 
bar  of  the  Philomatic,  and  other  societies.  In  his  excellent  illus^ 


tiation  of  the  Feline  family  of  quadrupeds,  he  has  been  asnsted 
1^  Demareet ;  but  he  is  sole  author  of  a  wril-digested  disquiri- 
tioa  on  Teeth,  another  on  Mammiferoue  Animals,  and  some  val. 
imble  pages  on  the  Stomach. 

.The  L^ian  Vermes,  of  which  the  English  Worms  is  a  very 
inadequate  translation,  have  been  oonrignra  to  the  care  of  Bose, 
whom  we  have  mentioned  above.  His  very  numerous  and  very 
midufarious  insertions  in  the  present  pubHcarion,  are  usually 
diaracteriaed  by  neatness,  accuracy,  ana  precirion ;  but  many  of 
them  would  require  extenrion ;  and  not  a  few  of  the  generic  and 
ipeciiic  namea  which  he  should  have  particularized,  are  alto, 
niker  omitted.  His  view  of  HelmlnthUogy  may,  nevertheless, 
M  advantageously  perused,  as  may  the  article  Oyster,  eked  out 
by  the  observadons  o(  a  M.  Lair,  who  seems  to  have  studied  tho 
hidiits  of  that  animal  with  great  attention. 

The  province  of  Entomology  was  originally  allotted  to  Olivier 
•nd  LatreiOe.  The  former,  who  ranked  among  the  Members  of 
the  Institute,  of  the  Society  of  Agriculture,  and  of  various  other 
kamed  bodies,  author  of  Travels  in  Persia  and  the  Ottoman 


Empire,  and  of  an  elaborate  work  on  Entomology,  comprised  in 
the  Encyclopidie  Mithodique,  had  directed  his  special  inquiries  to 
the  Coleopterous  order,  and  to  some  of  the  anatomical  and  phy. 
wdogicai  details.  Judgment,  perspicuity,  and  elegance  pervam 
his  compoaitioiiB,  and  excite  our  regrets  for  his  premature  de* 
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nartuzt  from  the  scientific  world.  No  other  freedoms,  however, 
nave  been  used  with  his  contributions,  than  such  as  were  culm 
for  Iw  the  improved  plan  of  the  present  edition. 

Of  LatreUUy  also  Member  of  the  Institute,  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  of  those  of  Upsal,  Munich,  and  Berlin,  of  the  IJniW^ 
Society  of  London,  &c.  we  are  confident  that  we  do  not  spei^ 
too  highly,  when  we  pronounce  him  to  be  the  first  entomologist 
of  the  present  day;  his  works  exhibiting  an  enviable  union  of 
clear  and  solid  principles,  with  an  unprecraented  accumulation 
of  facts  and  obwrvations.  ‘His  luminous  exposition  of  the  tiny 
families,  which  he  has  undertaken  to  delineate,  constitutes  one  of 
the  principal  charms  of  the  volume  on  our  table.  Entomolo^ 
Jfuecty  JVing  (of  insects).  Mouth  InsectSy  AraneideSy  Bom- 
hyxy  including  the  silk-worm,  CaterpiUary  Chitfery  HydrophSky 
BrachmuSy  Mygale  aviculariay  Mdle-crickety  PaguruSy  PakemoHy 
and  many  other  particulars,  which  it  would  be  tedious  merely  to 
recite,  will  richly  reward  the  puns  of  perusal. 

Of  the  CruHaceay  ReptileSy  and  Fishesy  reviewed  by 
are  treated  with  all  the  conrideration  to  which  they  are  entitle^ 
but  Eely  Carpy  SnakCy  Foliaceousy  Ar^uty  Sturgeony  Herriagy 
and  some  other  species,  are  more  satisfactorily  developed. 

The  feathered  tribes  have  been 'well  elucidated,  partly  by  the 
late  Sonniniy  but  principally  by  VieiUot.  The  former  was  the 
friend  of  the  Count  de  Huffony  and  the  editor  and  continuator  of 
his  labours — Member  of  the  Society  of  Agriculture,  and  of  va> 
lious  literary  and  scientific  assoc'iadons,  author  of  Travdi  ra 
Egypt  and  GreecCy  and  an  enlightened  and  indefatigable  writer, 
especially  on  birds  and  ^uadruj^s,  and  on  the  various  branches 
of  rural  economy,  connected  either  with  their  domestic  treatment, 
or  with  the  modes  of  catching  or  hunting  them. — ’M.-^VieiUoU 
author  of  some  highly  prized  volumes  on  Ornithology y  a  study 
which  he  has  prosecut^  with  zeal  and  perseverance,  both  at 
home,  and  in  the  course  of  his  extensive  peregrinations  in  Ame^ 
rica  and  the  West  Indies,  has  classed  and  depicted  many  of  the 
species  with  the  handof  a  master.  For  the  justice  of  our  eulogy, 
both  of  himself  and  of  his  fellow-contributor,  we  may  safely  ap. 

Eeal  to  almost  every  article  marked  by  either  of  their  names; 

ut  we  may  especially  instance  those  of  EagUy  Larky  Otfrichy 
BuRfinchy  Buntingy  Ortolany  Buzzardy  BiiHardy  Oudy  ifum- 
ming-birdy  Starlingy  Fakxmy  Falconryy  Warblery  Gross-beaky  He-i 
roTiy  SjoaUoWy  Cuckooy  and  Birds.  To  these  we  may  add,  Dudcy 
Cocky  and  Goose — the  result  of  the  co-operation  of  our  two  pro¬ 
fessed  Ornithologists,  and  of  Parmentier.  The  history  of  the 
Gannety  or  Soland  Goose  is,  however,  more  imperfectly  unfolded, - 
and  contmns  references  to  AlesCy  one  of  the  HebrtdeSy  wh'ich 
■  '  *  3 
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means  the  rock  of  AiUa,  atxi  to  Btusarty  our  well-known  acquaint¬ 
ance,  tlie  Bass. 

,  The  structure,  aapcets,  clisnoeittons^  and  manners  of  the 
Mtmimifiroue  Quadtu^ds^  have  been,  in  part,  well  pourtrayed  by 
Sonnini^  who,  nevertheless,  occasionally  indulges  in  extraneous 
reBexions  or  declamation.  His  co-adjutor,  Desmarest^  Professor 
of  2o(dogy,  in  the  Vrterinary  School  of  AJfort,  Member  of  die 
Philomatic,  and  of  several  other  societies,  has  lopped  some  of 
his  redundancies,  supplied  omissions,  and  writes  in  a  more  sedate 
and  uniform  style ;  out  he  seldom  imparts  to  his  toj^  all  the 
extension  and  interest  of  which  they  are  susceptible.  To  1^ 
Ws  likewise  devolved  the  consideration  of  the  Cetaceous  Mam- 
maUa,  and  of  Fossil  Animal  Remains,  As  spccimem  of  valu¬ 
able  reports  in  these  ample  ranges  of  Zoology,  we  beg  leave  to 
Wef  to  the  titles,  Antelope^  Beaver^  Stagy  HorsCy  Wolf,  Opos- 
ttm,  Echidnay  Sqnirrefy  KangteroOy  LainOy  HarCy  Rabbity  Hog, 
Oxy  and  Dolphin.  The  extended  and  important  article  on 
Sheep,  is  from  the  pen  of  M.  ^essiery  Member  of  die  Institute, 
Ind  a  celebrated  rural  economist.  tJuder  Animaux  PerduSy 
Desmarest  exhibits  a  succinct  view  of  fossil  animal  relics,  which 
liave  been  detected  in  different  quarters  of  the  world ;  and  under 
AnthropoiitCy  he  takes  occa^on  to  correct  the  erroneous  and  ex¬ 
aggerated  statements  of  the  older  naturalists,  conceming  alleged 
remnants  of  the  human  skeleton  in  a  mineraliaed  state.  The 
article  Dog  is  far  more  meagre  than  we  could  have  antiedpated, 
ud  might  easily  have  been  rendered  more  interesting  by  a  recital 
of  aome  of  the  more  striking  and  best  authenticaU^  anecdotea 
relative  to  the  swiftness,  sagacity,  memory,  and  alfeetion,  of  in¬ 
dividuals  of  the  canine  race.  Mammalogy  is  a  long  and  well 
conducted  article,  althou^  w’e  are  not  much  enamoured  of  the 
title,  which  is  half  Latin  and  half  Greek,  and  tdiould  have  pre- 
ierred  Mazdogy,  which  now  begins  to  be  in  use. 

Huzardy  lilember  of  the  Institute,  inspector  of  the  veterinary 
ichools  of  France,  and  ,one  of  tlie  most  eminent  wtiters  on  the 
veterinary  art,  has  given  an  excellent  sketch  of  the  principles 
of  his  profession,  under  the  title  of  Veterinary  Mediciney  and  of 
their  application  to  the  management  of  the  Horse. 

Yoarty  also  Member  of  the  Institute,  Professor  of  Rural 
Economy  at  Alfort,  8ic.  who  realized  a  fortune  by  his  success¬ 
ful  farming,  liolds  himself  responsible  for  many  of  the  articles 
more  immediately  connected  with  his  profes.sional  pursuits,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  what  relates  to  the  brewing  of  cattle,  and  other 
domestic  animals.  His  sagacious  observations  on  the  parturi- 
hon,  suckling,  and  food  of  these  profitable  inmates  of  the  farm- 
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yard,  may  afford  useful  suggestions  to  country  gentlemen  and 
graziers. 

The  name  of  Parmtn^er  is  not  unknown  in  our  own  country, 
and  is  worthy  of  bong  embalmed  in  the  recollection  of  the  wise 


"  Parmentibr,  {Antoine- Augurtin  " )  says  the  Editor,  "was  Mem* 
ber  of  the' Institute,  of  the  Society  of  Agriculture,  and  of  seveid 
others,  both  national  and  foreign;  Few  men  were  gifted  in  a  mort 
eminent  d^[ree  with  zeal  for  the  useful  and  eeononiical  sciences,  and 
for  whatever  contributes  Uvpablic  or  individual  welfare.  In  this  re- 
spect,  he  could  take  no  ordinary  interest  in  this  D  ctionary,  and  in 
natural  history.  This  illustrious  philanthropist  had  committed  to 
writing  a  mass  of  interesting  articles,  in  which  he  described,  with 
much  minuteness,  whatever  he  reckoned  conducive  to  the  promulfsi 
tion  of  the  domestic  and  rural  uses  of  a  multitude  of  vegetables  ^ 
animals.  Though  we  have  condensed  particular  passages,  we  have 
respected  all  his  excellent  and  useful  communications.  Never  was 
loss  more  deeply  felt  than  W  his  numerous  friends,  by  the  friends  «f 
agriculture,  and  by  the  unf^unate,  whose  sufferings  his  noble  soul 
always  embraced  with  so  much  courage  and  generosity.**  ^ 

•  His  supplements  to  the  articles  Ox  and  Hog^  and  his  remada 
•n  Bready  fVeUevy  Wheat,  Flour,  Grain,  Egg,  Milk,  Maize,  it 
greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  work. 

But  to  conclude.  The  typography  is  neat,  correct,  and, 
more  uniform  than  in  the  nrst  edition.  The  plates,  too, 
though  still  on  too  small  a  scale  to  be  of  mucn  practicil 
benefit,  are  considerably  increase  in  number,  and  somewhit 
improved  in  execution.  Too  little  attention  has  been  paid, 
throughout,  to  the  etymology  of  the  technical  terms,  to  the 
adjustment  of  83monymes,  and  to  references  to  the  best  souroei 
of  m(M«  ample  information. 

We  have  thus  rajndly  glanced  at  the  object  and  plan,  at  the 
merits  and  defects  m  m  arduous  undertaking,  the  conmderadoD 
of  which,  when  it  shall  have  reached  its  completion,  we  may  be 
tempted  to  resume,  especially  if  the  distinguished  naturalists 
our  own  island  shall  Ik  stimulated  to  engage  in  a  task  of  ami^ 
lar  import 
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Akt.  II. — Narrative  of  the  Expedition  which  sailed  J7vm 
England  in  1817,  to  Join  the  Sonth  American  Patriots; 
comprising  every  particular  connected  with  its  Jurmation, 
history,  and  fate ;  with  observations  and  auih^tic  informa¬ 
tion,  elucidating  the  real  character  ^  the  contest,  mode  of 
warfare,  state  of  the  armies,  S^c.  By  Jamks  Hackett, 
First  Lieutenant  of  the  late  Venezuela  Artillery  brigade. 
Murray.  London,  1818.  8vo.  Pj>.  159- 

This  narrative  conununicates  some  curious  information  on  a 
subject  which  has  of  late  become  peculiarly  interesting.  We 
have  thought  it  the  more  deserving  of  notice,  because  it  is  al¬ 
most  the  only  publication  which  conveys  any  thing  like  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  mode  of  warfare  in  a  province  of  Spanish  Amenca, 
which,  from  its  vicinity  to  some  of  our  West  I^ia  possest^ns, 
has  a  considerable  influence  on  a  very  important  branch  of  our 
trade.  The  situation  of  that  province,  therefore,  either  as  an 
independent  state,  or  the  seat  of  a  warfare  so  conducted  as  to 
molest  our  commerce,  we  cannot  but  consider  as  a  matter  which 
much  concerns  our  naUonal  interests. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  throw  discredit  on  this  work, 
which  we  caimot  think  has  been  in  any  d^;ree  successful.  But 
at  any  rate  it  is  only  on  grounds  pumy  personal — that  is,  be¬ 
muse  it  contains  a  serious  charge  agiunst  the  character  of  a 
person  who  has  acted  in  this  country  as  agent  for  the  Venezue¬ 
lan  government — that  the  veracity  of  the  statements  which  it 
omtains  has  been  attacked.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must 
he  allowed,  not  only  that  the  statements  which  have  from  Ume 
to  time  appeared  in  the  public  papers,  but,  above  all,  the  uncon- 
tradicted  result  of  the  expedition  which  it  commemorates, 
strongly  confirms  its  truth.  ' 

It  IS  not  a  new  charge  against  many  of  those  who  fight  under 
the  banners  of  the  Insurgents,  in  some  parts  of  South  America, 
that  ^ey  make  the  tnvil  war  which  rages  there,  the  pretext  for 
carrying  on  projects  having  no  view  to  the  emancipation  of  the 
inluubitants  from  the  intolerable  expressions  of  Spain,  and  un¬ 
dertaken  solely  for  the.  purpose  of  plundeiing  the '  cuuntr}-. 
These  charges  have  been  pretty  much  confined  to  those  engag¬ 
ed  in  the  insurrectionary  war  in  Venezuela.  The  newspext^rs' 
of  the  United  Stat^  have  perasted  in  maintaining  that  the 
seizure  of  Amelia  Island  by  the  insurgent  Greneral  Maegregor, 
was  effected  witircly  for  the  purpose  oi  carrjing  on  a  juratit^ 
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Bchcmc  on  a  very  extensive  scale.  There  is  too  much  reason 
to  believe,  from  the  circumstances  of  tliis  seizure,  and  from  its 
bein^  quite  unconnected  with  any  system  of  operations  at  all 
tending  to  benefit  the  cause  of  the  insurgent  colonists,  that  this 
charge  is  true.  The  narrative  of  Mr.  Hackett  describes  scenes 
and  projects  which  certainly  |pve  much  strength  to  that  accu¬ 
sation.  At  any  rate,  whoever  feels  any  sympathy  in  the  distresses, 
of  the  Spanish  colonists — all  those  wno  think  that  the  conduct  of 
Spain  towards  them  has  been  impolitic  and  unjust — and  all 
those  who  wish  to  see  the  independence  of  these  provinces  es¬ 
tablished,  or  at  least  the  overthrow  of  that  most  absurd  and 
tyrannical  system  on  which  they  have  been  hitherto  governed, 
must  feel  interested  in  ascertaining  whether'  the  war  which  is 
now  carrying  on,  be  any  where  of  that  character  which  has 
been  imputed  to  it. 

The  revolution  in  Spanish  America  began  at  a  time  when 
we  ourselves  were  too  deeply  engaged  in  the  great  strugp^ 
with  the  tyranny  of  France  to  bertow  much  attention,  or  fed 
much  interest  in  an  event,  which  was  then  ey&ty  way  so  remote 
from  the  immediate  object  of  all  our  thoughts.  It  had  long 
been  foreseen  and  foretold,  that  a  revolt  must  take  place,  unlesi 
the  Spanish  government  thoroughly  reformed  the  system  on 
which  these  provinces  were  managed.  Therefore  the  news  of 
the  successive  insurrections  in  the  various  parts  of  South  Am^ 
rica  was  received  in  Europe  without  iiluch  surprise.  Veiy 
few  persons  gave  themselves  the  trouble  of  inquiring  into  the 
immediate  causes ‘(d*  quairel  between  the  colonists  and  thdr 
governors— or  the  manner  or  the  means  by  which  the  contest 
was  carried  on.  The  accounts  which  were  received  of  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  the  progress  of  it  were  so  exaggerated  and  con¬ 
tradictory,  that  it  required  great  industry,  or  a  strong  memory, 
to  understand  what  was  really  going  on.  Miranda's  cxpeditioo 
was  almost  the  only  event  in  the  progress  of  these  attacks  upon 
the  Spanish  authorities,  which,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
War  in  Europe,  excited  any  considerable  attention  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  But  the  fate  of  that  bold  scheme  was  soon  decided,  and 
'ff>r  a  long  time  idter  it,  the  transactions  in  the  various  parts  of 
Europe  were  such  as  occupied  all  our  thoughta 

But  nevertheless  the  contest  in  South  America  continued. 
Long  before  the  peace  of  Paris,  Sptun  had  lost  all  her  provinces 
to  the  south  of  the  Plata  ;  and  she  is  now  maintaining  a  doubt¬ 
ful  struggle  for  the  preserv'ation  of  her  authority  in  all  the 
rest  of  her  dominions.  This  struggle  will  continue,  till,  on  the 
one  ride  or  the  other,  there  arises  some  masterly  genius  to 
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•  emieentrete  and  direct  the  efforts  of  an  oppressed  and  exasperated 
population,  or  to  guide,  with  moderation  and  wisdom,  the  ooun- 
etis  of’  the  Spanish  government,  which,  hitherto,  proof  against 
all  experience  or  advice,  has  persisted  in  a  course  of  policy 
note  cruel,  more  ui^ust,  and  more  ruinous,  than  could  have 
been  expected  even  from  the  inveterate  obstinacy  of  that  in¬ 
fatuated  court. 

In  the  Carraecas,  the  war  has  been  carried  on  with  various 
success,  and  more  than  once  the  flame  of  insurrection  has  been 
for  a  time  extinguished.  But  for  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
the  insurgents  have  been  able,  not  indeed  utterly  to  expel  the 
Spanish  authorities,  but  virtually  to  overthrow  their  power. 
Yet  it  seemed  strange,  that  after  so  much  bloodshed — so  many 
years  of  warfare — so  mod  a  cause— and  an  opponent  fighting 
under  so  many  disadvantages,  the  absolute  independence  of 
that  whole  province  had  not  been  long  since  aehiev^  If  some 
accounts  of  the  true  character  which  the  warfare  assumed  had 
net  reached  Europe,  k  might  have  been  guessed  that  it  was 
owing  to  some  strange  circumstance  in  the  conduct  of  their 
opponents,  that  the  contest  had  not  long  dnce  ended  in  the 
to^  defeat  of  the  Royalists.  But  it  b^^n  to  be  rumoured, 
that  the  leaders  of  the  insurgent  troops,  and  most  likely  the 
troops  themselves,  supposing  that  they  had  the  emancipation  of 
fiieir  country  truly  at  heart,  were  more  intent  on  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  plunder  tnad  the  noUe  object  for  which  the  contest  was 
avowedly  carrying  on. 

Though  this  had  long  licen  suspected  by  those  who  were 
more  attentive  to  the  operations  ik*  the  luwtile  parties^  and 
though  it  was  often  stated  to  those  few  who  had  the  means  of 
accurate  information  on  a  subject  then  at  least  of  such  partial 
mterest,  it  was  not  generally  known,  until  the  disappmntnient 
of  some  of  our  countrymen  who  had  embarked  in  the  cause  of* 
the  Independents,  induced  them,  or  their  friends,  to  communi- 
'  cate,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  a  statement  of  the  character 
which  the  warfare  had  assumed.  But  we  believe  that  the 
author  of  the  narrative  before  us  is  the  only  one  the  many 
unfortunate  dupes  who  has  given  his  narrative  'm  the  r^ular 
and  authenticated  fimn  of  a  printed  vidume. 

Mr.  James  Hackett  describes  himself  as  a  young  gentleman, 
who,  the  termination  of  the  war,  and  the  reduction  of  tlie 
British  army,  was  disappointed  in  those  hopes  which  he  enter¬ 
tained  of  procuring  a  commisskm  in  the  military  service  of  his 
country.  His  friends  failed  in  their  endeavours  “  to  promote 
his  interests  in  any  other  capacity and  he  was  therefore,  in 
September  1817,  induced  to  apply  for  au  appointment  or  cum- 
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mission  in  one  cX  the  several  laments  which  were  then  railing 
in  this  country,  under  the  authority  (as  was  supposed)  the 
Independent  government  It  was  a  matter  of  notoriety,  th^ 
there  were  agents  sent  frmn  the  revolted  colonies  to  this  coun. 
try,  to  recruit  for  the  Insurgents,  and  allure  our  adventurous, 
needy,  or  de^rate  countrymen  to  become  stipendiaries  in  a  war 
against  the  Spanish  government.  There  is,  however,  some* 
thing  so  umxHnmon  in  this,  that  though  the  general  fact  be 
well  known,  we  think  it  necessary  to  communicate  Mr.  Hack- 
ett's  account  of  the  mode  in  which  he  entered  this  service,  not 
only  because  it  is  curious  in  itself,  but  chiefly  because  we  think 
it  of  importance  as  a  warning  to  our  countrymen. 

Mr.  Hackett  found  it  no  very  difficult  matter  to  procure  the 
appointment  which  he  sought.  There  were  at  that  time  no 
less  than  flve  corps  of  various  descriptions  forming  in  London— 
lancer»^riflemen>— *artillery — and  hussars,  both  green  and  red. 
Mr,  Hackett  preferred  the  artillery— -was  introduu^  to  a  Ctdo* 
nel  Gilmore,  who  had  been  appointed  by  a  Don  Mendez  to 
the  command  of  the  artillery  brigade,  and  was  nominated  a 
first-lieutenant  in  that  corps.  This  Don  Mendez  is  called  the 
accredited  agent  of  the  Independents  in  London.  Colonel  Gil¬ 
more,  and  all  the  other  gallant  colonds,  received  their  rank  from 
this  Don  Mendez ;  and  furthermore,  they  were  invested  with 
full  authority  to  grant  commissions  to  such  gentlemen  as 
they  might  consider  qualified  to  hold  the  Aibordinate  ranks  in 
their  respective  regiments."  Mr.  Hackett  states,  that  Colonel 
Gilmore,  thus  acting  altogether  under  the  authority,  sanc¬ 
tion,  and  guarantee  of  Don  Mendez,  and  in  every  respect  go¬ 
verned  by  his  directions,"  pledged  himself  to  his  new  subaltern 
for  the  futhful  performance  of  the  following  conditions : 

"  lit.  That  on  arriving  in  South  America,  1  should  retain  the 
rank  to  which  he  had  thus  appointed  me.  id.  That  I  should  from 
thence  receive  the  fiill  pay  and  allowances  enjoyed  by  officers  of 
similar  rank  in  the  British  service.  Sd,  That  the  expenses  of  outfit 
(with  the  exception  of  the  passage  to  die  Spanish  Mun,)  should  be, 
in  the  first  instance,  borne  by  myself ;  but,  tlh.  That  I  should,  im¬ 
mediately  on  arriving -in  Smith  America,  receive  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  dollars,  towards  defhiying  these  expenses."  p.  vii. 

Thus,  before  the  month  of  December,  this  corps  or  brigade 
of  artillery  was  composed  of  ten.  officers  and  about  eighty 

non-commissioned  officers  and  men."  It  is  to.be  observed, 
that  this  term  **  non-commissioned,"  however  applicable  to  the 
whole  body  of  officers  in  this  expedition,  is,  by  Mr.  Hackett, 
applied  only  to  those  who  are  so  designated  in  the  British  ser« 
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Tioe,  namely,  corporals,  seijeants,  &c.  On  the  2d  of  December, 
1817,  our  author's  brigade  was  ordered  to  embark  at  Graves¬ 
end,  on  board  the  Bntannia,  a  British  merchant-vessel  of  about 
400  tmis  burden.  At  the  same  time  a  very  conriderable  arma- 
nent,  composed  of  corps  bearing  the  various  denominarions 
which  we  have  mentioned,  and  embodied  under  the  same  high 
auipsces,  was  ordered  to  embark,  in  other  vessels,  for  the  nawig 
destination. 

On  the  24th  January,  1818,  our  author  and  his  corps  reached 
the  island  of  St  Bartholomew's.  About  the  same  time  the 
other  vessels  similarly  freighted  arrived  at  the  same  place.  It 
may  be  worth  while  mre  to  specify  the  various  corps  6rom  this 
country  which  thus  assembled,  preparatory  to  their  intended 
crusade  against  the  Spanish  government  There  was,  first  of 
all,  the  **  artillery  brigade,"  to  which  our  author  was  attached — 
there  was  a  corps  of  hussars,  called  the  First  Venezuela  Hus¬ 
sars,  under  a  Colonel  Hif^pesley,  consisting  of  about  thirty 
officers  and  160  non-commissioned  officers  and  men— -another 
^  r^ment  of  cavalry,"  called  the  Red  Hussars,  commanded  by 
a  Colonel  Wilson,  and  composed  o£  twenty  officers  and  100 
Bon-commissioned  officers  and  men — and  lastly,  a  rifle  corps, 
fffie  First  Venezuela  Rifle  Regiment,)  which  acknowledged 
me  command  of  a  Colonel  Campbell,  and  comprehended  37 
officers,  and  about  200  non-oommisrioned  officers  and  men. 
All  these  reached  Sn  Bartholomew's.  But  there  was,  besides, 
a  corps  of  lancers,  commanded  by  a  Colonel  Skeene,  and  con¬ 
sisting  of  220  officers  and  men,  who  embarked  at  the  same  time 
with  the  others,  but  all  of  whom  miserably  perished  by  the 
shipwreck  of  the  vessel  in  which  they  sailed. 

At  St.  Bartholomew's,  for  the  first  few  days,  Mr.  Hackett  was 
gratified  by  the  festivities  which  took  place.  The  Swedish  go- 
vemor  of  that  island,  impressed  with  a  uotion,  that  so  consider¬ 
able  a  force,  so  well  equipped,  and  coming  in  so  many  vessels, 
must  have  proceeded  on  their  enterprise  with  the  encouragement 
or  countenance  of  the  British  Government,  received  them  with 
great  kindness,  and  much  hospitality.  This  did  very  well  for  a 
lew  days,  but  it  could  not  repress  the  uneaaness  which  began  to 
spread  though  the  expedition,  in  consequence  of  stnne  very  dis¬ 
agreeable  rumoui^  as  to  the  state  of  tnat  contest  in  which  they 
were  about  to  engage.  When  they  had  been  about  three  weeks 
at  St.  Bartholomew's  without  receiving  any  confirmation  these 
ruraonrs,  or  any  accurate  information  of  the  state  of  afliurs  on 
the  Spanish  main,  it  was  resolved,  that  two  of  the  officers  should 
proceed  in  the  disguise  of  fishermen  to  ^  Margaritta,  and  from 
thence  up  the  Oroonoco  to  the  head  quarters  of  Bolivar  at  An. 
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giutura,  to  ascertain  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  and  inform  tligt 
leader  of  the  Independent  cause  of  the  arrival,  in  the  West  In. 
dies,  of  the  expedition  fitted  out  under  the  directions  and  audio, 
rity  of  his  accredited  agent."  But  this  scheme  for  pmciuiag 
inulligence,  or  orders  to  guide  their  proceedings,  could  not  be 
carried  iiito  execution,  as  no  boatmen  could  be  found  bold  enough 
to  lisk  tlieir  lives  in  so  dangerous  an  enterprise  as  that  of  coo. 
veying  to  die  continent  any  persons  connected  with  the  insur. 
gents. 

Tliis  was  a  very  alarming  symptom,  and  naturally  increased 
that  uneasiness  which  prov^  to  be  founded  on  very  just  appre. 
hensions,  as  to  the  perilous  attempt  to  which  those  employed  in 
this  ill-fated  expedition  had  committed  themselves.  aWliile  they 
were  anxiously  devising  some  mode  of  opening  a  communioatioo 
with  the  Main,  an  occurrence  took  place,  which  shewed  them  the 
horrible  system  on  which  this  dreadful  war  is  earned  on,  and  the 
liazards  attending  all  attempts  at  intercourse  with  the  insurgents. 
A  vessel  had  supplied  the  independents  with  some  provinons  b 
exchange  for  a  cargo  of  mules  with  which  she  was  proceeding  to 
Trinidad,  when  she  was  captured  by  a  Royalist  bng.  The  haa. 
barous  captain  of  the  Spanish  vessel  discovering  from  her  papers 
the  nature  of  the  traffic  in  which  his  prize  had  been  engag^,  put 
her  whole  crew  to  death. 

About  tills  time  occurred  a  .most  fatal  disunion  amongst  the 
officers  of  the  expedition,  which  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Hae. 
kett. 

"  Our  situation,  in  itself  sufficiently  distressing,  was  rendered  still 
more  critical  by  the  spirit  of  dissension  and  jealousy  which  now  sub¬ 
sisted  amongst  the  officers  commanding  the  diffierent  corps,  who  had 
become  so  perfectly  disunited,  as  scarcely  to  observe  towards  each 
other  the  common  forms  of  personal  recognition.  This  want  of  har¬ 
mony  among  the  superior  oncers  destroyed  all  exertions  for  the  ge- 
nenu  cause ;  and  the  colonels,  instead  of  evincing  a  aplicitude  to  foe- 
ward  the  views,  and  realize,  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power,  the  expecta¬ 
tions  they  had  excited  m  the  minds  of  their  fcdlowers,  appeared  to  be 
influenced  solely  by  an  anxiety  for  personal  precedency.  The  spirit 
of  jealousy  and  disunion  soon  extended  amongst  die  officers  in  ge¬ 
neral  ;  private  pique  and  quarrelling  were  the  results,  more  particu¬ 
larly  on  board  the  Prince  and  Emei^d,  (in  which  were  the  two  hue- 
sar  corps.)  Colonel  Hippesley,  on  his  arrival  in  the  West  Indies,  aa- 
Buroed  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  had,  during  the  passaM, 
caused  every  individual  under  nis  command,  to  take  an  oath  of  allep 
mance  to  the  Independent  government.  This  usurpation  of  rank  was 
ill-calculated  to  restore  amity  or  concord ;  and  the  general  spirit  of 
dissension  still  continuing,  tlie  governor  manifest  his  displeasure  by 
withdrawing  his  fonner  attention,  and  even  prohibited  several  of 
Colonel  Wilson's  officers  from  again  proceeding  on  shore ;  actually 
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ppiltfigteptries  opoB  the  beach  for  the  purpose  of  cnforditf  due  ebe- 
dienoAo  his  ooiniiiands.”  p.  SO. 

The  governor  had  soon  more  serious  cause  for  displeasure.  A 
lesson  in  the  tactics  and  morality  of  one  class  of  those  who  carry 
on  the  independent  waHkre,  hail  been  taught  to  the  oiheers  and 
privates  in  t|ie  expedition,  almost  as  soon  as  they  had  aiKhored 
at  8t  Bartholmew’s.  The  morning  after  Mr.  Hackett's  arrivd, 
a  ship  hove  in  sight,  beating  up  ibr  the  island.  When  she  ap. 
proadted  the  harbour,  and  saw  there  the  fmmidable  appearance 
of  four  English  ships  well  equipped,  (he  hung  back  ;  but-after 
reconnoitring  for  senne  time,  ventured  in  under  Spanish  Royalist 
eoloiirs.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  this  ship  was  a  pnne  to 
an  Independent  privateer,  the  commander  of  which  dispatched 
her,  witn  part  of  the  crew,  under  the  command  of  one  to  act  as 


to  the  property  was  just  as  legal  and  as  justifiable  as  that  of  the 
privateer  captain,  thought  it  better  to  proceed  to  St.  Bartholo. 
mew’s,  where  he  disposed  of  the  cargo,  converted  the  proceeds  to 
his  private  use,  then  scuttled  the  ship,  and  sunk  her  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean  sea. 

The  lesson  taught  by  this  independent  agent  was  not  lost  up- 
on  some  of  the  recruits,  who  would  no  doubt  have  soon  mam 
very  pretty  scholars.  One  morning  an  alarm  was  raised  in  the 
kanmur  by  the  firing  of  a  gun  in  the  town.  Mr.  Hackett,  on 
Rpuring  to  the  place  whence  the  sdund  proceeded,  was  surpris¬ 
ed  to  find  the  whole  garrison  under  arms,  the  governor  and  fbrt- 
najor  with  the  troops,  and  the  town  in  on  uproar.  All  eyes 
were  directed  to  a  small  schooner,  crowded  with  men,  in  the 
middle  of  the  harbour.  An  armed  boat  was  dispatched  by  the 
governor  to  bring  ashore  the  persons  in  the  schooner,  and  soon 
letumed  with  them,  when  Mr.  Hackett,  to  his  amazement  and 
r^ret,  saw  one  of  the  colonels,  (the  cktf^escadron  of  the  “  red 
hussars,^)  with  a  number  of  his  officers  and  others,  (among 
whom  was  the  worthy  privateer  prize-master  already  mentioned,) 
tooveyed  ashore  as  prisoners,  all  armed  and  disguised  under 
Wge  cloaka  The  cause  of  all  this  was  then  ascertained  to  be, 
that  this  doughty  chief  of  the  red  hussars,  or  bucaniers,  was 
proceeding  with  their  associates  to  Marygott  bay,  in  the  neigh- 
Bouring  island  of  St  Martin's,  to  cut  out  a  Spanish  polacre. 
Wen  with  specie,  wine,  brandy,  and  oil,  which  had  put  in  there 
on  her  voyage  from  Cadiz  to  the  Havannah.  The  governor 
adopted  the  course  which  was  most  prudent  and  most  conristent 
with  the  dignity  of  his  nation.  He  sent  information  to  the 
French  governor  of  St  Martin's,  of  the  design  which  he  had  do- 
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feated,  and  instantly  issued  orders,  that  the  whole  expedition 
should  quit  St  Bartholomew's  within  a  week. 

In  the  ships  which  conveyed  these  troops,  some  adventurous 
merchants,  dupes  as  it  appears  to  the  **  accredited  agent'*  whom 
we  have  mentioned,  shipped  gnns,  ammunition,  and  stcues,  to  « 
very  large  value,  which  that  agent  assured  them  would  be  pmu 
cha^  by  the  Independents  as  soon  as  they  reached  South  Ama. 
lica.  The  value  of  the  cargo  of  this  kind  on  board  the  Britaa- 
nia,  (the  ship  in  which  Mr.  Hackett  sailed,)  was  .^^35,000.  The 
supercargo,  very  naturally  alarmed  at  the  accounts  winch  he 
h^d  at  St.  Biutholomew's,  and  unable  then  to  procure  uxj 
authentic  intelligence  (d'  the  real  state  of  the  Independents  on 
the  Main,  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  allow  the  ship  to  proceed 
farther  until  he  was  possessra  of  more  accurate  information.  To 
obtain  this  he  went  himself  to  St  Thomas's  to  see  the  agent  for 
the  Independents  there.  This  agent  gave  him  most  woeful  se- 
oounts  of  the  state  to  which  the  insurgent  troops  were  at  tint 
time  reduced,  and,  what  was  the  most  serious  consideration  fit 
the  supercargo,  assured  him  not  only  that  they  were  unable  to 
purchase  these  stores,  but  had  made  no  preparations  for  tint 
purpose.  In  short,  it  turned  out,  that  the  I^ndon  agent  had 
acted  without  sufficient  authority,  and  had  entered  into  engB» 
ments,  the  performance  of  which  had  never  been  contemplated 

In  this  state  of  things,  with  no  prospect  of  any  market,  the 
only  prudent  course  that  could  be  pursued  by  the  person  who 
had  cnarge  of  the  cargo  was  to  return  to  England.  If  all  those 
engaged  in  the  exp^tion  had  at  the  same  time  come  to  that 
re^ution,  it  would  have  saved  the  lives  of  many  of  them,  and 
all  of  them  from  a  series  of  bitter  disappointments  and  disaster!. 
Such,  however,  was  not  yet  the  disposition  of  Colonel  GilmoR 
and  his  associates.  Th^  were  resolved  to  prosecute  their  ow 
terprise  still  farther.  ,  The  supercarTO,  in  fulfilment  of  Ui 
ch^er>party,  offered  to  procure  for  me  brigade 'a  conveyance 
to  the  Spanish  Main  without  the  guns  or  stores.  This,  how- 
ever,  was  rejected.  At  length  it  was  resolved,  that  the  is^p  in 
which  our  author  and  the  artillery  were  embarked,  should 
ceed,  with  two  of  the  other  ships,  to  Grenada,  in  the  hope  of  re> 
omving  more  satisfactory  intelligence  from  the  agent  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendents  in  that  island.  This  was  done,  and  the  result  was,  that 
It  brought  the  affairs  of  the  whole  expedition  to  a  critis.  AD 
the  worst  accounts  were  confirmed.  Tne  supercaigo  was  final¬ 
ly  resolved  as  to  the  imprudence  of  allowing  me  guns  and  stores 
to  proceed  to  the  Main ;  and  the  colonel  of  artillery  thought  his 
Btuation  so  totally  desperate,  that  he  immediately  msbanded  the 
brigade.  ' 
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The  condition  of  the  unfortunate  dupes  who  had  embarked  on 
this  expedition  was  now  truly  futiable.  Put  ashore  on  one  of  the 
West  liuha  islands,  with  weir  s{^ts  wmm  down  by  anxiety 
aod  ^sappointment,  with  splendid  unifmnns  and  empty  pockets, 
loipp  of  tnem  came  to  the  resolution  of  working  thw  passage  as 
Q^nmon  seamen  to  the  Umted  States.  Some  of  the  piivates  en¬ 
listed  in  the  Bridsh  regiments  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  others, 
who  were  arUficers,  suc^^ed  in  obUuning  employment  in  our 
colonies.  One  character  in  this  expe^Uon  was  a  printer,  with 
all  the  apparatus  of  his  vocation.  This  man  was  to  be  attached 
to  the  General  Bolivar,  to'print  the  proclamations  of  his  will,  and 
the  dispatches  of  his  vicUnries.  But  when  the  whole  corps 
d'snn^e  was  thus  broken  up,  the  poor  printer  was  lucky  enough 
to  obtain  employment  in  the  New^per  Office  at  Grenada. 

Mr.  Hackett,  through  the  particular  kindness  of  the  super- 
car^  of  the  vessel,  was,  witn  another  officer,  bis  constant  emn- 

Son,  permitted  to  continue  on  board  after  the  brigade  was 
anded.  Their  first  project  in  this  lamentable  situation  was 
to  join  themselves  to  some  of  the  other  corps,  which,  though 
daily  declining  in  strength,  and  in  a  state  of  com[dete  disorga- 
nizabon,  were  not  yet  actually  disembodied.  But  at  this  very 
,diDe,  some  persons  who  had  b^n  attached  to  the  patriot  ser- 
Tice"  arrived  at  Groiada,  and  gave  them  such  frightful  accounts 
of  the  hazards  and  hardships  of  the  service,— -of  its  dishonour, 
able  nature,— of  the  barbarous  inhumanities  perpetrated  by  both 
the  oontendingjparties,  that  this  desperate  resolution  was  speedi- 
\j  dropped.  Tuey  returned  on  board  the  vessel  to  St.  Bartho^ 
j^w's,  where  they  were  put  ashore.  All  their  applications  to 
the  masters  of  English  vessels  to  procure  a  passage  to  their  mu 
dve  country  were  vain,  for  they  had  no  money ;  and  in  Mr 
Hackett's  phraseolc^,  the  various  captains  rejected  every 
proposal  not  founded  on  a  pecuniary  basis.'*'  Their  applicariona 
to  American  ship-masters  to  procure  a  passage  to  the  United 
States,  were,  (as  it  may  earily  oe  supposed,)  fmr  the  same  reason 
Mually  unavailing.  At  lem^  they  heard  of  some  ships  at  St. 
Kitt's,  liberated  prizes,  which  were  to  proceed  to  Englaim  in  baU 
Ust,  and  in  these  they  hoped  they  might  obtain  a  passage.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  they  repaired  to  St.  Kitt's,  having,  by  the  sale  of  their 
iwords  and  gaudy  unifenms,  procured  some  money,  which  en¬ 
abled  them  to  pay  thrir  passage  to  that  island ;  and  after  vari¬ 
ous  ineffectual  attempts  to  procure  a  conveyance  to  England  by 
other  means,  they  engaged  with  the  master  of  one  of  these  ves¬ 
sels  to  work  their  passage  home  as  common  seamen. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  this  expedition  to  join^the  South  Ameri-. 
can  insurgents.  We  hold  it  out  as  a  warning  to  those  of  our 
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countrymen  who  entertmn  thoughts  of  embarking  on  either 
side  in  the  contest  now'  carrying '  on  in  that  ill-fated  country, 
The  prudence  of  our  Crovenunent  has  for  some  time  induced  it 
to  exert  that  salutary  authority  rested  in  it  by  the  constitutkn^ 
forbidding  all  British  subjects  from  serving  m  the  ranks  of  tbc 
Spanish  or  Insurgent  armies.  The  wisdom  of  the  proclainaddl 
issued  to  this  effect  about  the  end  of  the  j’car  1817  is  unqnefe. 
tkinablc,  and  it  has  not  beep  questioned.  But  even  if  this  ml 
thoritative  restraint  had  not  been  imposed,  it  is  tery  easy  to  shew, 
that  every  feeling  of  honour  and  mrsonal  interest  is  agmnst  oar 
taking  a  part  in  such  a  contest.  Grant  it,  that  the  cause  of  the 
insurrection  is  as  just  as  any  that  ever  was  asserted  by  the 
aaord ; — grant  it,  tnat  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  govcmineat 
towards  t^se  revolted  colonies  is  as  unwise,  illiberal,  and  ua 
just,  as  can  well  be  imagined,  still  there  are  considerations  total 
ly  unconnected  with  the  abstract  jusdee  of  the  contest  on  eitlm 
i^e,  which  ought  to  prevent  the  subjects  of  any  neutral  state 
from  taking  up  arms  on  behalf  of  ather  of  the  contending  pif. 
ties  in  the  cause  now  at  issue  on  the  South  American  contin^ 
Mr.  Hackett,  who  is  himself  still  a  strenuous  and  even  ea 
tbusiastic  advocate  of  the  insurgent  cause,  describes  the  warfiili 
carried  on  by  General  Bolivar  as  predatory  campaigns.’*  The 
account  which  this  narrative  gives  of  them,  justifies  the  exprea 
sion,  and  most  other  accounts  confirm  it.  It  would  therefish 
appear,  that  there  is  a  great  distinction  between  the  cause  of  file 
cokmists  and  the  conduct  of  those  who  are  carrying  on  a  war  un¬ 
der  the  pretext  of  fighting  for  that  cause.  We  do  not  meants 
assert,  that  all  those  who  nave  taken  up  arms  against  the  SpanA 
government  in  any  of  its  provinces,  have  made  the  cause  of  Ae 
colonists  a  mere  pretext  for  taking  up  arms  and  plundering  An 
country.  But  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  nature  of  fie 
eontest  in  that  province  to  which  the  expetlhion  of  Mr.  Hackett 
was  bound, — tlie  Carraccas,  'and,  more  particularly,  the  district  of 
Venesiiela ;  for  we  really  beHeve,  that,  in  the  provinces  to  die 
south  of  the  Plata,  the  war  was  conducted  on  much  nobler  prii^ 
ciplesi,  and,  therefore,  has  been  long  since  terminated.  Let  at 
see  then  in  what  way  the  war  is  carried  on  in  the  Carraccas,  on 
tlio  evidence  adduced  by  Mr.  Hackett. 

Now,  it  appears  to  us,  that  if  no  particular  instances  had  been 
mentionied  by  Mr.  Hackett — ^if  he  had  told  us  nothii^  more  than 
simply  and  generally,  that,  on  arriving  in  the  West  indies,  those 
exmeemed  in  this  expedition  discovered  that  the  war  in  which 
they  had  proposed  to  engage,  was  carried  on  with  such  barbarous 
inhumanity,  and  such  vimtions  of  all  principles  of  morality, 
that  the  great  bulk  of  those  who  had  even  staked  their  whole 
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ftirtusie  on  the  succew  the  expetUtkNit  shrunk  back  with  hor¬ 
ror  from  the  aoenes  in  which  they  must  have  ettgaged->^ven  that 
much  roust  have  been  believed,  because  it  was  ct^rmed  by  the 
roault.  Those  who  embarked  on  this  expedition  must  have 
been  quite  aware,  that  the  war,  in  which  they  wished  to  take  an 
active  part,  was  attended  with  aome  very  peculiar  circumstances, 
•ad  that  it  was  not  carried  on  according  to  the  regular  tactics  ot* 
iimdem  tiroes.  They  knew  it  to  be  a  civil  wm-,  and  therefore 
vaged  in  a  spirit  of  greater  mnoour,  and  with  a  disposition  to 
■f^ter  excesses  than  any- other.  They  knew  it  was  earned  cm 
1^  irregular  and  undisciimned  troops,  because  that  was  the  very 
caNrumstancc  that  afforded  encouragement  to  enter  the  service 
flf  the  insurgents.  In  short,  every  roan  who  made  Up  his  mind 
to  jtan  their  forces,  must  have  prepared  himself  to  surmount  all 
the  difficulties  incident  to  an  irregular  and  sanguinary  war. 
What  then  must  have  been  the  actual  horrors  which  could  in¬ 
duce  men  of  resolutions  sufficient  to  enter  upon  such  a  service, 
to  shrink  from  it,  and  choose  to  undergo  the  most  trying  hard- 
dlips — the  most  humifiating  resources  of  irremediable  poverty-^ 
die  shame  of  abandoning  a  hotd  project — and  the  imputations 
10  revolting  to  manly  minds  which  must  be  risked  by  such  an 
abandonment— what  must  have  been  the  actual  horrors  of  the 
iasurgent  service,  when,  all  theie  distresses  and  mortifications 
acre  undergone,  md  cheerfully  undergone,  rather  than  engage 
a  it  ?  The  single  drcumstancc  of  so  many  men  thus  abandon- 
the  enterprise,  would  have  been  very  strong  evidence  of  the 
tr^  of  the  general  assertion,  that  all  munane  and  moral  feel¬ 
ings  are  violat^  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  that  the  openu 
tioos  of  the  insurgents  arc  not  untruly  described  as  prcdiUory 
campaigns.^ 

It  may,  perh£q)s,  be  said,  that  the  abandonment  of  their  en- 
ticTprise,  by  Mr.  Hackett  and  his  associates,  can  be  accounted 
for  on  other  grounds,  even  on  his  own  shewing, — that,  if  Boli¬ 
var  had  received  them  cordially,— 4f  the  ships  nad  landed  them 
00  the  Spanish  main  with  their  guns  and  stores,  they  would  not 
htv^  returned,  and  that  the  expedition- would  not  have  beenr 
broken  up.  To  that  we  reply*  if,  indeed,  they  had  been 
landed  on  the  Spanish  miun,  it  may  be  admitted  that  they  would 
not  have  returned,  without  any  thing  being  thereby  proved  as 
to  the  character  of  the  war.  Had  they  join^  Bolivar's  army,  or 
been  landed  on  the  continent,  their  return  roust  luive  been  out 
of  the  question,  for  they  would  then  have  had  no  nfeans  a£  re¬ 
turning  ;  and  they  must  have  jmned  in  the  war,  and  endeavour¬ 
ed,  to  keep  themselves  alive  upon  the  plunder  of  the  country,  if 
oothijig  was  to  be  gained  more  honestly.  But  every  thing  oon- 
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firms  the  truth  of  the  statements  communicated  by  Mr.  Had. 
etty  as  to  die  mode  of  warfare.  No  reasoning  can  explain  swat 
the  facts  which  he  adduces. 

One  of  the  most  striking  instances  which  Mr.  Hackett  givd 
of  the  atrocities  which  are  committed  among  the  insurgents  ii 
the  pursuit  of  plunder,  is  one  which  had  been  already  conmniy 
cated  to  the  public  through  the  public  newspapers;  namdy, 
that  a  party  of  **  the  patriots  "  had  assasanat^  several  of  ow 
countr^en,  for  the  purpose  of  obtiuning  possession  of  their 
gage  t  Indeed  the  eqvupments  of  the  insurgents,  as  desci^ 
by  Mr.  Hackett  from  the  information  of  the  officers  who  had 
escaped  to  Grenada  from  their  army,  are  lust  in  that  state  most 
likely  to  incite  them  to  any  spoli^on  likely  to  afford  thea 
clothing. 

**  They  (the  officers)  assured  us,  that  in  consequence  theca- 
tended  duration  of  the  war,  and  the  exterminating  principle  iqiqi 
which  it  had  been  conducted,  the  country  in  general  displayed  osc 
uniform  scene  of  devastation  and  wretchedness.  That  the  pabiit 
forces  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  the  greatest  poverty,  totally  devoS 
of  discipline,  and  not  one-fourth  provided  witn  proper  military  ana^ 
the  remainder  being  compelled  to  resort  to  bludgeons,  knives,  and 

■iirh  rat-h^r  wMinmn*  ns  th<>v  rraiind  tnont  rMrlilv  TimoiirnVtlf* 


"In  clothing  they  were  still  more  destitute  and  deficient,  in  mot 
instances  merely  consisting  of  fragments  of  coarse  doth  wrapt  round 
their  bodies,  and  pieces  of  the  raw  buffalo  hide,  laced  over  their  feet, 
as  a  substitute  for  shoes,  which,  when  hardened  by  the  sun’s  hcn^ 
they  again  render  pliant  by  immersion  in  the  first  stream  at  whkk 
they  chance  to  arrive. 

"  A  blanket,  with  a  hole  cut  in,the  middle,  let  over  the  head,  and 
tightened  round  the  body  by  a  buffalo  thong,  has  been  frequently  the 
dms  of  the  officers ;  and  one  of  them  who  wipiessed  the  fact,  assured 
me,  that  such  was  actually  the  uniform  of  a  Britidi  colonel  (B  .  — 
who  was  at  that  time  in  the  Independent  service.”  Pp.  52,  S3. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed,  that  a  party  of  Englishmen,  snU^y 
equipped  at  all  points,  joining  a  body  of  men  at  a  time 
they  were  in  the  state  here  described,  must  have  excited  their 
jealousy  and  envy.  Men  inured  to  scenes  gf  blood — the  great 
end  of  aU  whose  operations  is  rapine,  and  to  whom  murder  seems 
but  as  a  pastime,  must  have  thought  little  of  putting  our,couD- 
trymen  to  death  for  the  sake  of  such  booty.  When  we  read  the 
account  which  Mr.  Hackett  gives  of  the  nashy  r^mentals  with 
which  the  hussars,  artillery,  and  lancers,  were  furnished — their 
gold,  and  ^ver,  and  scarletr— we  cannot  so  much  wonder  at 
the  melancholy  fate  which  they  met  with  among  these  savage 
Independents. 
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.  We  have  said  that  murder  seems  but  a  pastime  to  those  en- 
Mged  in  this  contest  Let  the  fcJlowing  instance  vouch  the 
justice  of  the  imputation.  Mr.  Hackett  gives  it  on  the  authority 
of  a  fnend  who  was  at  Margaritta,  and  escaped  from  the  service 
df  the  Insurgents. 

"  In  every  occurrence,*  a  total  want  of  system  in  the  leaders  was 
evident ;  each  merely  made  the  cause  a  pretext  or  cloak  for  fas  own  pri~ 
fate  views:  there  are  no  laws  or  r^ulations  to  bind  tnem,  or  even  to 
oontroul  their  inclinations,  each  possessing  absolute  arbitrary  power, 
without  a  sentiment  of  hotmir,  justice,  or  humanity.  An  instance  of 
this  was  related  to  me  by  a  blaw  ruffian,  who  is  the  interpreter  to 
Gmeral  Arismendi he  said,  that  a  few  days  before  we  arrived,  the 
Gmeral  sent  for  one  of  the  royalists  who  had  been  taken  prisoner, 
and  unused  himself  by  thrusting  his  sword  into  various  parts  of  his 
body ;  the  black,  who  longed  to  have  his  share  of  blood,  at  length 
lopi^  off  the  poor  fellow's  head,  and  appeared  to  take  the  most  sa- 
fige  pleasure  in  reflecting  on  the  jump  which  the  headless  carcase 
gave  befwe  it  fell  to  the  ground.**  P.  61. 

The  story  in  the  History  of  the  Bucaniers,  which  relates  how 
Lolonois  tore  out  the  heart  of  a  Spanish  prisoner,  who  refused  to 
betray  his  countrymen,  is  hardly  more  sickening  than  this.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  give  one  ot^gr  extract  from  Mr.  Hackett's 
narrative,  to  shew  that  the  samdfi^stem  of  barbarity  is  common  , 
in  the  conduct  of  the  naval  warfare. 

**  It  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that  the  sanmiinary  and  ferocious  duu 
fseter  of  the  warfare,'which  has  reflected  ^ting  disgrace  (hi  the  con- 
tnding  parties  on  the  continent  of  South  America,  idso  governs  the 
proceedings  of  the  hostile  navies ;  the  indiscriminate  destruction  of 
prisoners,  is  most  generally  accomplished  by  compelling  the  ill-fated 
cqitives  to  pass  through  uie  ceremony,  which  is  teclmcally  called, 
malking  the  plank.  For  this  purpose,  a  plank  is  made  fast  on  the 
gang-way  or  the  ship,  with  one  end  projecting  some  feet  beyond  the 
side ;  the  wretched  victims  are  then  mrced,  in  succession,  to  proceed 
along  the  fatal  board,  and  precipitate  themselves  from  its  extremi^ 
fato  the  ocean  ;  whilk  those,  who,  instinctively  clinging  to  life,  heu- 
tate  prompt  obedience  to  the  brutal  mandate,  are  soon  compelled,  at 
the  point  of  a  spear,  to  resign  themselves  to  a  watery  grave,  to  avoid 
die  aggravated  cruellies  of  their  inhuman  conquertH^**  P.  120. 

*  Unless  it  can  be  proved  that  Mr.  Hackett  has  been  imposed 
upon,  or  has  wilfully  calumniated  those  who  now  now  appear  in 
arms  as  the  Venezuelan  insui^nts,  the  extracts  which  we  have 

Sven  must  prove  the  two  great  char^  which  he  makes  agmnst 
eir  mode  of  warfare — nai^y,  that  it  is  disgraced  by  inhuman 
cruelties,  and  is  made  the  pretext  for  procuring  plunder.  The 
first  of  these  charges  has  never  been  ctmtradicted  from  any 
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quarter.  The  latter  haa  been  contradicted.  '  Bat  there  U 
stronger  evidence  of  its  truth  than  the  information  collected  by 
Mr.  Hackett  He  tells  us  of  one  transaction  which  he  hiiaa^ 
witnessed,  which  to  our  nunds  is  decisive  of  the  truth  of  the 
charge. 

While  the  expedition  was  at  Grenada,  they  were  joined  by  s 
mysterious  chai^ter  of  the  name  of  Hudson,  who  had  bpea 
several  years  in  the  service  of  the  Independents,  but  had,  lU  that 
time,  retired  from  it  on  account  of  a  misunderstanding  with  tlw 
chief,  Bolivar.  This  Mr.  Hudson,  (who  was,  it  seems,  com.  ' 
monly  called  General  Hudson,)  ai\er  tlie  artillery  brigade  was 
disbaiided,  engi^;ed  Colonel  Gilmore  to  join  with  him  in  an 
enterprise,  the  precise  nature  of  which,  wasy  for  some  time,  kept 
a  secret  But  many  of  those  connected  with  the  exp^tko 
(and  amongst  others  our  author)  were  earnestly  desired  to  co< 
operate  in  this  mysterious  undertaking,  with  assurances,''  aajt 
Mr.  Hackett,  that  the  short  period  of  two  months  would  tos 
minate  an  affmr  which  could  not  possibly  fril  of  enriching  then 
Ijeyond  their  most  sanguine  expectations.”  It  is,  however^  era 
ditable  enough  to  the  prudence  and  honour  of  most  of  thoSe  W 
whom  this  application  was  made,  that  they  refused  to  emb^  ili 
an  enterprise,  the  precise  natuM  of  which  was  not  disclosed,  bilt 
which  was  susjiected  net  t«s|be  very  justifiable.  The  de¬ 
sign,  however,  was  not  prosecuted  while  our  author  was  n 
the  West  Indies,  owing  to  the  want  of  cooperation.  But 
it  turned  out  that  Gonerd  Hudson's  plan  was,  **  to  conduct  aa 
armed  party  against  the  town  of  San  Martha,  for  the  purpose  of 
plundering  it,  and  afterwards  decompile  with  the  booty.” 

So  long  as  the  insiurgents  are  led  by  men  who  are  capable  A 
soch  things,  it  b  in  vain  to  hf^  that  the  independence  for  whkir 
they  profess  to  fight,  can  ever  be  achieved. — If  Venezuela,  rit 
any  other  part  of  the  South  American  Continent,  becomes  a  ral¬ 
lying  point  for  desperate  adventurers  from  all  parts  of  the  wiwld, 
it  cannot  be  expected  tha't  the  contest ’will  be  one  for  liberty  ®r 
independence.  No  regular  or  efficient  government  has  yet  been 
established  in  Venezuela.- — Bolivar  has  indeed  formed  a  soft  of  mi- 
lit^  government,  of  which  he  calls  himself  the  “  Supreme  Chief,” 
but  m  point  of  authority  and  influence  it  is  a  mere  shadow. 

We  nave  expressed  our  belief  in  the  truth  of  Mr.  Hackett's 
narrative.— It  has,  however,  we  have  already  hinted,  been  im¬ 
pugned.  Mr.  Louis  Lopez  Mendez,  the  accredited  agent  of 
Bolivar,  has  puUished  a  long  statement  in  the  newspapers,  in 
which  he  accuses  Mr.  Hackett  of  having  published  a  tissue  of 
falsehoods,  and  “  horrible  calumnies.”  l^t  M.  Mendez  does 


not  state  any  of  the  particular  instances  of  inaccuracy  on  die  part 
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of  Mr.  Hackett,  and  his  only  specific  charge  a^nst  him  is,  his 
assumption  of  the  dtle  of  ^  Lieutenant'”  in  the  Independent  ser> 
vice— an  honour  so  doubtful,  and  certmnly  in  Mr.  Hackett‘'s 
case,  so  transitoiy,  that  it  might  have  been  1^  unassailed. — The 
ground  on  whicn  it  is  demed  him  by  Mr.  Mendez  is,  that  Mr. 
Hackett  never  held  a  commission  in  the  British  service,  which,* 
it  seems,  is  a  qualification  indispensable  to  attain  the  honour  of 
one  under  the  supreme  chief  Bolivar ;  though  Mr.  Mendez  ad¬ 
mits  that,  if  Mr.  Hacket  had  **  joined  the  army  in  the  general 
cause  of  liberty,'”  his  appointment  by  Colonel  Gilmore  would 
have  been  confirmed. 

One  part  of  Mr.  Mendez’'s  statement  does  surprise  us. — He 
avers  that  Mr.  Hackett  told  him  he  had  offered  his  services  to 
the  Independent  Admiral  Brion.  This  may  indeed  be  true, 
without  proving  any  thing  against  the  veracity  of  our  author, 
though  he  does  not  mendon  the  circumstance  in  his  book.  But 
certainly  if  it  be  true,  it  must  prevent  any  imputation  agtunst  the 
courage  and  resolution  of  Mr.  Hackett,  wnen  we  re^  his  de¬ 
scription  of  the  man  under  whom  he  offered  to  serve. 

"  Brion  is  a  Creole  of  Curuaoa,  rather  advanced  in  years,  of  a  com¬ 
manding  and  stem  deportment,  dwk  penetrating  eyes,  and  remark¬ 
ably  long  black  mustachioe,  whiclMam  up  behind  his  ears,  giving 
him  an  air  of  much  fierceness.**  ^119. 

It  seems  that  the  Colonel  (Gilmore)  of  artillery,  of  whom  the 
last  circumstance  that  Mr.  Hackett  mentions  is,  ms  projected  en- 
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quarters  of  General  Bolitar.  Mr.  Mendez,  in  his  “  Statement,” 
states  that  **  Colonel  Gilmore  now  commands  the  ardllery  at  An- 
gustura,  and  is  much  esteemed  by  the  Independent  government.” 
We  therefore  trust  that  he  is  now  engaged  in  something  more 
honourable,  and  more  becoming  the  ramc  which  he  once  held  in 
the  British  army,  than  prosecuting  such  enterprises  as  that  which 
he  undertook  with  Hudson*.  The  newspapers  state  that  he  was 
lately  besieging  Cumana,  we  hope  not  with  the  same  design  that 
he  intended  to  attack  the  town  of  San  Martha. 

Once'  more,  we  must  guard  ourselves  agiunst  being  supposed 
to  include  the  whole  body  of  those  who  have  taken  up  arms 
against  the  Spanish  authorities,  in  the  various  ports  of  Sbuth 

*■  This  Colonel  GilinoTe  wm,  we  understand,  a  subahem  in  the  British  service  du> 
the  last  war. — Hi[^)eile7  (whom  Mr.  HaAett  mentioos  m  commanding  one  of 
(he  hussar  raiments  in  die  expedition)  is,  m  was,  aim  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Bthah 
sraiy.  None  of  the  officers  who  were  coneemed  in  Mr.  Hackett’i  expedition  had  ever 
holden  any  rank  beyond  tbat  of  subalteiiu  in  the  British  savkoi 
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America,  in  the  accuaation  that  the  war  carried  on  ostenuUj  in 
the  cause  of  liberty,  and  for  the  emancipation  of  an  opprmed 
population,  is,  in  fact,  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  robb^  and 
plunder. 

The  independent  drovemment  of  Buenos  Ayres  has  vindicated 
its^  from  the  charge  of  countenancing  the  piracies  committed 
by  privateers  under  their  flag.  In  the  official  notice*  published 
by  that  government  on  the  l6th  August,  1817,  they  admit  that 
the  former  revolutionary  or  indepenaent  G^ernment  had  been 
too  incautious  in  granting  letters  of  marque,  and  states  that  a 
commission  was  then  -  appointed  to  put  a  stop  to  the  future 
abuses  of  their  privateers.  This  was  the  only  course  by  which 
that  government  could  clear  itself  from  the  (fisgracc  of  counte* 
andng  these  piracies.  If  the  some  course  be  not  adopted  by  the 
other  Independent  governments,  it  will  be  impossible  for  them 
to  avoid  mcurring  the  deserved  hostility  of  ^  the  Europesn 
powers.  The  Bridsh  flag  itself  has  not  been  safe  from  the  out-, 
n^es  of  the  Independent  priv'ateers,  and  it  was  only  very  lately 
that  a  British  East  In^hamen  was  boarded  by  one  of  them,  and 
all  her  papers  br(dien  open.  It  must  necessarily  become  the  in¬ 
terest  of  every  trading  nation  to  put  down  system  which 
g^ves  rise  to  such  lawless  violei^l^ 

As  a  mere  question  of  advami^e  to  this  country,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  tliat  our  commercial  interests  would  be  vastly  benefit¬ 
ed  by  the  emancipation  of  the  Spanish  provinces,  or  by  the 
abandonment  on  the  part  of  Spain  herself,  of  those  most  impdi- 
tic  regulations,  which  have  nume  ber  colonial  system  so  injunous 
to  herself,  and  have  shut  out  all  the  rest  of  the  world  from  the 
tracts  of  the  finest  coimtries  in  the  world.  This  advantage  would 

*  We  consider  the  sentinents  cipresMd  m  this  nodoe  to  be  mdi  as  do  honour  Is 
the  prewnt  gorenmcnt  of  Bucoos  Ayies.  As  k  mentkmt  the  reference  of  sxieh  com. 
plants  to  oAer  pun*  of  South  America,  and  k  in  itself  a  document  of  sene  inttiek, 
we  snbjsin  the  iblfowaiig.  csucasa  ftsm  It. 

*•  Bucwes  Ayns,  16(k  Angnst,  tS)7.— For  some  thne  past  (fie  tamgn  papen 
have  been  fiDed  with  coroplahm  againit  our  cnnuas,  Im  acting  amtrary  to  the  llsws 
nations  ;  but  at  t/nm  ceeydMMft  mu$t  rtfar  to  other  furU  of  South  Amtrico  aa  wA  at 
to  OUTS,  ^  government  waiirlbr  infonnation  leas  vague,  as  to  the  authors  of  thoseea- 
cesMs,  in  order  to  give  entire  sathfkction  to  neutral  and  friendly  powers.  The  injus- 
tioe  of  Spain  hm  placed  us  on  a  piedpfce,  and  involves  oua  naam  as  acts  mpugaant  to 
our  fedings.  The  evil  originated  from  little  cantkm  used  by  the  former  government, 
in  granting  lettoa  of  marine,  little  suspecting  then  that  bad  ust  wauld  be  mndeaf 
them.**  **  At  present  the  supreme  government  has  a|qpointad  a  Commiasion,  which  ia 
acting  inrrssangy,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  future  abuses  of  our  privateers,  tfe 
hold  nothing  more  sacred  than  hmour,  and  no  thne  shall  be  loalin  removing  all  ooca* 
slim  for  these  calumnies  exdted  sgaintt  us  by  oar  eneaiies.— Neither  anarnhical  nor 
sans-cullotte  ideas  exist  in  South 'America.  We  did  not  declare  our  independence  until 
interior  order  was  cumpletely  established.'’ 
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be  probdMj  nftost  comj^tely  cAftained  by  the  Aueoess  of  the 
ooloiintA  in  the  present  contest  But  coiuidering  the  way  in 
whidi  that  contest  is  ncrw  carfying  on  in  the  prorinee  of  Vene* 
niela,  conndering  the  cHmes  cX  which  it  is  tne  cause^  arid  for 
which  h  is  the  pretext,  it  may  very  reasondbly  be  doubted,  whe> 
thcr,  with  a  view  to  the  happiness  of  the  inhabitants,  or  the  hi» 
terests  of  this  country,  it  would  not  be  better  Unit  the  coritesl 
were  ended  on  any  t^rms. 


lit.  III.  Historic  Doubts  relative  to  HapOteoh  9iufntqiart^» 
London.  1819.  Hatchard.  Fp.  48. 


Ir  books  were  to  be  judged  of  by  their  nze,  we  shotild  hesHate 
to  call  the  attenUon  of  our  readers  to  the  present  work,  or,  at 
^  events,  to  detain  them  long  in  a  review  of  it.  ^t  it  so 
happens,  that  quantity,  of  w^tever  importance  it  may  be  in 
estimating  many  a  gross  matsM  in  cornmon  life,  is,  in  liteTa- 
ture,  no  criterion  of  excellent  The  most  convincing  discusa 
fions  are  generally  those  which  are  conducted  with  the  greatest 
eoDciseness,  and  in  which  the  attention  is  not  diverted,  from  th* 
great  body  of  proof,  to  numberless  minutue  of  detail,  tediotis 
and  troublesome  to  go  through,  but  of  little  conseCpience  to  the 
tMun  o4]^ect  With  respect  to  the  work  before  us,  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  subject,  the  novelty  of  the  design;  die  sjarit  and 
address  shewn  in  the  execution,  together  with  the  excellence  of 
the  style,  constitute  a  chdm  upon  our  attention  which  U 
generally  thought  to  belong  only  to  works  of  bulky  cKmeri- 
ftofts. 

The  world  has  been  accnstoraed,  of  late,  to  hear  a  good  deal 
of  the  sceptical  philosophy ;  and  the  principles  of  that  philoso¬ 
phy  have  been  no  means  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  convert^ 
or  at  least  in  establishing  an  hdhience  over  the  minds  of  men- 
ht  the  present  pubfication,  the  author,  by  applying  those  pfin- 
eicdes  to  contemporary  history,  has  proted  that  the  sto^  of 
KiqiDleon  Buonaparte  is,  for  au^  we  know  to  the  contra^, 
an  entire  fiction ;  and  that  all  we  have  to  do,  is  to  embrace  the 
philosophy  of  Hume,  resting  assured  that  any  i^iprdlensiona 
we  may  entertain  respecting  .the  projects  of  the  prisoner  at  9t 
Helena  are  idle  ana  chilmsh.  He  is,  perhaps  ^  there  be, 
indeed,  any  one  confined  tfaeref)  a  mari  of  ammtious  tieirs  and 
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of  a  powerful  mind ;  but  as  to  his  being  a  person  of'  the  name 
of  Buonaparte,  who,  within  these  last  twenty  years,  has  Itud 
whole  countries  in  blood,  and  thrones  in  ruin,  the  suppoation  is 
quite  ridiculous ;  it  being  altogether  incredible  that  such  a  per-  , 
son  as  this  Buonaparte  is  said  to  have  been,  ever  existed,  or 
that  the  events  he  is  recorded  to  have  brought  about,  ever  took 
place.  From  beginning  to  end,  the  whole  story  is  replete  with 
contradictions  and  improbabilities,  with  deeds  above  heroic, 
monstrous  vicissitudes,  and  events  so  passing  Strange,  as,  the 
sceptic  wall  inform  us,  no  tesdmony  can  ever  establish.  It  is 
moreover  shewn,  that  the  tt»timony  we  have,  (for  it  is  upon 


of  vague  authority,  interested  in  their  views,  and  (discordant  in' 
their  accounts.  What  is  farther  stated  as  impeaching  the  ere- 
dibility  of  the  narrative,  is,  that  the  very  persons  who  profess  to 
believe  it,  do  not  act  at  all  according  to  that  belief.  Thar 
practice  and  their  creed  arc  totally  at  variance.  A  glaring  in¬ 
stance  of  this  is  given  in  the  case  of  what  is  called  the  Whig 
party,  who,  whust  they  professedly  stand  forth  as  the  great 
champions  of  liberty,  are  no  1^  the  advocates  of  the  despot 
Napoleon.  Another  very  suspiAus  circumstance  in  the  story 
of  Buonaparte  is'  pointed  out,  which  is,  the  air  of  romance  per¬ 
vading  it,  in  the  completeness  of  every  thing  that  is  done.  Add 
to  this,  the  departure  from  all  ordinary  motives  of  human  con¬ 
duct,  as  exemplified  particularly  in  the  French  people ;  and  the 
want  of  all  reason  which  can  be  assigned  for  the  events  re¬ 
corded,  either  from  the  occasion  that  called  them  forth,  or  from 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  brought  about.  The 
one  is  not  maintained  to  have  existed ;  and  the  circumstances 
were  directly  such  as  to  discountenance  the  story  altogether.  In 
order  farther  to  point  out  to  the  scepdc  his  credulity  in  admit- 
'  t'mg  the  story  in  question,  a  portion  of  it  is  put  into  an  antique 
dre.ss,  with  an  air  of  sacredness  about  it,  as  if  we  had  been  jire- 
seht^  with  extracts  from  the  ancient  history  of  some‘s  pccufiar 
people  in  a  distant  country,  similar,  for  instance,  to  that  of  the 
Jews.  To  render  more  complete  the  resemblance  to  such  in-  • 
artificial  histories,  some  anachronisms  are  interspersed,  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  narrative  occarionaily  retrospective.  The  story  being  - 
put  into  this  form,  is  presents  to  the  sceptic  and  the  approvers 
of  scepticism,  either  to  reject  and  be  consistent,  or  to  receive  "m 
contraction  of  all  their  principles.  A  few  remarks  are  l^hcn 
made  as  to  any  difference  that  might  exbt  between  Buona- 
panc s  story  and  one  professedly* miraculous;'  and  it  is  shewn^’ 
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that,  as  to  cr^ibility,  there  is  no  difference  between  them,  the 
'one  being  eoually  improbable  with  the  other,  and  therefore 
equally  incredible.  Hume,  inde^,  would  have  called  Buona- 
'parte’s  history  miraculous,  and  thus  have  put  it,  as  far-  as  cnv 
'Hibility  is  concerned,  precisely  on  the  same  footing  with  those 
which  he  has  rejected.  Another  circumstance  renders  the' nar¬ 
rative  in  question  extremely  suspicious;  and  that  is,  its  n/r- 
tlonality^  as  addressed  to  Englishmen,  who  are  all  afong  held 
up  to  view  in  the  most  flattering  light,  and  as  acting  by  far  the 
most  glorious  part  in  thia  extraordinary  drama.  As  this  is  a 
kind  of  objection  which  has  been  thought  almost  fatal  to  the 
Jewish  history,  of  course  it  should  be  allowed  to  have  the  same 
weight  in  invalidating  the  accounts  respecting  Buonaparte. 
And  these  accounts  are  shewn  to  be  much  more  expos^  to 
doubts  than  the  m'u*aculous  histories  which  sceptics  nave  re¬ 
jected,  inasmuch  as,  in  the  latter,  the  establishment  of.  the 
truth  of  one  miracle  authenticates  the  lest;  whereas,  in  the  life 
and  fortunes  of  Napoleon,  the  parts  do  not  establish  each  other, 
but  each  rests,  generally,  upon  its  own  separate  and  independ¬ 
ent  evidence.’  The  history  of  Buonaparte  having  been  thus 
'  ^scussed,  and  the  sceptical  theory  concerning  the  evidence  of 
testimony  having  been  shewn  to  apply  to  it  in  such  a  variety  of 
particulars,  and  so  much  more  forcibly  than  it  does  to  the  Jew¬ 
ish  .or  Christian  story,  the  disciple  of  Hume  is  called  upon 
other  to  abandon  his  theory  alu^ther,  or  to  apply  it  first 
where  it  is  most  applicable ;  and  upon  these  grounos,  on  which 
he  oppugns  the  Christian  Scriptures,  to-  acknowledge  the  ae- 
counts  of  Buonaparte,  with  which  the  world  has  bwn  so  long 
amazed  and  terrified,  to  have  been  a  mere  forgery — the  amuse-  ^ 
ment  of  wits,  or  the  bugbear  of  politicians. 

Having  thus  given  a  general  outline  of  the  argument  in  the 
work  before  us,  it  is  time  we  should  present  some  specimen  of 
its  execution.  And  with  so  much  skill  has  this  been  managed, 
that,  for  our  own  part,  we  must  confess,  the  effect  produceil  by 
the  perusal  of  the  work  was,  for  th^  time,  a  poetic^  belief  that 
Buonaparte  was  a  mere  phantom—^ 

A  talisman  or  spell. 

By  which  the  magic  art  of  shrewder  whs 
Has  held  the  unthinking  multitude  enthrall’d.* 

So  delicate  is  the  irony,  and  so  complete  the  sophistical  inter¬ 
mixture  of  trutli  and  falsehood,  so  artfully  does  the  author 
throw  every  hostile  argument  into  the  shade,  and  bestow  upon 
•  his  own  reasoning  the  broad  colouring  of  noon;  so  skilfully 
does  he  apply  principles,  specious  though  unsound,  as  to  prew 
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duce,  ao  far  M  our  habitual  oDnvictioDi  will  allow,  that  doubt 
pnd  eonfusioD  as  to  the  history  of  Buoni4)artc,  which  has  so 
oftea  been  prc^ucad  by  reasoning  much  less  conclunve,  respecU 
Ing  the  Christian  reooras;  and  when  produced,  has  led  either 
to  much  instability  in  the  faith,  or  in  some  cases,  we  fear,  to 
avowed  unbelief.  But  let  such  persons,  who  have  either  weakly 
or  wickedly  suffered  themselves  to  be  cheated  out  of  their  reh- 
gious  creed  by  reasoning  of  this  sophistical  character,  reflect. 
^  a  moment,  how  absuid  that  reasoning  appears,  when  appliea 
to  the  history  of  their  own  day ;  and  no  longer  sacriflee  to  spa> 
culative  difficulties,  least  of  all  to  d^culties  ao  easily  removed^ 
those  pLun  convictions  of  the  general  faithfulness  of  humia 
testimony,  the  extinction  of  whicm  is  an  act,  at  once  of  violence 
to  our  nature,  and  of  injustice  to  the  understanding  and  Tei>> 
dtv  of  our  species. 

'^ut  we  return  to  give  a  specimen  from  the  work  before 
ci  the  admirable  address  with  which  it ,  is  executed.  Thf 
author  is  speaking  o£  the  improbahiiities  in  Buonaparte's  story, 
•nd  reasoning  upon  that  celebrated  prindple  of  HuBne'8-*<i« 
jarinciple,  by  the  oye,  which,  truth  compels  us  to  observe,  hai 
ever  been  familiar  to  men  of  narrow  and  ignorant  minds  in  every 
age  and  country ;  that  nothing  if  to  be  reemVed  upon  the  tesh- 
mopy  d  others,  which  is  not  warianted  by  oyr  own  experience. 

"  But^  die  same  testimony,  which  would  have  gr^  weight  fal 
establidiing  lathing  intrinsically  probable,  will  lose  pert  of  this  wei^ 
in  {Mfoportion  as  me  matter  attested  is  improbable ;  and  if  adduced  in 
support  of  any  thing  that  is  st  variance  with  unifSom  experience,  wil 
be  rejected  at  once  by  all  sound  reasoners.  Let  us  then  consider  wbal 
sort  m  a  story  it  is  that  is  prc^xised  to  our  aoceptanew.  How  grossly 
contradictory  are  the  reports  of  the  different  authorities,  I  have  ak 
ready  rematxed ;  but  consider  by  itself  the  story  told  by  any  one  of 
them  ;  it  carries  an  air  of  fiction  and  romance  on  die  very  face  of  H; 
all  the  events  are  great,  and  splendid,  and  marvellous ;  great  armies, 
great  victories,  great  frosts,  great  reverses,  *  hairbreadth  scapes,’  em¬ 
pires  subverted  in  a  few  days ;  every  thing  happening  in  defiaiKe  of 
political  calculation,  and  in  opposition  to  the  acperience  of  past  timea; 
every  thing  upon  that  grand  scale,  so  common  in  tpic  poetir,  so  rare 
in  r^  life,  and  thus  c^culated  to  strike  the  imagination  of  the  vul¬ 
gar,  and  to  remind  the  sober-drinking  few  of  the  Arabian  Nif^ita. 
Every  event  too  haa  that  rommtnfu  and  oompletenasa  srhi A  ia  so  cha¬ 
racteristic  <>f  fiction ;  nothing  is  dona  by  halvas ;  we  hava  complete  vi^ 
tories ;  total  overthrows ;  eiUire  subversion  of  empires ;  p^fect  rw- 
establishmenta  of  than,  crowded  upon  us  in  rapid  sucocaaon.  To 
enumerate  the  improbabilities  of  each  of  the  aevaal  parts  of  this  hia« 
tory  would  fill  volumes ;  but  they  are  so  fresh  in  every  one’s  memo« 
ry,  that  there  is  no  need  of  such  a  detail.  Let  any  judidoua  man,  Bd 
ignorant  of  hiatory  and  of  human  nature,  revolve  them  ia  his  prin^ 
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and  consider  how  far  they  are  conforauble  to  experience,  our  best  and 
only  sure  guide.  In  vain  will  he  seek  in  history  for  something  simi¬ 
lar  to  diis  wonderful  Buonaparte ;  *  Nought  but  himself  can  be  his 
parallel.*  **  ”  Pp.  24—26.' 

After  comparing  the  conquests  of  Napoleon  with  those  of 
Alexander,  and  his  eminie  with  that  of  Rome,  in  order  to  point 
out  the  want  of  resemblance  between  them,  the  author  proceeds : 

"  Another  peculiar  drcumstance  in  the  history  of  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  personage  is,  that  when  it  is  found  convenient  to  represent  him 
as  defeated,  though  be  is  by  no  means  defeated  by  halves,  but  involved  • 
in  umcfa  more  sudden  and  total  min  than  the  personages  of  real  his-  \ 
tan  oaually  meet  with ;  yet  if  it  is  thought  fit  he  should  be  restored,  it 
is  done  as  quickly  and  completely  as  if  Merlin’s  rod  bad  been  employed. 

He  enters  Uuaaia  with  a  prodigious  arm^,  whidi  is  totally  ruined  by  an 
unprecedented  hard  winter ;  {every  thing  relating  to  this  man  is  pro- 
digiota  and  unprtcedmied  i)  yet  in  a  few  months  we  find  hhn  entrust¬ 
ed  with  anothW  great  arm^  in  Germany,  wbidi  is  also  totally  ruined 
at  Leipeic,  makii^,  indusire  of  ths  Egyptian,  the  third  great  army 
thus  totally  lost ;  yet  the  French  are  so  good-natiired  as  to  furniih 
him  with  another,  sufficient  to  make  a  fonmdable  stand  in  France ;  he 
is  however  comjmred,  and  prttenUd  miih  th$  soaerngnitf  <ff  EUta. 
(nirdy,  by  the  bye,  some  more  probable  way  mi^t  have  been  found 
of  disposing  of  mm  till  again  w^ted,  than  to  place  him  thua  on  the 
very  verge  of  his  ancient  dominions ;)  thence  he  return's  to  France, 
where  he  is  received  with  open  arms,  and  enabled  to  lose  a  fourth 
great  army  at  Waterloo ;  yet  so  eager  were  these  people  to  be  a  fifth 
time  led  to  destruction,  it  was  found  necessary  to  confine  him  ip 
an  island  some  thousand  miles  offi,  and  to  quarter  foreign  troopa  upon 
them,  leat  tbcT  should  make  an  inaurrectian  in  bis  fevour.  Does  any 
one  believe  all  this,  and  yet  refuse  to  believe  a  mirade?  Or  rather,  whaf 
is  this  but  a  miracle  1  Is  it  not  a  vidation  of  the  laws  of  nature  ?  for 
surely  there  are  moral  laws  of  nature  as  well  as  phvsical ;  which, 
though  more  liable  to  exceptions  in  this  or  that  particular  case,  are  no 
less  true  ae  general  rwlet  thw  the  laws  oX  matter,  and,  therefore,  cannot 
be  violated  and  contradicted  beyond  a  certain  point  without  a  mirade.** 

The  sense  of  the  word  mirade^  as  here  used,  is  ezplabed  by 
the  author  in  a  note. 

Our  last  selection  shall  be  from  that  part  of  the  work  in  which 
the  history  id*.  Buonapurte  is  put  into  Uie  sort  of  dress  in  which 
it  would  have  been  liLely  to  appear,  had  the  events  taken  place 
about  3000  years  back,  and  b^  transmitted  to  us  by  the  pen 
of  some  contemporary  Jewish  historikn.  The  narrative  is  car¬ 
ried  on  with  that  simplicity  and  brsvity,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
with  that  neglect  of  strict  method  and  chroncdc^cal  order  which 
characterize  the  sacred  historians.  Even  their  phraseology  has 
been  adopted,  and  the  imitation  of  their  whole  style  and  manner, 
brought  so  cl^,  as  to  throw  over  the  narrative  w  air  oC  sacred* 
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ness,  in  order  the  more  forcibly  to  convict  the  sceptic  cither  of 
credulity  in  believing  the  events  recorded,  or  of  obstinacy  in  re. 
jeeting  other  histories,  because  presented  to  him  under  a  similar 
form. 

Then  the  ruler  of  Austria,  and  all  the  rulers  of  the  north  coun¬ 
tries,  sent  messengers  unto  Napoleon,  to  speak  peaceably  unto  him, 
saying,  "  Why  should  there  be  war  between  us  any  more }  Now 
Napoleon  had  put  awi^  his  wife,  and  taken  the  daugnter  of  the  ruler 
of  Austria  to  wife.  ^  all  the  counsellors  of  Napoleon  came  and 
stood  before  him,  and  said.  Behold  now,  these  kings  are  merciful 
kings,  do  even  as  they  say  unto  thee ;  knowest  thou  not  yet  that 
France  is  destroyed  ?  But  he  spake  roughly  unto  his  counsellor^ 
and  drave  them  out  from  his  presence,  neither  would  he  hearken  unto 
their  voice.  And  when  all  the  kings  saw  that  they  warred  against 
France,  and  smote  it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  came  near  to 
Paris,  which  is  the  royal  city,  to  take  it ;  so  the  men  of  Paris  went 
out,  and  delivered  up  the  city  to  diem.  Then  those  kings  snake 
kindly  to  the  men  of  Paris,  saying.  Be  of  good  cheer,  there  shall  no 
harm  happen  unto  you.  Then  were  the  men  of  Paris  glad,  and  said, 
Napoleon  is  a  tyrant ;  he  shall  no  more  rule  over  us :  also  all  the 
princes,  the  judges,  the  counsellors,  and  the  captains,  whom  Napoleon 
had  raised  up,  even  from  the  lowest  people,  sent  unto  Lewis,  the  * 
brother  of  king  Lewis  whom  they  had  slain,  and  made  him  king  over 
France."  P.  35. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  readers,  that  this  application 
Scriptuim  language  savours  of  profaneness.  And  were  the  oh, 
jeet  to  disparage  ikripture,  or  trifle  with  it,  or  were  it  an  applw 
cation  of  the  most  sacred  ideas^  and  such  as  belong  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Being,  or  to  the  holy  mysteries  of  reli^on,  to  beings  fnul 
and  human,  or  to  subjects  common  and  trivi^,  then  the  charge 
of  profaneness  would  be  justly  deserv'cd.  Such  associations  are 
undoubtedly  profane,  and  tend  to  diminish,  if  not  to  destroy, 
that  reverence  for  God  and  things  sacred,  which  should  ever  ^ 
mmntained  w^th  the  mo^t  scrupulous  vigilance.  But  there  is  a 
vast  difference  between  the  wanton  use,  or  parodying  of  Scrip 
ture  for  a  bad  or  idle  purpose,  and  the  mere  borrowings  of  Scrip 
tural  manner  and  phraseology  with  a  serious  and  good  intention, 
especially  when  it  is  rememwred,  that  that  intention  is  to  main¬ 
tain  the  reverence  due  to  the  Bible  agmnst  the  treacherous  in¬ 
sinuations,  or  open  attacks,  of  its  enemies.  Some  language,  in¬ 
deed,  by  reason  of  the  ideas  which  it  conveys,  is  in  itself  of  a  sa¬ 
cred  character,  and  can  never,  without  profanation,  be  applied  to 
the  objects  of  common  life.  But  other  language  has  b^me  sa¬ 
cred  by  being  consecrated  to  the  use  of  ^ripture,  and  not  from 
conveying  necessarily,  or  even  from  its  being  applied  to  ideas  of 
a  sacred  nature.  This  is  particularly  true  with  reference  to  the 
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fiction  of  our  translation,  which,  although  borrowed  in  a  great 
measure  from  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek,  yet  arose  in  no 
small  degree  from  the  phraseology  of  the  times  in  which  the 
translators  lived.  Still  we  would  call  that  diction  sacred,  even 
where  it  does  not  convey  sacred  ideas,  just  as  we  call  silver  ves¬ 
sels  sacred  when  devoted  to  the  use  or"  a  church.  And  as,  in 
the  latter  case,  few  would  scruple  to  convert  these  vessels  into 
money,  if  for  the  purpose  of  drfending  their  churches  from  the 
torch  or  cannon  of  an  infidel  army ;  so  it  might  be  affirmed,  the 
language  of  Scripture,  when  it  is  not  in  itself  sacred,  may  be 
converted  into  argumen^  to  preserve  from  hostile  devastation 
that  book  to  whose  service  it  has  been  devoted.  We  ^ow,  in¬ 
deed,  or  rather  we  earnestly  contend,  that  all  care  should  be 
taken  to  guard  the  sacredness  of  the  Bible,  even  of  the  language, 
and  even  of  that  language  when  translated ;  and  we  acknow¬ 
ledge,  that  the  pr^tice  adopted  by  the  author  of  the  present 
woric,  should  not  be  lightly  indulgra  in,  or  without  some  such 
intention,  and  (we  may  add,)  eceigence^  as  his  argument  present¬ 
ed.  But  when  the  very  intention  and  tendency  is  to  mmntmn 
our  reverence  for  the  Binle,  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  profana¬ 
tion  of  ScriptiUT.  The  design  justifies  the  act ;  and  the  sacred¬ 
ness  of  the  occasion  is  the  reason,  and  the  sole  rea.son,  that  can 
render  allowable  that  use  of  sacred  things,  which,  when  resorted 
to  for  mere  common  purposes,  would  be  deserving  of  the  highest 
centrore. 

It  would  be  a  dereliction  of  onr  critical  duties,  and  an  injus- 
tia  to  the  work  before  us,  to  pass  it  by  without  some  remarks 
the  style.  And  this,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  by  no  means 
adapted  to  the  popular  taste  of  the  present  day.  There  is  none 
of  that  luscious  sweetness,^ — that  constant  aiming  at  effect, — 
that  childish  love  of  glitter  and  novelty,  those  burthensome  de- 
Ctoations  which  so  often  conceal  the  sense  of  our  splendid  writers, 
and  are  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  sense  altogether.  In 
the  Historic  Doubts'”  every  thing  is  plain  and  obvious,  express¬ 
ed  in  the  most  natural,  manly,  and  perspicuous  lan^age.  The 
diction  never  either  falls  below  or  nses  above  the  ideas.  And 
it  appears  to  usj  that  it  jxwsesses  dne  of  the  best  characteristics 
of  good  writing,  in. never  withdrawing  'our  attention  from  the 
thought  to  itself,  by  any  thing  either  weak  or  vapid,  quaint  or 
pedantic,  sluggish  or  dissonant,  nor  yet  by  any  pompous  finery 
or  affected  warmth'  and  elevation.  We  do  not  deny,  that  lan¬ 
guage  may  very  allowably  and  very  desirably  admit  of  more 
richness  and  plenitude,  and  may  (where  metaphors  are  natural) 
be  far  more  metaphorical  than  that  under  consideration.  All  we 
would  observe  is,  that,  of  clear  and  dispassionate  writing,— of 
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purity  and  preariony~of  **  that  elegant  rimplirity,  and  oraapi 
mental  plainness  of  speech,''  which  possesses  a  lasting  though 
almost  imperceptible  cnann,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  annthy|i 
sample  superior,  if  equal,  to  the  present. 

After  what  we  have  srid,  we  need  not  formally  recommend  to 
our  readers,  and  esperially  to  thosa  who  have  been  at  all  per- 
^exed  with  8cepti(4l  diffioulUes,  a  perusal  of  the  **  Historic 
lX)ubts.'*  We  know  few  productions,  indeed  we  cannot  recollect 
any,  where  the  absurdities  o£  sceptical  incredulity  are  so  palpa. 
Uy  exposed.  We  wirii  not  to  und^alue  the  labours  of  those  who 
have  ofposed  and  confounded  celticism  by  abstract  reasomng. 
We  remember  their  names  with  honour  and  gratitude.  Still  «e 
cannot  but  observe,  that  abstract  reasoning  is  not  the  most  ga 
nerally,  nor  perhws  the  most  thoroughly,  convinong ;  cerUnkj 
not  the  best  calcuuUed  for  the  removm  of  doubts  and  perplexi^. 
^ihe  best  appeal,  (when  that  ^peal  is  practicable,)  is  to  tbs 
daily  practice  of  our  lives,  to  those  plain  and  natural  principlet 
of  truth  which  uncearingly  operate  upon  us,  those  str^  ha¬ 
bitual  convictions  which,  oy  every  effort  of  scepticism,  it  u  in. 
possible  to  shake  off'.  In  the  **  Historic  Doubts'*  such  an  sp. 
peal  is  made.  A  stmry  (ff  our  own  day,  the  truth  of  whkh  as ' 
one  has  ever  been  sceptic  enough  to  call  in  question,  is  brought 
brfore  us ;  and  being  tried  by  the  same  tests  which  sceptia 
have  applied  to  Scripture,  is  proved  to  be  a  glaring  fiction.  Ths 
acute  Butler  had  already  shown,  that  the  doctrines  of  our  reh. 
gion  cannot  be  deemed  incredible,  without  deeming  equally  iacr^ 
dible  that  which  daily  falls  under  our  observation  in  comnoa 
life.  The  analogy  has  now  been  completed;  and  it  has  beat 
shown,  that  the  history  attached  to  our  reli^n  cannot  be  thou^ 
unworthy  c£  belief,  unless  we  are  equally  mcredulous  re^Mcdag 
the  history  of  our  own  times.  The  only  part  o£  the  publicatioa 
to  which  an  objection  might  be  raised,  is  that  in  which  the  style 
o£  Scripture  lucrative  is  applied  to  the  history  of  Buonapa^ 
But  even  this  we  concave,  and  have  endeavour^  to  show,  tobi 


objecdonahle  in  appearance  only.  Whoever  the  author  of  t^ 
small  but  valiuble  work  may  be,  (and  perhaps  it  is  not  difficult 
to  conjecture  from  what  quaiter  it  proceeds,)  we  hope  this  will 
not  be  the  last  time  we  shall  have  occarion  to  ajqirum  the  publis 
of  the  service'he  has  done  them.  And  we  encourage  this  hops 
the  rather,  as  we  concave  the  author  in  a  manner  bmmd,  tki 
confurion  into  which  he  has,  though  ironically,  thrown  the  qusst 
tion  of  testimony,  to  point  out  the  true  nature  and  limitatums  of  its 
evidence,  in  the  same  clear  and  convincing  mannner,  in  which  hs 
has  shown  the  absurdiu  cS  a  sceprical  inoredulity  rejecting  the 
infonnation  we  obtain  umn  each  other. 


Tlu  Fast  qf  Si.'  MagdaUn. 
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To  impart  any  high  interest  to  poetry,  a  certain  degree  of  U. 
Indon  is  necessary,  and  the  same  obs^adon  will  aj^y  to  n>> 
oMDce,  which  is  a  species  of  poetry.  The  vales  of  ^edmont, 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  castles  and  convents  of 
Italy,  once  formed  sacred  ground  for  the  children  of  fancy  to 
(bsport  in.  These  bewitching  objects  were  viated  comparatively 
hjiew,  and  of  those  few,  perhaps,  many  were  not  romance 
isaders.  Descriptions  of  such  scenes  of  wonder  and  chivalry, 
(hsrefore,  however  luxuriant  and  illusive,  were  never  called  m 
^iKsdon ;  and  ten  different  writers  might  occupy  the  same  spot, 
each  treating  it  according  to  his  own  taste,  without  ever  being 
alarmed  by  the  encroachment  or  accusation  of  his  equally  fan* 
aifui  neighbours.  But,  in  days  of  rambling  like  the  present, 
vhea  every  body  turns  romantic,  sallies  forth  in  quest  of  beauty 
md  adventure,  and  prints  or  punts  what  he  has  seen  or  done, 
nay  net  the  votaries  of  romance  have  great  reason  to  tremble, 
last  they  be  drivui  out  of  their  strong  holds— the  valleys,  and 
passes,  and  giens,  and  caverns,  and  Gothic  ■  tenements,  whidi 
tnae,  ignorance  and  credulity  had  allotted  fior  their  revehy  ? 

Miss  Porter  has  trusted  her  stars  again,  and  boldly  chosen 
Borence  and  its  f^ureaque  neighbouniood  as  the  field  of  her 
ttm  romance ;  but  aware,  perlmps,  of  her  danger-  from  the 
liats  of  the  topographer  and  draughtsman,  she  has  avoided  be* 
■g  very  minute  m  her  descriptions,  and  has  contuited  herself 
with  general  sketches  and  rapid  outlines.  To  be  serious,  we  do 
sot  think  she  has  been  as  suceessful  in  the  present  instance,  as 
.  is  some  of  her  other  works ;  it  has  not  the  deep  intereat  of  Den 
Sebastian ;  neither  can  it  boast  of  the  pleasing  petures  which 
(blighted  ns  in  the  Recluse  of  N|iway.  We  thmk  that  it  be* 
lays  that  common  vice  of  the  dlyi  hasty  composkitm;  a  vice 
vlnch  has  proved  fatal  to  many  a  work  that  would  otherwise 
have  challenged  our  warmest  prsisss,  and  wbi^  hmn  its  hew 
ooBui^  daily  more  iqiparent  ana  inveterate,  requkes  perhapa  the 
caustic  of  criticism.  i 

<  The  period  of  the  present  story,  which,  like  the  Don  Sebas* 
tisn  of  same  authenr,  is  a  kind  id  hiatonoal  romanee,  u  fixed 
at  the  oommencement  ^  the  fifteenth  eeptuiTf  when  the  states 
of  Italy  were  rent  by  cavU  wan  i  and  the  iUuitrioue  family  of 
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the  Medici  were  driven  from  Florence  into  disgrace  and  exile. 
The  scene  opens  with  the  storming  of  a  small  Pisan  towm  in  the 
Appenines,  and  its  capture  by  the  troops  of  Florence.  A  ban^l 
of  ^diers  break  down  the  gates  of  the  convent  of*Spixitti  Santo, 
and  a  female  of  desperate  courage  is  seen  opposing  herself  to 
their  entrance.  At  this  moment,  one  of  the  Florentine  com. 
manders,  whose  helmet  had  fallen  oft*  in  the  combat,  and  when 
pale  cheek  betrayed  his  loss  of  blood,  comes  up  and  succeeds  iq 
prevailing  upon  the  troops  to  spare  the  convent  and  its  inhahi. 
tants.  This  commander  is  the  hero  of  the  tale,  and  from  the 
shouts  of  the  soldiery  his  name  is' learnt  to  be  Valombrosa.  Sur. 
prised  at  beholding  at  his  feet  a  woman  of  exquisite  beauty,  in 
whose  looks  and  actions  nothing  was  visible  but  tenderness  and 
terror ;  he  wa.s  in  the  act  of  raising  her,  when  an  aged  man,  b 
a  military  habit,  appeared  fibm  the  inner  court,  calling  oat 
“  Ippolita.”  This  veteran  warrior  proves  to  be  mortally  wouni 
ed,  and  on  his  death-bed  entrusts  the  lady,  whom  he  calls  Ini 
daughter,  to  the  protection  of  Valombrosa,  whose  conduct  ha 
p»oved  so  noble  and  generous.  This  youthful  hero  has  a  .sister 
at  Florence,  and  it  is  under  her  care  that  he  is  resolved  to  plan 
his  beauteous  charge.  She  is,  accordingly,  conducted  thitho; 
and  introduced  to  Rosalia,  the  only  sister  of  Valombrosa. 

In  the  company  of  this  interesting  creature,  the  violent  giyft 
of  Ippolita  b^n  to  subsde,  but  she  has  stdl  her  moments  d 
deep  abstraction, '  and  when  a  question  is  put  by  Valombrosa  a 
to  her  family,  she  replies :  that  “  even  the  warmest  lovers  d 
ingenuousness  have  sometimes  their  miserable  secret ;  pardon  rae, 
therefore,  that  I  have  mine.”  It  was  observed,  that  though  de 
rarely  mentioned  the  Medici  themselves,  she  never  heard  thtt 
names  uttered  by  others,  and  their  past  conduct  or  future  de¬ 
signs  canvassed,  without  appearing  to  pay  the  most  lively  attea 
tion  to  the  discourse.  Valombrosa,  who  begins  to  feel  a  more  th«l 
common  interest  for  his  fair  charge,  and  entertains  a  certeun  ua 
defined  wish  to  elevate  her  rank  to  an  equality  with  his  own,  d 
first  was  confident  that  she  must  be  one  of  the  Medici  themselvi^ 
but  he  had  a  distinct  recollc^ipn,  when  a  youth,  of  the  persoii 
of  that  illustrious  family,  anffxne  person  at  the  convent  who  had 
called  her  his  daughter,  bore  no  resemblance  to  this  ^e,  and 
therefore  an  instant's  consideration  undeceived  him.  Meantime, 
we  learn  that  the  actions  of  Ippolita  are  not  free,  and  that  mudi 
depends  on  the  arrival  of  a  letter  from  some  one,  who  would 
write  to  her  through  the  medium  of  the  prior  of  the  convent  of 
Spirito  Santo.  At  length  the  packet  arrives,  but  the  writer  is 
represented  as  involved  in  new  difficulties,  and  exposed  to  new 
dwigers she  is,  therefore,  exhorted  to  stay  with  her  present 
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^  protectors,  until  she  could  be  provided  ii'ith  a  home,  or  be 
sheltered  for  ever  in  some  reli^us  house.  This  mysterious 
paekct  awakens  a  feeling  in  the  bosom  of  Valombrosa,  stronger 
than  mere  curiosity ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  he  perceives  that 
be  is  yielding  to  tne  influence  of  the  softer  passion.  The  sub- 
^aent  conversations  that  pass  between  them  betray  the  secret 
of  their  bosoms,  and  demonstrate  a  rising  aftectiun  for  each 
other.  These  feelings,  however,  Ippohta  represses.  She  hints 
that  there  are  insuperable  obstacles,  and  is  determined  to  qmt 
the  sister  of  Valombrosa,  rather  than  be  the  means  of  sacrificing 
the  peace  and  honour  of  her  benefactor. 

On  the  approach  of  Spring  they  quit  Flcn'ence  for  Valom- 
brosa’s  favourite  retreat  of  II  Bel  Deserto^  which  is  described  by 
our  fair  author  with  much  spirit.  At  this  delightful  villa  we 
are  introduced  to  another  personage.  Prince  Angelo  Rossano. 
On  his  first  entrance,  he  recognizes  Ippolita,  bjut  restrains  his 
lurprise  at  seeing  her,  a^d  finds  a  moment  for  whispering  to 
her:  ‘‘  Your  secret  is  safe.  Signora;  1  require  no  explanation.'” 
This  Prince  Angelo  is  described  as  a  man  of  great  worth  and 
aoooroplishir.ents,  but  unfortunate  in  a  faithless  wife.  Ippolita 
makes  him  her  confidant ;  informs  him  that  she  is  the  grand> 
duster  of  Lorenzo  the  magnificent ;  and  that  her  motive  for 
^sewraging  the  growing  attachment  of  Valombrosa,  is  the 
koowledge  that  it  would  be  no  less  than  treason  in  her  friends, 
to  be  found  affording  protection  to  one  of  the  exiled  family  of 
the  Medici.  She  acqumnts  him  tliat  the  veteran  who  had  fi^en 
in  the  storming  of  the  Pisan  fort,  was  one  of  the  followers  of  her 
hther,  who  had  protected  her  in  all  her  wanderings,  and  been 
oaosidered  by  her  as  a  second  father.  She,  at  the  same  time,  in¬ 
forms  him,  that  her  fcourin  Guidobaldo, ,  a  daring  and  profligate 
diaracter,  had  sued  for  her  hand  in  consideration  of  the  great 
lervices  he  had  rendered  the  Medici  family  ;  and  that  her  bro¬ 
ther,  who  was  still  free,  encouraged  his  suit.  She  expresses  her 
anxiety  to  learn  the  fate  of  her  worthy  and  favourite  uncle 
Giuliano,  and  Prince  Angelo  undertakes  to  discover  his  retreat 
The  idea  of  parting  from  II  Bel  Deserto,  calls  forth  a  confession 
from  the  Prince,  that  he  b  stru4p>y  the  cliarms  and  virtues  of 
the  sister  of  Valombrosa. 


that  the  name  of  Medici  is  no  longer  so  hated  in  the  public  ear, 
that  the  family  of  Soderini,  who  nave  been  invested  with  their 
honour^  is  no  favourite  with  tlie  people ;  and  that  prejudices 
against  her  house  are  so  far  wearing  away,  that  one  ol  the  fami¬ 
ly  IS  permitted  to  reside  in  the  Florentine  States ;  and  he  ctm- 
dudes  by  telling  her,  that  it  rests  with  her,  whether  or  not  t* 
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reveal  the  longruarded  secret  of  her  birth  to  her  friends  at  It 
Bel  Deeerto.  I^is  she  accordingly  does ;  but,  instead  of  diirt^. 
ishing,  it  adds  fervour  to  the  love  of  Vakmbrosa.  ’ 

-  There  is  nothing  but  happiness  and  domestic  felicity  at  dit 
villa,  when  the  arrival  of  a  stranger,  on  the  evening  of  tk$ 
Fart  of  St.  Magdaleny  throws  all  into  alwm  and  confusioB, 
He  had  dematnded  an  interview  with  Valonibrosa,  the  resuk 
of  which  was,  that  the  feelings  of  the  latter  overpower  hin^ 
and  some  secret  cause  makes  such  an  impression  on  his  miid 
and  health,  that  his'  life  is  nearly  despairra  of.  He  recovefi; 
but  from  a  conversation  between  him  and  the  same  strangw, 
which  Ippolita  overhears  in  a  ruin  near  tlie  villa,  it 
appear  tmt  he  was  suddenly  to  fmfeit  all  his  family  possessiMh 
It  is  coi^eetured  that  gamUing  has  been  his  ruin;  but  th 
frank  avowal  of  Valombrosa  to  Ippolita,  frees  him  from  ail  tea 
pknon  on  this  head.  'Hi'e  secret,  however,  still  remiuns  to  t» 
rify  and  alarm.  Meantime  the  affection  of  Valombrosa  liv 
Ippolita  increases,  and  at  last  he  is  in  the  act  of  making  tar 
an  explicit  avowd,  while  wandering  in  the  groves  of  II  ti 
DeeeriOy  when  a  i^ot  from  an  unknown  hand  stretches  hit 
senseless  on  the  earth.  When  Ippolita  recovered'  from  (b 
swoon  into  which  she  had  in  the  meantime  fallen,  she  finds  hs 
self  in  a  cave  with  her  half-brother  Lorenzo,  and  her  forte 
ferockras  lover  Guidobaklo.  Eveiy  art  is  used  to  force  her  h 
accept  the  hand  Of  the  latter ;  ana  on  her  resolute  refusal, 
is  hurried  away  to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  put  on  boanf  I 
skM*,  and  conveyed  to  a  tower  on  the  opposite  shore.  H« 
she  is  left  in  strict  custody  by  her  persecutors,  who  are  obl^ 
to  jmn.the  army  then  in  the  field,  but  hope  that  time  and  rth 
finement  witt  soften  down  her  resolution.  From  this  drei|^ 
abode  she  is  at  length  dehvered  by  a  Baron  Manheim,  iHk 
had  come  into  Istna  to  put  the  watch-tower  in  a  state  4 
defence,  as  the  war  was  raging  in  the  neighbourhood.  Kk 
i^rced  that  die  should  be  conducted  by  her  deliverer  to 
asylnm  in  a  convent  on  the  Itafian  shores;  but  on  the  ni^ 
previous  to  their  departur^ldie  watch-tower  is  attacked,  in 
she  finds  in  the  momii^  tarn  Gtiidobaldo,  who  had  returtel 
with  a  view  to  force  her  to  marry  him,  had  been  sliun  in  tlh 
encounter.  On  the  way  to  the  convent,  die  learns,  from  tin 
conversarion  of  her  defivermr  and  friend,  that  he  is  a  distall 
reiatkm  of  Valombrosa,  and  that  her  lover  was  recovering  finni 
his  wound.  He  also  informed  her  that  the  affairs  of  her  familjf 
were  wearing  a  more  favouraUe  aspect ;  that  her  uncle  Oiuw 
no  di  Medici  had  been  released  from  the  long  confinement  i* 
which  he  had  been  kept ;  and  that  there  was  every  prospect 
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dut  a  rerj  considerate  debt  which  was  due  to  her  branch  of 
die  familT)  of  which  she  was  now  the  representative,  would 
be  refunded  her  by  house  of  Austria.  She  has  not  been 
Ipng  at  the  convent,  when  she  reeaves  a  visit  from  Prince  An* 
gelo,  who  is  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  Valombrosa,  in  which 
he  renews  all  his  former  vows.  From  him  Impolita  learns  all 
the  particulars  of  what  happened  at  II  Bel  Veeerto  after  the 
fiUal  ni^t  on  which  Valomnosa  had  been  wounded,  and  her* 
adf  carried  off.  Not  many  days  after  the  Prince  quitted  her, 
die  receives  a  visit  from  het  illustrious  nnde  di  Medici,  who 
bnnes  her  such  news  of  her  family  affairs  as  is  well  calculated 
to  roeer  up  her  spirits,  and  encourage  her  to  hope  f(Mr  the 
best 

But  at  the  moment  her  prbl^ts  began  to  brighten,  it 
fas  far  different  with  those  Valombrosa.  Anxious  at  not 
hiring  heard  of  him,  she  had  wandered  among  the  groves  of 
the  convent,  to  escape  from  intrusion,  and  indulge  in  her  me- 
Imdioly  reveries,  when  she  saw  two  persons  advancing  slowly 
towards  her.  The  one  seemed  old  and  decrepit,  the  other 
pmng  and  active ;  she  marked  the  languid  air  of  the  one,  and 
the  hasty  movements  of  the  other,  with  that  interest  which  she 
hri  learned  from  the  Sisters  of  Mer^,  with  whom  she  rerided, 
to  feel  for  the  wayfaring  travelier.  it  was  Valombrosa,  in  the 
act  of  assisting  an  object  of  charity  on  her  way  to  the  convent. 
He  informs  her  that  he  had  wandered  hither  amidst  difficul- 
liei  and  distress— *tlutt  he  had  im  longer  a  home — that  some 
circumstances  which  he  could  not  explain  had  deprived  him  of 
hi  patrimony — and  thait,  in  addition  to  this  misfortune,  he 
hri  been  exiled  from  his  country  in  consequence  of  being  sus- 
pectril  of  favouring  a  ccmspiracy,  the  object  of  which  was,  to 
iwtore  the  family  of  the  Medici  to  their  former  rank  and  ho* 
loors.  He  enters  into  a  general  explanarion  with  Ippoliti^ 
concludes  by  informing  her  that  it  is  his  intention  to  eh- 
deavour  to  retrieve  his  fortunes  in  the  Brid.  AAer  a  scene  of 
anch  feeling  and  interest,  Valombrosa  leaves  her  to  fulfil  his 
Molution.  The  story  now  begjjn  rapidly  to  wind  up:  the 
dmpaiffn  in  which  Valombrosa  viingi^gea  terminates  success* 
fidly;  he  gains  the  confidence  of  the  powerful  Pontiff  Julius 
the  Second,  who  proved  himself  as  daring  in  the  field  as  in  eoun* 
d,  and  excites  a  considerabte  interest  in  his  favour.  Flo* 
mce  yields  to  the  arms  of  the  pontiff,  returns  to  her  fixmer 
iB^iance,  and  reseim  the  exilea  fanrdy  of  the  Mecfiei  to  her 
bomm,  restored  to  aQ  the  honoun  of  their  and  patri* 
■ony. 
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Meanwhile  an  incident  occurs  at  the  convent,  which  strong, 
ly  tends  to  bring  about  the  happy  termination  of  the  story. 
The  neighbourhood  is  visited  by  a  tre^nduus  storm,  and  a 
stranger  is  brought  to  the  care  of  the  ^nUrs  of  Mercy,  who, 
it  appears,  had  Tost  his  way,  and  been  precipitated  by  the  swd. 
len  torrents  of  the  tempest  from  one  of  the  precipices  by  which 
the  convent  was  surrounded.  Ever  anxious  to  lend  her  as¬ 
sistance  at  moments  like  the^,  Ippolita  repairs  to  the  infir¬ 
mary,  and  is  astonished  to  behold  the  same  mysterious  man, 
who  had  visited  II  Bel  Deserto^  and  given  such  a  shock  to  the 
mind  and  health  of  Valombrosa.  He  is  found  in  a  dying 
state ;  and  touched  with  repentance  at  the  view  of  his  sinf\3 
life,  is  prevailed  upon  to  make  a  confession  of  his  crimei. 
Remorse  wrings  from  him,  by  degrees,  the  story  of  the  strata, 
gems  and  perjuries  by  which  he  nad  first  of  all  succeeded  in 
depriving  Valombrosa  of  his  paternal  inheritance,  and  then  of 
his  honour  and  his  country.  It  appears  that  the  father  of 
Valombrosa,  stung  at  the  dishonour  which  a  faithless  wife  had 
offered  to  his  bed,  had  employed  this  man  in  the  horrid  errand 
of  making  away  with  her:  the  very  note  which  empowesid 
him  to  commit  the  bloody  deed  is  shown  in  the  hana-wrid^ 
of  the  Marquis ;  and  it  was  to  bribe  this  man  to  silence,  that 
Valombrosa  had  sacrificed  so  much,  and  suffered  so  severdj 
both  in  mind  and  health.  The  dying  man  signs  a  paper  con¬ 
taining  an  acknowledgment  of  the  injuries  he  has  done  to  Va¬ 
lombrosa,  and  of  the  motives  by  which  he  was  ^  induced  to 
betray  him.  This  important  document  is  witnessed  by  the 
fathers  and  sisters  of  the  convent,  and.  proves  eventually  one  of 
the  means  by  which  the  injured  Valombrosa  is  restored  to  hb 
country,,  to  nis  inheritance,  and  to  Ippolita.  ' 

Such  is  the  outline  of  a  story,  which,  if  it  cannot  boast  of 
the  deep  interest  and  thrilling  emobons  which  fill  the  mind  on 
the  perusal  of  the  works  of  Mrs.  Kadcliffe,  has  yet  many  wdl* 
founded  claims  to  praise.  Miss  Porter  excels  in  the  ease  and 
variety  which  she  imparts  to  her  conversations,  many  of  whidi 
are  long,  but  never  w'eary  the  patience  of  .the  reader.  The 
first  volume  we  think  the  f^st  of  interest,  and  the  gradual 
unfolding  of  the  love  between  two  great  and  noble  minds  is 
painted  with  great  power  of  writing,  and  much  discriminatioa 
of  character.  The  novel-reader  who  has  been  so  habituated  to 
striking  utuations  and  hair-breadth  escapes,  verging  on  the 
very  brink  of  impossibility,  will  have  to  complain  Uiat  the  pro* 
sent  work  is  deficient  in  appeals  to  ^e  passions.  'The  last 
volume,  contrary  to  all  the  rules  observed  on  these  occasions, 
languishes  sadly.  What  reader,  for  example,  would  not 
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pense  with  the  long  and  laboured  abridgment  that  is  given  of 
the  civil  wars  of  this  troubled  period,  many  of  which,  after  all, 
are  but  distantly  o^jpnected  with  the  heroes  of  the  story? 

We  finish  our  remarks  with  the  picture  of  the  romantic 
villa,*  II  Bel  Deterto. 

**  The  house  was  well  worthy  of  its  name,  from  the  peculiar 
M^ltariness  and  romantic  beauty  of  its  situation,  and  from  the  per¬ 
fection  of  its  architecture.  It  was  situated  in  one  of  those  nigh 
vaUeys,  which  open  suddenly  upon  the  traveller,  among  the  wild^t 
r^ions  of  the  Appenines. 

“  Entirelv  constructed  of  the  finest  Carrara  marble,  the  unsullied 
whiteness  of  the  edifice  made  it  visible  from  a  great  distance :  sur¬ 
rounded  by  advancing  groves,  it  seemed  to  recede  among  them,  as 
if  with  the  consciousness  and  mo(|^y  of  virgin  beauty. 

"  The  light  shafts  of  its  finely-proportioned  and  glittering  pillars, 
were  picturesquely  crossed  by  ovenianging  trees,  which  scattering  and 
softening  the  reflections  of  sunshine  or  ik  momilight  upon  the  po¬ 
lished  columns,  varied  the  light  and  shade  at  every  movement  of  the 
branches. 

"  Except  the  story  of  Endymion,  told  in  basso  relievo  upon  the 
architrave  (k  the  portico,  the  building  might  be  said  to  be  devoid  of 
decoration.  The  same  taste  for  simplicity  was  conspicuous  in  the 
few  additions  made  to  its  native  scenery. 

"  The  cool  gush  of  neighbouring  waters  invited  the  steps  into  a 
thick  larch- wood,  where,  under  a  natural  grotto,  overcanopied  by 
wild  vines  and  ivy,  a  sculptured  naiad  slept  to  the  music  of  her 
flowing  um : 

**  Tiead  stranger— 4he  marble  breathes  !** 

"  Following  the  course  of  this  gentle  stream,  through  forest- walks 
strewn  with  Alpine  plants,  the  path  conducted  downwards,  till 
'  gradually  losing  its  diaracter  of  romantic  wildness,  it  emerged  in  a 
broad  expanse  of  magnificent  gardens. 

“  The  verdant  Appenines  towering  in  every  form  of  sublimity 
and  beauty ;  the  interminable  woods ;  the  rivers  pouring  from  dis¬ 
tant  sources  with  majestic  and  continuous  sound ;  the  glorious  eflects 
of  sunshine  and  clouds ;  that  aspiration  afVer  a  higher  and  a  purer 
state  of  being ;  that  awakened  voice,  which,  repeating  the  prenuise 
of  immortality  to  man,  rouses  his  slumbering  soul — ^th^  were  the 
awful  charms  by  which  the  vill*  of  Valombrosa  was  surrounded, 
and  his  just  taste  would  not  mar  them  by  any  intermixture  of  feebler 
graces."  Vol.  i.  pp.  131 — 134. 

Speaking  of  tlie  interior,  this  fair  author  observes,  that 

— — "  in  such  a  scene,  manly  beauty  might  learn  to  scorn  itself 
by  comparison  with  the  divine  proportions  of  this  unrivalled  boast 
of  Grecian  art ;  or  if  Nature’s  hand  nad  marvellously  triumphed  over 
the  sculptor's  ^isel,  might  at  least  be  taught,  that  he  who  fixes  his 
I  ^e  upon  his  animal  nature,  perishes  without  the  *  fair  posterity  of 
illustrious  deeds.’  **  Vol.  i.  p.  l64. 

VOL.  I.  NO.  V.  2  J 
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Abt.  V.  Refections  on  the  Liberty  of  tJie^ress  tn  Great  R'ru 
tahtf  translated  from  the  German  of  tlie  celebrated  F.  Vo» 
Gentz,  Atdic  Counsellor  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and 
author  of  “  Fragments  on  the  Balance  of  Power  in  Europe^ 
d^c.  Pp,  111.  Bohte.  London. 

It  was  in  an  evil  hour’ that  Mr.  Gentz  published  this  pamphlet 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  his  former  political  writings  are 
by  no  means  prepared  for  the  opinions  which  he  has  now  ex¬ 
pressed.  For  ourselves  we  co^ess,  that  but  for  the  ingeniuty 
of  the  argument,  we  should  Iflh^e  doubted  whether  these  reflec¬ 
tions  were  truly  ascribed  to  this  eminent  statesman.  Having 
full  upon  our  minds  the  liberal  and  enlightened  views  which 
have  hitherto  distinguished  all  his  works — recollecting  that  it  is 
he  who  so  successfully  asserted  the  just  wisdom  of  our  forugn 
policy  during  the  two  last  wars — who  so  ably  vindicated  the 
great  cause  of  national  independence — and  so  nobly  roused  the 
European  powers  to  resist  the  tyranny  of  France,  we  certainly 
did  not  expect  that  he  would  ever  appear  before  us  to  deny  one 
of  the  most  important  rights  which  our  constitution  has  secured 
to  us — the  freedom  of  the  press. 

It  would  perhaps  be  too  much  to  expect  that  every  num 
who  possesses  a  knowledge  of  jthe  just  principles  of  international 
law,  or  of  the  interests  which  guide  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
European  powers,  must  on  that  account  entertain  just  views 
upon  subjects  of  municipal  regulation.  A  skilful  jurist,  or  an 
expert  diplomatist,  may  be  very  ignorant  of  the  principles 
which  govern  the  civil  institutions  of  a  country ;  he  may  enter¬ 
tain  very  erroneous  notions  as  to  the  principles  of  civil  liberty, 
and  very  little  sense  of  its  advantages.  But  Mr.  Gentz  is 
something  better  than  a  mere  expounder  of  the  letter  of  the 
law  of  •  nations — he  has  higher  endowments  than  those  which 
are  required  to  pen  a  fine  state  paper,  or  to  carry  'through  the 
articles  of  an  advantageous  tredty.  To  the  labours  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  politician,  he  has  brought  the  spirit  of  a  patriot  and  the 
liberality  of  a  soqnd  philosopher. 

When  we  find  suen  a  man  not  merely  questioning  but  con¬ 
demning  the  system  of  a  free  press,  which  we  always  conader 
as  the  chief  sign  and  security  of  a  free  people — when  we-  find 
him  mmntmning  the  general  expediency  of  prohibiting  all  pub¬ 
lications  which  are  not  approv^  by  a  state  censor,  which  we 
consider  as  a  tyrannical  restraint,  and  utterly  inconsistent  with 
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the  ri^ts  of  free  citizens,  we  must  regard  euch  opiraons  as 
among  those  heresies  that  sometimes  bedet  the  understandings 
even  of  considerablo^ien. 

Any  charge  again^  Mr.  €kntz,  of  having  written  this  pamph> 
let  merely  in  obedience  to  that  government  with  wliieh  he  is 
connected— or  out  of  a  mean  obsequiousness  to  its  known  or 
lupposed  senUments,  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  character  of 
the  man,  and  the  tone  of  the  work  itself,  and  cannot  be  listened 
to  for  a  moment.  Nor  should  we  have  ever  thought  of  the 
imputation,  had  it  not  been  actually  cast  upon  him.  But  it  has 
come  from  the  only  quarter  whence  such  a  thing  could  have 
come  without  hazard-^rom  the  tools  of  a  political  faction,  who 
tlunk  that  the  opinions  of  every  j^ther  man  are  influenced  by 
motives  as  sordia  and  degrading  as  their  own.  Mr.  Gentz  has, 
with  an  excellent  spirit,  declined  and  disavowed  any  reproach 
^nst  the  adversaries  of  his  peculiar  opinions,  while  he  asserts 
hu  claim  to  an  equal  measure  of  candour  on  their  part  towards 
himself. 

“  We  do  not,  therefore,  mean  to  reproach  those  individuals,  who, 
though  favourable  to  the  restraints  of  law,  set  a  still  higher  vdue  on 
liberty— who,  were  a  sacrifice  to  be  made,  would  rather  make  it  at 
the  hazard  of  tranquillity  than  at  the  expense  of  freedom — who, 
without  directly  approving  the  anarchy  of  tne  British  press,  or  at- 
taapting  to  dissemble  its  injurious  defects,  regard  that  anarchy  as 
in  unavoidable  evil,  and  the  inconvenient  concomitant  of  a  prepon¬ 
derating  benefit  Lei  them,  however,  be  candid  enough  not  to  con¬ 
demn  as  slavish  spirits,  and  the  tools  of  tyranny,  those  who,  regard¬ 
ing  the  subject  under  the  other  point  of  view,  are  more  apprehensive 
of  danger  to  order  than  to  freedom.” 

He  is  an  unworthy  and  ungenerous  antagonist,  who  could  re¬ 
fuse  so  fair  a  clmm. 

Nevertheless,  the  opinions  advanced  by  Mr.  Gentz  in  this 
punphlet  appear  to  us  extravagant;  and  cerUunly  his  argu¬ 
ments,  with  all  their  ingenuity,  are  altogether  fallacious.  There 
is,  however,  this  remarkable  merit  throughout  the  whole — that 
be  never  mis-states  or  misrepresents  the  arguments  which  he 
sets  himself  to  oppose.  He  meeis  them  fairly  and  manfully, 
without  any  of  the  little  artifices  which  are  too  often  resorted  to 
in  political  disputes.  In  this,  at  least,  we  recognise  the  style 
UM  manner  ot  argument  which  have  disUnguished  his  former 
works. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  since  the  restoration  of  the  an- 
dent  monarchy  of  France,  it  hsm  been  a  question  often  agitated. 
Whether,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  that  country,  it 
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would  not  have  been  dangerous  to  allow  a  full  and  unlimited 
freedom  of  printing  and  publishing  ?  It  was  a  (question  which 
immediately  engag^  the  attention  of  the  %egislative  authorities 
there,  and  the  law  for  imposing  certidn  restrictions  upon  the 
press  was  vehemently  and  powerfully  opposed.  But  all  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  that  law  were  founded,  not  on  the  gene> 
ral  expediency  of  such  restrictions,  or  the  general  dangers  and 
disadvantages  of  an  unlimited  freedom  of  the  press ;  but  on  the 
special  ground,  that  in  a  country  so  unsettled,  without  some  re. 
striction  or  limitation  upon  that  freedom,  the  public  tranquillity 
would  have  been  endangered.  The  great  argument  of  danger 
was  drawn  wholly  from  the  particular  situation  of  France, 
not  from  the  general  effects  of  a  free  press.  Or  if  there  were 
a  few  who  supported  the  new  law  on  the  latter  ground,  thn 
were  considered  as  the  victims  of  inveterate  prejumce — the  so. 
vocates  of  opinions  long  since  confuted,  and  tliey  were  therefore 
unheard.  There  is  no  opinion  so  silly— no  argument  so  ab> 
surd — no  paradox  so  monstrous,  but  you  may  find  it  maintain, 
ed  by  some  French  pamphleteer  in  the  face  of  all  mankind. 
But  even  among  the  thousand  French  pamj^lets  which  dis. 
cussed  tlus  great  question,  we  believe  there  was  scarcely  one 
which  ventured  to  support  the  law  on  any  other  ground  than 
the  peculiar  state  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Gentz,  however,  is  much  more  bold.  He  attacks  the 
whole  system  of  unlicensed  printing.  The  great  object  of  his 
argument  is  to  prove  the  inefficiency  of  penal  laws  to  correct  at 
restrain  the  abuses  to  which  a  free  press  is  liable,  and  to  shew 
that  the  only  wise  plan  is  to  subject  the  press  to  police  regula. 
tkms,  so  that  nothing  should  be  printed  and  published  which  had 
not  first  been  thoroughly  examined  and  approved  by  a  censor,  the 
servant  of  the  government.  This  he  proposes  as  a  general  sys¬ 
tem  necessary  to  the  safety  and  happiness  of  every  state.  He 
is  not  content  that  it  should  be  considered  as  a  system  to  be  re* 
sorted  to  on  some  emergent  occasion,  to  check  the  evils  threatened 
in  disordered  states — as  a  temporary  measure,  severe,  but  salu¬ 
tary  in  critical  and  dangerous  times.  But  he  propounds  it  as 
of  general  and  permanent  wisdom — as  necessary  lor  all  coun¬ 
tries,  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances.  If  Mr.  Gentz  be 
in  the  right,  a  nation  in  which  the  happiness  of  the  people  and 
the  security  of  the  government  does  not  require  that  tne  press  be 
controlled  by  the  magistrate,'  must  be  some  imaginary  repub¬ 
lic— a  new  Utopia  or  Atlantis,  with  a  race  of  men  so  happily 
tempered,  that  public  or  private  libels  could  never  be  invented, 
or  must  be  wholly  harmless. 
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But  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  Great  Britain— > will  Mr.  Gentz 
inake  no  exception  for  the  policy  of  our  laws.^  He  will  not. 
Jfay,  that  he  may  m^t  with  no  refutation  of  his  ar^ment  from 
that  instance,  he  has  taken  care  to  be  before-hand  witli  his  an¬ 
tagonists— and,  by  a  course  of  reasoning  as  perverse  as  his  pro- 
posiuon,  he  convinces  himself  of  the  advantages  of  a  literary 
censorship,  by — reflections  on  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  Great 
Britiun ! 

The  short  account  of  this  pamphlet  is,  that  it  sets  out  bv 
shewing  an  absolute  and  unlimited  freedom  of  the  press  to  be  a 
thing  which  never  did  and  never  can  exist  in  any  country ;  that 
there  are  two  modes  of  restricting  this  freedom,  the  one  or  other 
of  which  must  ^ways  be  employ^ ;  namely,  penal  to  pun¬ 
ish  the  abuses  of  it  in  works  already  print^  and  published ;  or 
police  regulationty  to  prevent  such  abuses  by  prohibiting  the 
printing  and  publication  of  improper  works — the  former  lieing 
the  system  pursued  in  Great  Britain — the  latter  that  which  has 
been  adoptra  in  France,  and  all  the  other  nations  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  .^er  this,  there  comes  a  formal  discussion  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantage  of  the  former  system,  as  exenmlified  in 
this  country,  divided  into  these  three  branches :  1  st.  The  state 
of  the  law.  2d,  The  mode  of  enforcing  it,  or  the  force  of  ac¬ 
tion.  3d,  The  whole  judicial  process.  And  from  the  view 
which  Mr.  Gentz  takes  of  the  system  under  these  three  branches, 
he  arrives  at  these  formidable  conclusions :  Jirst^  that  this  law  is 
a  nullity  ;  secondly,  that  the  form  of  action  is  imperfect,  inade¬ 
quate,  and  oppressive ;  and,  lastly,  as  to  the  judicial  proceed¬ 
ings,  that  as  they  have  placed  final  decison  of  each  case  exclu¬ 
sively  at  the  discretion  of  the  jury,  and  that  the  juries  have  per¬ 
formed  this  critical  duty  in  such  a  way,  that,  in  their  hands,  the 
laws  for  punishing  the  abuses  of  the  press  have  become,  virtually, 
a  dead  letter ;  and,  **  neither  the  intellectual  nor  moral  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  people  can  prosper.” 

Throughout  the  discussion  which  terminates  in  this  melan¬ 
choly  denunciation  of  the  state  to  which  our  system  has  reduced 
us,  the  advantages  of  a  censorship  are  frequently  pointed  out 
and  contrasted  with  the  evils  to  which  we  are  subjected.  But  it 
seems  Mr.  GenU  meditates  a  more  ample  exposition  of  the  be¬ 
nefits  of  a  censorship.  Thiis  pamphlet  is  only  the  first  part  of 
his  Dissertation  on  the  Liberty  of  the  Press ;  he  announces  a 
second  Part,  which  is  to  contiun  an  account  of  the  state  of  the 
press  in  France,  in  which  he  is  to  conclude  the  whole  subject 
with  «  some  observations  on  the  system  of  censorship.” 

The  first  position  of  Mr.  Gentz,  in  favour  of  the  censorship 
system,  is  quite  extravagant.  He  undertakes  to  prove,  that  the 
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freedom  of  the  press  is  as  much  enjoyed  under  a  state  censor,  as 
under  the  system  of  our  laws ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  right 
of  printing  and  publishing  is  as  where  it  is  forbidden  to  all 
who  do  not  obtain  a  special  permission,  as  where  it  is  open  to 
all  without  any  previous  permisrion,  and  no  man  is  accountable 
for  the  exercise  of  it  unless  he  has  made  it  the  instrument  of 
mischief.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  freedom  in  soci- 
ety,  says  Mr.  Gentz ;  and  he  argues  thus : — Freedom  is  a  right; 

“  every  right  becomes  a  social  nght,*^— every  social  right  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  some  restriction,  (for  “  a  social  right  unaccom¬ 
panied  by  restriction,  is  a  thing  scarcely  conceivable,”) — there, 
fore,  no  social  right  can  be  absolute  or  unlimited;  therefore, 
“  the  unlimited  freedom  of  the  press  is  a  non-entityT^  Having 
thus  gallantly  destroyed  the  wilimited  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
reduced  all  laws  relating  to  the  press  to  limitations  m  its  free¬ 
dom,  he  brings  up  his  censorship  which  shackles  a  whole  nation, 
and  our  penal  laws  which  touch  none  but  convicted  libellers,  as 
belonging  to  the  same  class.  They  are,  in  his  eyes,  parallel  in¬ 
stances  of  limited  freedom ;  and  then  comes  a  most  notable  con¬ 
clusion. 

“  The  question  \rhether  a  country  is  bet^  with  or  without  the 
liberty  the  press  thus  loses  all  importance,  as  in  one  sense  it  exist! 
every  where,  and  in  another  sense  no  'v^here." 

This  is  a  rare  discovery ;  a  kind  of  reasoning,  by  means  of 
which  every  question  on  Civil  Liberty  «  loses  all  importance.' 
For  instance,  if  a  discussion  on  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
Turkish  and  British  systems  of  Government  should  he  propound¬ 
ed  ; — and  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  under  the  latter  system,  be 
proposed  for  consideration,  on  Mr.  Gentz's  plan  of  argument  it 
woiild  first  be  proved,  that  “  the  unlimited  liberty  of  the  subject 
is  a  non-entity the  Turk  and  the  Briton  'would  be  cla.ssed  to- 
gether,  as  each  enjoying  a  “  limited  liberty and  finally,  we 
should  discover  that  the  liberty  of  the  subject  is  a  question 
which  “  loses  all  its  importance,”  as  in  one  sense  it  exists  both 
in  Turkey  and  in  Britain ;  and,  in  another  sense,  it  exists  no 
where. 

Thus  has  Mr.  Gentz,  for  the  purpose  of  confounding,  if  pos- 
sible,  the  broad  distinction  between  the  two  opposite  systems, 
under  one  of  which  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  secured  and  en¬ 
joyed  as  amply  as  any  civil  libertv  can  be  secured  or  enjoyed, 
and  under  the  other  of  which  that  hberty  is  completely  destroyed, 
resorted  to  an  argument  as  silly  as  any  for  which  a  school-boV 
was  ever  to  be  flogged.  How  lie  could  have  descended  to  such 
puzzling  and  quibbling  about  this  one  little  point,  which. 
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•Her  ally  would  not  have  advanced  him  one  step  towards  his 
main  object,  we  cannot  understand.  Itjs  not  only  unworthy  of 
las  splendid  talents,  but  even  of  this  pamphlet  itself — the  mean¬ 
est  work  of  so  great  a  master. 

It  is  too  late  to  call  those  definitions  of  the  liberty  of  the  press 

conventional  and  popular,''  which  ascribe  it  to  those  states  ^one 
in  which  there  is  no  law  imposing  any  previous  restraint  on  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  the  press.  It  is  in  vain  to  talk  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  even  in  me  most  limited  sense  in  which  the 
word  Liberty  can  be  used,  as  existing  in  those  countries  where 
the  law  prohibits  the  right  of  the  press  to  every  inan  who  has 
not  submitted  his  work  to  the  approbation  of  a  censor.  When 
Mr.  Gentz  attempts  to  confound  the  two  systems,  he  mistakes 
the  great  principle  of  the  English  law. 

The  dextrine  established  by  the  common  law  of  England  is 
this,  that  every  man  has  the  right  of  printing  and  pumishing 
what  he  pleases.  It  neither  asserts  nor  recognizes  any  authori- 
^  to  prevent  or  curUul  that  right,  any  more  than  the  right  of 
qgeech,  or  any  other  right  But  if  t]ne  right  of  printing  and 
publishing  be  maliciou^y  or  wilfully  used  to  the  injury  of  any 
third  party,  that  injuiy  the  law  will  avenge.  The  punishment 
which  the  law  inflicts  mr  the  abuse  of  a  right,  cannot,  in  any  fmr 
sense  of  the  word,  be  conridered  as  a  restraint  upon  that  right. 
The  law  of  England,  therefore,  by  punishing  abuses  of  the  press, 
is  no  more  a  restraint  upon  the  liberty  of  the  press,  than,  by  pu¬ 
nishing  those  who  speak  danderous  words,  it  restrmns  the  li¬ 
berty  of  speech.  The  restraint  upon  either  is  no  more  than  the 
party  chooses  to  conrider  it ;  that  is  to  say,  in  a  legal  and  posi¬ 
tive  sense,  it  is  no  restraint  at  all. 

But  in  a  country  where  the  law  prevents  the  exerdse  of  the 
right  of  printing  and  publishing,  unless  he  who  wishes  to  exer¬ 
cise  it  has  obtained  a  special  license  for  that  purpose,  the  liberty 
which  is  enjoyed  under  the  other  system  is  absolutely  withheld. 
There  is  a  fe^  and  poddve  restraint  upon  it ;  not  a  restraint  of 
that  moral  kind  which  operates  only  to  the  extent  which  the 
party  chooses,  and  is  induced  only  by  the  dread  of  being  pun¬ 
ished  for  the  wilful  injury  of  a  third  party;  but  an  ab^lutc 
restraint,  a  poritive  le^  prohibition. 

Under  the  latter  system  the  press  becomes  the  engine  of  the 
government  To  talk  of  the  right  or  liberty  of  the  press  as  ex¬ 
isting  under  such  a  state  of  things,  with  certain  legal  limitaUons, 
is  mere  trifling.  The  great  principle  of  such  a  system  is  the  po- 
Mtive  prohibition  of  the  right  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  its 
abuse.  It  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  luider  the  British  syv- 
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tem,  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  enjoyed  in  as  absolute  and  un¬ 
limited  a  manner  as  is  conceivable  of  any  right  in  civil  society ; 
and  that  the  system  of  a  censorship,  or  submitting  the  press  to 
police  regulations,  prohibits  the  exercise  of  that  right  by  a  re¬ 
straint  as  potitivc  as  any  that  can  be  put  upon  any  civil  right 
All  attempts  to  confound  the  two  systems  under  the  common 
description  of  limitations  to  a  natural  right  are  frivolous  and 
vain  ;  and  we  are  sure  Mr.  Gentz  would  not  have  hazarded  any 
such  attempt,  if  it  were  not  that  he  mistakes  the  principle  of  our 
law. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  fair  method  of  discussing  the  merits  of, 
the  opposite  systems  than  by  examining  the  effects  of  each  in 
their  practical  application.  Although  we  in  this  country  have 
long  considered  tneir  comparative  merits  as  finally  settled  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  our  own,  we  cannot  object  to  accompany  Mr.  Gentz  in 
an  examination  of  the  subject,  in  which  he  professes  that  it  is  his 
object  to  make  us  better  acqumnted  with  the  system  which  we 
approve. 

To  accomplish  this  object,  few  things  appear  better  calculated  . 
than  an  accurate,  and,  at  the  same  time,  discriminating  representatien 
of  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  England  and  in  France,  with  a  view  to 
the  calm  and  deliberate  exposition  of  its  situation  in  each.  The  re¬ 
jection  of  the  censorship,  and  the  correction  of  the  press  by  penal 
laws,  must  be  r^ardea  as  the  prevailing  system  in  both  countries. 
In  England  this  system  has  been  in  operation  for  more  than  a  centu¬ 
ry,  and  has  consequently,  with  all  the  good  and  evO  belonging  to  it, 
rtpoied  to  a  perfect  maturity.  In  France  the  same  system,  solemnly 
proclaimed  on  the  Revolution,  after  having  been  alternately  the  sanc¬ 
tuary,  the  scourge,  and  the  scorn  of  the  nation,  sometimes  the  victim, 
and  sometimes  Uie  tool  of  Qrranny,  forms,  since  the  restoration  of  the 
royal  authority,  an  article  of  the  constitution,  and,  though  still  in  a 
state  of  warfim  with  various  impediments  and  restrictions,  appea^fs 
rapidly  advancing  to  its  final  confirmation.  The  recent  as  well  as  the 
more  remote  proceedings  connected  with  this  system  in  both  coun¬ 
tries,  afford  an  abundant  supply  of  the  materials  of  every  kind  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  complete  discussion  of  the  present  question. 

“  Measures,  whidi  have  the  press  for  their  cbject,  ought  to  be  ex¬ 
amined  on  more  than  one  side.  It  would  be  ftiiitless  and  absurd  to 
persist  in  judging  them  exclusively  by  their  effects  on  authors. 
Reasonable  men,  of  all  parties,  admit  in  this  as  in  all  similar  cases,  that 
the  claims  of  individuals  are  not  to  be  satisfied  to  the  injury  of  society, 
and  that  nothing  prescribed  by  authority  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  le¬ 
gislation,  which  does  not  unite  public  security  with  private  freedom. 
A  system  that,  in  order  to  avert  every  danger;  should  scarcely  per¬ 
mit  the  press  to  breathe,  would  not  be  more  blameable  than  that 
w’hich,  from  excessive  forbearance  towards  individpals,  should  en-' 
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_  public  tranquility,  and  the  exiatence  of  the  state.  The  worst 

Ji  would  indisputably  be  one  which  should  sin  equally  both  ways. 
Examples  of  this  kind  will,  perhaps,  be  met  with  in  the  course  of  our 
investigation.” 

The  whole  of  this  passaro  is  material.  The  first  part  of  it 
unfolds  the  plan  on  which  Mr.  Gentz  conducts  his  inquiry.  But 
the  latter  part  of  it  is  the  most  remarkable ;  for  he  not  onl^  pre¬ 
pares  us  for  a  full  and  impartial  examination  of  the  subject  in 
all  its  bearings,  but  gives  us  a  general  notion  of  the  light  in 
which  he  re^^utls  the  operations  of  our  law.  That  worst  sys- 
tem  which  he  describes  as  one  that  ^  sins  equally  both  ways  C 
which  **  scarcely  permits  the  press  to  breathe ;  while  **  from 
excestive  forbearance  towards  individuals,  it  endangers  the  pub¬ 
lic  tranquillity,  and  the  existence  of  the  state,"  is  one  of  wliich 
his  investigation  really  funiishes  him  with  an  example ;  and  the 
example  which  he  prMuccs  is  the  ^'Stem  which  the  English  law 
and  constitution  has  established.  It  will  not  appear  so  strange, 
that  he  has  been  grossly  mistaken  in  his  example,  when  we  come 
to  mention  the  guides  which  he  chose  to  assist  him  in  his  investi> 
gation. 

A  foreigner  who  treats  of  our  law  and  constitution  has  need  of 
oaich  indulgence.  Be<ade.s  the  ordinary  mistakes  to  which  he  is 
liable,  from  the  want  of  those  facilities  and  opportunities  which 
ire  commonly  enjoyed  by  those  who  belong  to  the  nation  of 
whose  institutions  he  treats,  many  allowances  n\ust  be  made  on 
account  of  the  nice  and  complicated  structure  of  our  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  the  very  peculiar  principles  of  ,our  law.  If  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  he  undertakes  be  purely  legal,  but  especially  if  it  re¬ 
lates  to  the  common  law  of  the  lai^,  the  chances  are  greatly 
against  his  avoiding  the  numerous  mistakes  into  which  he  will  be 
a^  to  fall  at  every  turn.  If  the  subject  be  some  one  clear  and 
d^nite  written  law ; — if  it  lie  within  the  compass  of  an  act  of 
Parliament,  the  difliculdes  are  comparatively  few.  But  when  it 
idates  to  our  common  law,  the  Lejc  non  scripta^  the  unwritten 
law  which  is  treasured  up  in  the  records  oi  judicial  decimons, 
there  are  so  many  false  lights  and  conflicting  authorities,  among 
which  a  stranger  to  our  law  may  be  unable  to  find  his  way,  that 
we  must  regard  bis  titubations  and  mistakes  with  an  indulgence 
that  would  m  ill  bestowed  on  those  who  have  occasioned  die  per¬ 
plexity. 

No  man  could  be  more  unhappy  than  Mr.  Gentz  in  the  clioice 
of  a  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  the  English  law  of  libel.  "With 
every  just  allowance  for  the  chances  that  he  might  make  a  bad 
choice,  we  can  hardly  think  him  excuseable  for  that  which  ho 
I  has  made.  If  he  had  picked  up  some  treatise  of  small  authority, 
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but  authendcated  by  the  name  of  some  lawer,  and  was  deceived 
by  his  mistakes,  we  should  not  have  wondered.  Or  if  he  had 
lifted  upon  a  straggling  volume  containing  reports  of  the  few 
cases  which  are  exceptions  from  the  general  doctrine  and  prin. 
ciple  of  the  law,  he  might  have  been  well  excused.  But  we  are 
sure  the  reader  will  haraly  guess  from  what  source  Mr.  Gents 
lias  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  English  law ;  not  iitim  Hale, 
or  Hawkins,  or  Coke,  whom  he  must  know,  or  ought  to  know, 
are  the  great  lights  of  that  law ;  not  from  any  of  the  illustiioui 
commentators  of  the  later  times,  whom  he  ought  to  have  known, 
or  for  whose  works  he  ^ould  have  sought;  not  from  any  of  the  nn< 
merous  digests  and  abridgments  of  the  law,  which  he  mi^t  eanly 
have  found ;  not  from  any  of  the  recent  treatises  on  this  brandi  of 
the  law-7-but  from  the  E^nburgh  Review—fToxa.  two  anonymom 
essays  in  that  journal,  written  to  advocate  the  temporal^  opinkw 
of  a  political  party.  Whatever  might  be  the  merit  oi  these  cs. 
says  as  ingenious  speculations,  their  very  nature  and  form  were 
wanting  enough  agmnst  any  reliance  on  the  accuracy  of  thou 
replantations  of  the  state  of  the  law,  which  he  saw  used  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  political  argument. ,  But  that  no  wamns 
might  be  wanting  to  the  most  unwary,  the  main  positions  and 
opiitions  in  the  two  essays  were  directly  contradictory.  Ho*- 
ever,  Mr.  Gentz  having  taken  his  notions  as  to  the  state  of  tlu 
law  from  such  authority,  has  been  led  through  a  strange  w- 
ries  of  mis-statements  and  mistakes  to  his  favourite  position,  thet 
our  libel  law  is  a  mere  nullity. 

The  first  great  mistake  which  he  commits  is  as  to  what  de 
law  contiders  an  offence  against  the  press,  and  will  punish  « 
W  abuse  of  its  freedom.  He  very  rightly  states,  that  whifc. 
ever  the  law  considers  as  an  abuse  of  this  kind,  is  desenM  | 
K  a  calumnifOUi  publicatkm  or  libel.  But  he  rontends,  on  the 
authority  which  we  have  mentioned,  that  our  law  is  so  im»- 
rably  inefficient — so  useless  for  all  practical  purposes,  that  it 
fioes  not  even  supply  the  means  of  deciding  what  is  and  whM 
is  not  a  Ubel. 

**  Would  not  any  one  expect  to  find  the  distinguishing  marks,  d* 
legal  character  of  a  libel  precisely  determined  by  established  rules,  or 
at  least  defined  with  such  a  degree  of  correctness,  as  to  leave  no  uo- 
certainty  in  ordinary  cases,  and  to  afford  even  in  such  as  might  be 
doubtful,  a  certain  guide  to  the  interpretation  of  the  judge?  Sudi, 
however,  is  by  no  means  the  case.” 

"  The  definitions  given  by  the  highest  legal  authorities  of  the  abuse 
of  the  press,  or  of  what  constitutes  a  libel,  all  bear,  without  exception, 
fhe  stamp  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  law.” 
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He  then  retiuls  the  definitions  whidi  one  or  the  other  of  the 
essayists  chose  from  our  law-books  as  most  likely  to  suit  his 
mirpose.'  One  of  these  is  an  insulated  passage  mnn  Comyn'’s 
Higest ;  another  is  a  new  definition  with  which  the  essayist  has 
favoured  the  world.  The  passage  from  Lord  Chief  Baron 
Comyn  is  as  follows:  “  A  libel  (Ubellus  famotw)  is  a  con¬ 
tumely  or  reproach,  published  to  the  deuunation  of  the  go¬ 
vernment,  of  a  magistrate,  or  of  a  private  person.”  Every 
tpan  acquiunted  in  any  degree  with  the  laws  of  England, 
knows  the  authority  of  Chief  Baron  Comyn  to  be  very  high. 
But  though  this  passage  is  one  of  the  most  wide  and  gene¬ 
ral  descriptions  of  the  offence  which  is  given  in  any  of  the 
books,  yet  every  one  who  has  read  that  part  of  the  Digest 
must  know,  that  in  the  context  whatever  u  loose  in  the  first 
sentence,  is  narrowed  to  the  closest  meaning  by  the  accurate 
statement  of  what  has  been  construed  by  the  courts  to  be  li¬ 
bellous,  and  of  those  apparently  dubious  cases  where  the  li¬ 
bellous  construction  was  over-ruled.  But  even  if  it  were  true 
(which  we  by  no  means  admit),  that  Comyn's  description  was 
too  vague,  that  is  no  proof  that  our  law  affords  no  better  de^ 
scripUon.  It  is  but  abusing  the  name  of  ao  great  a  lawyer  to 
.quote  an  imperfect  sentence  from  his  work,  and  charge  the  im¬ 
perfection  against  that  law  of  which  he  was  so  profound  a 
waster. 

Another  great  lawyer  is  treated  in  the  same  way.  Indeed,  in 
an  attack  upon  this  branch  of  the  English  law,  in  which  the 
tbief  Baron  Comyn  is  tlius  maltreated,  it  is  no  wonder  to  find 
that  Judge  Blackstone  is  grossly  abused.  Thb  we  are  sure  is 
done  by  Mr.  Dentz  throu^  mere  ignorance,  and  is  one  of  the 
blunders  into  which  his  chosen  guides  have  led  him.  Being  as 
anxious  as  the  essayist  to  prove  the  defects  of  our  libel  law,  he 
follows  him  in  fastening  upon  this  sentence  in  the  commentaries: 
**  Every  freeman  has  an  undoubted  right  to  lay  what  sentiments 
^  he  pleases  before  the  public ;  to  forbid  this  is  to  destroy  the 
'  **  fie^om  of  the  press ;  but  if  he  publishes  what  is  improper, 
^  mischievous,  or  illegal,  he  must  take  the  consequences  of  his 
^  own  temerity.”  And  this  being  most  unwarrantably  taken  as 
all  that  Sir  William  Blackstone  can  mve  fpr  the  defimtion  of  a 
bbel,  Mr.  Gentz  thus  expresses  hims^  upon  it. 

"  The  thing  most  remarkable  in  this  nothing  deling  definition,  is 
I  the  word  illegal,  used  in  a  country,  where,  according  to  the  univer¬ 
sal  declaration  of  all  persons  conversant  in  the  subject,  no  rule  of  law 
has  yet  determined  what  is  to  be  considered  a  libel." 
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What  wonder  is  it  that  our  law  is  abused  where  the  author  of 
the  Conunentaiies  is  tlius  handled  ?  The  name  and  reputation 
of  Sir  Wilham  Blackstone  must  be  known,  wherever  it  is  known 
that  there  is  law  in  England.  It  would  therefore  have  been  a 
'  very  prudent  precaution  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gentz,  to  have 
looked  into  that  book  from  which  tnis  passage  was  quoted,  be. 
fore  he  ventured  to  turn  it  against  the  author,  or  agunst  the 
law  of  which  he  treats.  If  he  had  done  so,  it  would  have  saved 
him  from  the  ridiculous  mistake  into  which  he  has  been  betraj. 
ed,  of  passing  over  Sir  William  Blackstone's  definition  entirely, 
and  taking  up  another  passage  in  its  stead.  The  definition  thiu 
passed  over  is  as  follows : 

“  Libels. — LiheUi  Jamosiy  are  malicious  defamations  of  any 
**  person,  and  especially  a  magistrate,  made  public  by  either 
“  iHinUng,  writing,  signs  or  pictures,  in  order  to  provoke  hin 

to  wrath,  or  expose  him  to  public  hatred,  contempt,  and  ridi. 
“  cule.”  4.  Bla.  Com.  150. 

A  more  clear  definition  for  all  practical  purposes  was  never 
given  of  any  offence  in  text  or  commentary,  code  or  statute. 
It  comprehends  a  description  of  every  thing  which  the  law  will 
punish  as  a  libel,  it  describes  nothing  which  is  not  punishable  ai 
such. 

If  Mr.  Gentz  had  but  known  that  there  was  such  a  passaae 
in  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  he  never  could — we  are  sure  m 
never  could  have  so  far  committed  himself  as  to  assert,  as  we  lee 
he  has  done,  tliat  in  our  law  the  offence  of  libel  was  not  defined 
«  with  such  a  degree  of  correctness  as  to  leave  no  uncertainty 
**  in  CHxlinary  cases,  and  to  afford  even  in  such  as  might  w 
“  doubtful,  a  certain  guide  to  the  interpretation  of  the  judge.* 

But  having,  under  the  authority  cd'  his  chosen  gvndes,  by 
these  mis-statements  and  mistakes,  laid  it  down  as  a  settled  point, 
that  our  libel  law  is  so  poor  a  system,  that  no  man  can  extract 
from  it  even  a  definition  of  the  (dfence,  Mr.  Gentz,  under  the 
same  high  auspices,  proceeds  thus  to  rail  at  our  law  as  eompletebf 
silent  on  the  subject  of  libels : — 

It  would  be  waste  of  time  to  dwell  on  the  deficiency,  uncertaiiv 
ty,  and  worthlessness  of  this  and  all  other  definitions  of  the  same  de> 
scription,  or  to  enter  into  any  detailed  proof  of  the  very  unfair  and 
severe  treatment  which  authors  must  suffer,  or  the  serious  dangers  to 
which  the  State  must  be  exposed,  under  such  a  complete  silence  of 
the  law,  according  as  caprice  or  power  may  incline  the  balance  to  one 
side  or  the  other." 

If  this  be  a  true  representaUon  of  the  state  of  our  law~if  it 
be  true  that  it  can  never  be  enforced  without  unfairness  and  se. 
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verity  towards  authors,  or  dan^r  to  the  State,  we  might  give 
up  the  whole  at  once.  It  would  not  be  worth  any  defence.  We 
might  allow  Mr.  Gentz,  and  the  other  advocates  of  the  censor¬ 
ship,  or  the  advocates  of  the  opposite  system  of  free-libelling, 
to  pull  it  down  and  trample  upon  it  to  their  hearts  content. 

But  it  is  not  a  true  representation  of  the  state  of  our  libel  law. 
When  Mr.  Gentz  ^ves  it  as  a  descriprion  of  our  system,  he 
shews  himself  completely  ignorant  of  its  true  nature.  That 
« detailed  proof,”  into  which  he  says  it  would  be  “  waste  of 
time  ”  fm*  him  to  enter,  he  could  never  have  found.  If  he  had 
searched  for  it,  his  rime  would  not  have  been  mis-spent  on  the 
contrary,  he  would  Have  learned  to  save  that  portion  of  it  which 
he  has  wasted  in  writing  this  pamphlet  to  abuse  a  system  which 
he  does  not  understand.  Let  him  look  through  the  cases  which 
are  stated  in  the  books  which  report  the  decisions  of  the  English 
Court  on  matters  of  libeL  The  number  of  those  thus  recoiled, 
is  somewhere  about  two  hundred.  He  will  there  find,  that  in¬ 
stead  of  that  “  complete  silence  ”  which  he  imputes  to  our  law, 
it  has  spoken,  in  all  these  cases,  in  the  same  voice  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  that  the  Judges  and  Juries,'  its  administrators,  obeying 
Its  dictates,  instead  of  dealing  unfairly  by  authors,  and  exporing 
the  State  to  danger,  have  never  puni^ed  a  harmless  writer,  and 
never  spared  a  libeller  to  the  danger  of  the  State. 

•  Mr.  Gentz,  however,  mentions  four  instances  of  the  impotence 
and  inefficiency  of  our  hbel  law.  The  cases  which  he  cites  are 
those  Wilkes,  Junius,  Cobbett,  and  Hone.  In  the  first,  he 
is  very  unlucky.  Wilkes  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  libellers  that  ever  appeared  in  this  country;  but  we 
cannot  conceive  how  Mr.  Gentz  happens  to  bring  him  forward 
as  an  example  of  the  inefficiency  of  our  law.  In  no  one  of  the 
several  libellous  offences  for  which  he  was  tried  did  he  escape 
unpunished.  In  that  particular  instance  which  Mr.  Gentz  had 
dt^ — the  famous  libel  against  the  King  in  the  45th  number  of 
the  Nortli  Briton,  he  was  tried  and  convicted.  Mr.  Gentz  no¬ 
tices  the  parliamentary  proceedings  agmnst  him,  but  omits  to 
state,  what  he  could  hardly  be  ignorant  of,  that  he  was  tried  and 
convicted  for  the  libel  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in 
Easter  Term,  1763.  What  then  does  Mr.  Gentz  mean  by  say¬ 
ing,  that  **  the  hbellous  character  of  the  North  Briton,  was 'not 
then  made  the  subject  of  investigation  before  any  tribunal^  but 
was  decided  by  the  authority  of  parliament  That  is  a  com¬ 
plete  mis-statement  of*  the  fact. 

If  he  had  consulted  those  books  from  which  alone  he  could 
derive  that  knowledge  which  would  enable  him  to  pronounce 
upon  the  merits  and  efficiency  of  the  English  law  of  libel,  hr 
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would  have  found,  that  not  only  Wilkes  himself  was  convicted^ 
as  author  of  the  libel,  but  several  other  persons  who  published 
it.  In  the  same  term,  one  Kearsley  was  convicted  for  printing 
and  publishing  the  North  Briton,  and  suffered  the  punishment 
which  Wilkes  escaped,  by  having  fled  beyond  seas.  And  in  the 
next  year,  another  person,  John  Williams,  was  tried,  convicted, 
and  punished,  for  re-publishing  the  same  libel.  The  North  Bri. 
ton  Itself  was  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  public  execudoner. 

In  short,  if  we  were  constrained  to  rest  the  whole  merits  of  our 
libel  law  upon  any  one  case,  to  exemplify  its  efficiency,  we  might 
be  content  with  this  very  case  of  Wilkes,  which  Mr.  Gentz  ad- 
duces  for  a  different  purpose.  In  that  single  case  there  it 
enough  to  overthrow  his  whole  argument 

The  case  of  Junius  is  the  next, — and  he  is  just  as  unlucky 
with  respect  to  it  But  he  has  drawn  a  picture  of  that  famous 
libeller,  so  strong,  and  in  most  respects  so  true,  that  we  must 
extract  it.  ' 

"  In  the  year  1769>  there  appeared,  under  the  fictitious  and  still 
enigmatical  name  of  Junius,  one  of  the  most  formidable  and  atrocious 
lib^lers  which  England  or  modem  times  had  ever  known.  With 
talents  and  knowledge  of  the  first  order— an  eloquence  seldom  equal¬ 
led  and  never  excelled — an  audacity  exceeding  all  moderation  and 
bounds — and  a  malignity  which  left  Milton's  devil  far  behind — tUl 
mysterious  fiend  kept  the  British  public,  for  two  years,  constantly  oar 
the  rack,  between  pleasure  and  disgust,  admiration  and  horror. 

In  a  series  of  overwhelming  and  lacerating  letters,  he  attacked, 
with  equal  bitterness  and  violence,  the  members  of  the  cabinet ;  all 
the  officers  of  State,  high  and  low ;  all  persons  engaged  in  public 
affairs  ;  the  courts  of  law  ;  both  houses  of  parliament ;  and,  at  lengtl^ 
even  the  sacred  person  the  king.”  • 

It  is  one  of  the  great  excellencies  of  our  law  of  libel,  that  it 
punishes  the  publisner  as  well  as  the  author  of  a  libel.  In  the 
case  of  anonymous  publications,  or  where  the  author  does  not 
appear,  or  is  concealed  and  unknown,  the  injury  will  not  go  un- 

{mnished,  although  the  principal  offender  cannot  be  found.  The 
aw,  by  acting  on  this  just  principle,  prevents  the  frauds  which 
would  otherwise  be  practise  to  the  constant  injury  of  private 
persons,  and  to  the  danger  of  the  public  peace.  But  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  take  away  that  disposition  to  leniency  which  must 
always  actuate  a  jury  in  favour  of  the  mere  publisner  of  a  libel, 
whom  they  regard  as  the  accessory  to  a  crime  which  is  committed 
In  the  exercise  of  an  honest  profession,  without  any  mischievous 
intention.  Much  public  injury  has  certainly  been  wrought  by 
the  operation  of  this  disposition.  But  we  must  be  content  tliat 
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tlie  law  has  provided  a  remedy  in  those  cases,  where  it  operates 
to  the  acquittal  of  an  offender  who  has  notoriously  viola^  the 
Uw.  • 

In  the  case  of  Juniuty  the  printer  and  publi^ers  were  alone 
within  the  reach  of  the  law.  Mr.  Gentz  mentions  the  case  of 
Woodfall,  the  original  publisher  of  Junitis'e  libel  against  the 
King,  to  prove  his  favourite  posidon,  that  our  law  for  the  pu> 
indigent  of.  libel  b  a  “  nullity.^  One  instance  of  the  acquittal 
of  ah  offender  whose  guilt  was  proved,  would  certiunly  be  no^ 
thing  deci^ve  agiunst  the  system  of  the  law  on  which  he  was 
tried  Juries,  as  well  as  judges,  are  subject  to  the  infirmity  of 
our  nature  so  far,  that  they  may  not  always  be  able  to  subject 
oocadonal  caprice  to  permanent  reason.  In  the  case  of  Wood- 
(iil,  the  verdict  of  the  jury  was— Guilty  of  printing  and  pub. 
lisbing  This,  if  it  had  been  a  good  verdict,  was  tanta¬ 

mount  to  an  acquittal.  But  what  followed  ?  The  verdict  was 
not  allowed-  to  stand ;  it  was  armnUed  and  declared  void.  So 
far,  then,  is  this  case  from  affording  any  support  to  the  general 
invective  of  Mr.  Gentz  against  our  law,  that  we  adduce  tt  as  an 
imtance  to  prove  its  admirable  perfection  in  providing  the  means 
of  rectifying  those  mistakes  which  occasional  and  temporary 
causes  may  produce.  Woodfall  was  not  the  only  dffender  who 
was  subjects  to  prosecution  for  publishing  Junitis'e  libel  against 
the  King.  And  here,  again,  we  must  say^  that  if  Mr.  Gentz 
had  consulted  any  of  the  authorities  which  could  furnish  him 
with  such  information  on  our  libel  law  as  would  entitle  him  to 
pronounce  any  opinion  as  to  its  merits,  he  would  have  found 
that  Almon  the.l^kseller  was  tried  in  the  same  year,  and  in  the 
tame  term,  and  before  the  same  court  with  Woodfall,  for  the  very 
same  offence, — was  found  guilty  by  the  jury,  and  wm  sentenced 
ta  pay  a  fine  and  find  securities  for  lus  good  behaviour.  In 
short,  the  cases  of  prosecutions  for  the  libels  of  Junius,  instead 
of  proving  any  thing  to  support  Mr.  Gentz  in  his  inferences 
agjunst  our  law,  prove  its  excellent  efficiency. 

The  next  case  put  by  Mr.  Gentz,  is  that  of  Cobbett.  How 
any  man  could  produce  Cobbett  as  an  instance  of  the  inefficiency 
and  nullity  of  our  libel  law,  is  quite  extraordinary.  Cobbett ! 
the  very  libeller,  who  perhaps  of  all  libellers,  has  smarted  most 
Kverely  under  the  just  sentence  of  the  law — and  though  most  se¬ 
verely,  never  beyond  the  extent  of  his  deserts.  Mr.  Gentz  is  really 
quite  inexcusable  for  his  ignorance,  if  he  really  is  ignorant  how 
often  Cobbett  was  tried  for  libels — that  he  never  was  tried  with¬ 
out  being  found  guilty — fined  and  imprisoned  according  to  the 
enormity  of  each  offence. 

But  we  are  glad  he  has  mentioned  the  case  of  Cobbett  It 
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gives  us  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out  the  excellent  effects  of 
a  free  press.  What  does  Mr.  Gentz  himself  say  of  the  fate  of 
this  convicted  libeller  ? 

"  At  length  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  his  own  misdeeds, 
detested  even  by  his  former  partizans,  ne  made  his  escape  frokn  Em. 
land.” 

'  The  truth  is,  Cobbett  was  fairly  written  dovm.  Thrm^ 
that  free  press,  of  which  Mr.  Gentz  so  little  understands  the 
lue,  all  the  fal^hoods  of  Cobbett  were  exposed — all  his  ealmn. 
nies  refuted — all  his  writings  made  the  scorn  of  the  country,  aad 
his  name  turned  into  a  word  of  execration  and  reju'oach. 

In  the  case  of  this  one  man,  we  have  held  up  to  us  an  exan. 
pie  of  the  efficacy  of  our  penal  laws  for  punishing  abuses  of  tlie 
press — and  of  the  salutary  effects  of  a  free  press,  as  contaii^ 
in  itself  the  means  of  counteracting  the  mischief  of  those  abuaa 
Last  of  all  comes  the  case  of  Hone.  And  we  must  ccMafea, 
with  sorrow,  that  it  is  a  case  which  blots  the  proud  annals  of  the 
English  law.  It  has  been  smd,  that  the  verdicts  of  juries  oi 
criminal  cases,  are  the  best  index  of  the  current  of  pubbe  opi. 
nion.  The  case  of  Hone  is  an  exception  agiunst  the  genenl 
truth  of  thft  remark.  The  verdicts  by  which  Hone  was  acqal. 
ted,  struck  all  good  men  with  surprise  and  horror.  At  the  ttid 
of  that  man,  it  seemed  as  if  the  administration  of  the  law  had 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  that  mob  which  was  permitted  to  » 
semble  in  the  court,  and  insult  the  judges,  the  laws,  and  the 
Christian  religion. 

But  this  case  affords  no  general  evidence  of  the  nuUi^  at  ia- 
efficiency  of  the  laws.  If  the  juries  in  that  case  found  a  falx 
verdict,  the,  fault  was  with  them  and  not  with  the  law.  "  IV 
**  jury,^  says  Blackstone,  **  have  an  unquestionable  right  of 
termining  upon  all  the  circumstances,  and  finding  a  genenl 
**  verdict,  if  they  think  proper  so  to  hazard  a  breach  ^  fheir 
oaths;  and  if  their  vermet  be  notoriously  wrongy  they  maybe 
**  punished.” 

That  hazard,  fearful  as  it  is,  these  juries  incurred.  The  li> 
bel  act  (33  Geo.  III.)  has  given  juries  the  power,  in  such  cases, 
of  pronouncing  a  verdict  on  the  whole  matter  of  the  libel,  with¬ 
out  being  compelled  to  find  'the  defendant  guilty  on  the  mere 
proof  of  publication.  The  wisdom  of  this  provision  of  the  le¬ 
gislature  is  beyond  all  question.  It  has  been  the  most  powerfid 
protection  of  the  judges,  and  has  relieved  them  from  the  hatred 
and  suspicion  of  the  vulgar.  But  it  has  fearfully  increased  the 
responsibility  of  the  jury  ;  and  has  cast  upon  them  the  exercise 
of  that  most  difficult  discretion,  which  roust  direct  tliem  between 
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^  power  df  the  proaecutor,  and  the  sabtlcdes  of  construction 
by  widch  every  ingemous  d^endant  can  prodace  so  deep  an  im- 

prcB^n.  I 

The  libri  act,  by  exponng  juries  to  the  extraordinary  chances 
ef  deviation  from  the  influence  of  one  or  other  of  theM  causes, 
has  thrown  upon  them  the  heavy  responsibitity  of  following  the 
plain  but  luimiw  path  df  the  law.  Aoconbng  to  the  dictates  of 
flist  law,  th^  are  bound  hu  thekr  oaths  to  decide.  <  Judging 
from  those  great  marks  whiim  make  it  so  easy  in  this  country  to 
■nertiun  the  current  ef  popular  opaihon,  we  think  no  man  can 
hedtate  to  say  it  was  the  sentiment  ^  the  great  body  of  the  people 
dt  England,  that  the  juries  which  pronounced  the  bla^fdiemies 

Hone  to  be  guiltless,  were  completely  misled^-that  their  ver> 
diets  were  against  the  law. 

How  far,  «is  Jbro  consdem^ecy  these  juries  were  excusdble,  is 
Msther  matter.  How  ihr  they  were  amenable  to  the  law 
tinets,  that  a  jury  flnding  a  mse  verdict  may  be  punidied,  is  a 
^joeMton  of  law  on  which  oaeh  indivtduai  is  at  liberty  to  fmmi 
las  own  opinion.  How  far  the  law  officers  of  the  crown  were 
jasCiflabie  in  negteoting  any  proceeding  for  the  revision  of  the 
Mrdict,  is  a  question  of  pcdicy,  depending  on  a  i^nowledge  of 
aRutndtances  with  which  lew  besides  themsmves  can  be  acquaint¬ 
ed.  But  dlis  much  must  be  said — ^that  the  guih  which  the  ju- 
fits  upon  their  oaths  refused  to  pronounce  against  Hone,  he  stdv- 
•equently  took  iMn  htmsc4f.  For  that  outm^  against  religion, 
ef  which  the  juries  pronounced  turn  guiltless,  iie  olFered  an  tqw- 
hgy  to  the  public.  He  abandoned  his  illegal  and  infamous  ti^ 
fr,  and  this  was  the  exmation  of  his  dffence-^t  was  an  homage 
to  die  puMic 'opinion ;  ror  he-Mt  that  the  acquittal  of  the  jury 
kft  him  guilty  before  the  ptibhc,  and  that  the  public  stood  by 
that  law  which  the  juries  had  refused  to  enforce.  And  to  what 
4sm  Mr.  Gents  think  this  influence  df  the  puhhc  onimon  was 
due  P  It  was  to  the  iiasBTV  at  tub  pbess.  Every  respectable 
aewspaper,  almost  e4efy  periodical  work,  whether  puUished  in 
the  metropolis,  or  throughout  the  country,  cried  out  with  one 
mice  against  the  verdict  df  the  juries ;  and  before  the  great  tri¬ 
bunal  of  public  opinion,  thus  expressed  through  a  free  and  un- 
lieensed  press,  the  libeller  and  the  blasphemer  felt  himself  con- 
rieted. 

These  are  all  the  oases  (out  of  the  many  reported  in  the  law* 
books)  which  Mr.  Gents  has  mentioned  in  his  reflections  against 
the  liWrty  of  the  ptess  in  England.  A  mme  accurate  examina- 
^  would  have  eonvineed  hm,  than  the  true  inference  from 
diem  is  not  against  the  i^stem  of  our  law,  but  decidedly  in  its 
&vour.  The  variety  of  complexion  in  each  case  proves  the  v». 
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rious  excellencies  of  the  means  which  that  system  provides  for 
oorrectiog  the  abuses  of  the  press;  and. instead  of  his  conclu. 
son,  that  the  state  of  the  law  is  a  nullity^  they  prove  its  effi. 
dency,  even  to  the  {Hoviding  means  for  recUfyine  those  miatakes 
in  the  administration  of  the  law,  which  every  nun^  tribunal 
may  occaaonally  commit ;  they  prove  that  the  great  ]mnci{de  on 
which  that  system  is  founded,  namely,  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
can  operate  so  as  to  t  provide  a  remedy  for  the  misbehaviour  or 
fallibility  of  juries ;  to  mve  a  power  to  public  opinion  which 
strike  awe  into  the  miiid  an  unpunished  criminal,  and  avenge 
that  (^ence  of  which,  by  the  administrators  of  the  law,  he  Lm 
been  wilfully  or  corruptly  acquitted. 

•  On  these  cases  we  are  wilHng  to  rest  the  refutatioiT  of  every 
thing  that  Mr.  Gentz  has  said  m  the  state  of  our  law.  But  we  an 
far  man  i^rming  that  the  state  of  our  law  cm  this  subject  is  n 
perfect  that  it  admits  of  no  improvement  ■  Attempts  have  indeed 
been  made  from  time  to  time  to  persuade  the  legislature  to  adopt 
measures  for  modifying  the  law ;  but  the'olyect  of  those  attem]^ 
has  been,  not  to  provide  against  the  abuses  of  the  press,  but  to 
protect  those  who  abuse  it  Of  ms  kind  was  the  Bill  introduced 
into  the  Hou|e  of  Commons  in  1816  by  Mr.  ftougham.  Ihe 
clucf  object  of  that  Bill  was  to  overturn  and  aboli^  the  whole 
practice  of  ex  qfflcio  informations, — a  practice  as  old  as  the  Cora, 
mon  Law  of  England  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  extol  the  merits 
of  that  process ;  but  we  inay  say,  that  mere  antiquity  is  not  its 
highest  pnuse.  The  experience  a  long  ^course  ot  years  bn 
proved  its  utility.  But  Mr.  Brougham's  Bill,  in  its  havoc  on  the 
ancient  and  venerable  fabric  of  the  Common  Law,  went  farther 
than  to  pull  down  the  ex  officio  information ;  it  contained  a  dame 
abolishmg  the  distinction  between  written  and  spoken  slanderr** 
as  if  it  were  as  great  a  crime  to  speak  slanderous  words  to  the 
ear  of  one  man  as  to  print  and  pumish  them  to  the  whole  wmdd ; 
and  finally,  that  no  part  of  the  old  Cimimon  Law  practice  agaioit 
libels  mimt  remain,  the  criminal  prosecution  was  to  have  beeo 

Eut  on  the  same  footing  with  the  civil  action  in  personal  libds, 
y  allowing  the  defem^t  in  aU  cases  to  pve  the  truth  ihe 
statement  in  evidence,  at  the  same  time  allowing  the  jury  to  find 
the  defendant  guilty  although  the  truth  was  proved.  I'his  Bill 
vras  not  hastily  disposed  of.  But  after  a  whole  year  of  conridera* 
tion,  it  was  rejected  by  the  House  in  the  sesrion  of  1817.  Those 
who  wish  to  have  some  notitm  of  the  mischiefs  which  this  Bill 
would  have  occaaoned,  had  it  been  passed  into  a  law,  may  con¬ 
sult  the  speech  of  the  Attorney  .General  in  the  debate  which  ter* 
minuted  in  its  rejection. 
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^  At  other  times  the  legi^ture  has  been  called  upon  to 
duce  a  law  which  Ribald  define  the  offence  of  libel  as  aocurs^y 
as  the  Stat  S5.  Edward  III.  has  defined  treason.  Mr.  Gentz 
lumself  confers  this  as  ruticulous,  and  says  it  is  impossible. 
The  truth  is,  it  is  not  necessam  For  all  practical  purposes, 
the  common  law  has  defined  libel  just  as  accurately  as  the  Stat. 
Ed.  III.  has  defined  treason. 

But  all  these  attempts  to  change  the  law  of  libel  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  the  same  mistake  into  which  Mr.  Gentz  has  been  led 
as  to  its  princi{de.  Their  object  was  to  extend  the  liberty  of  the 
press;  and  the  argument  on  which  they  were  recommended 
was,  that  by  the  course  of  the  law,  the  liberty  of  the  press  was 
hampered that  any  degree  of  freedom  which  was  in  the 
discusmn  of  public  measum  was  due  entirely  to  the  clemency 
or  timidity  of  the  government.*  All  this  is  in  point  of  fact  a 
complete  mistake.  The  system  of  our  law  which  punishes  no¬ 
thing  as  an  ofiience  agmnst  the  press,  that  has  not  been  actually 
printed  and  publi^ed,  is  such  on  principle  that  it  never  can  in¬ 
fringe  upon  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Among  the  hundreds  of 
cases  in  which  the  drasionsl  of  the  Court  are  reported,  thm: 
cannot  be  produced  one  single  instance  of  punishment  inflicted 
'  on  an  innocent  or  harmless  publication.  It  a  publication  which 
^fiscusses  political  measures  and  the  conduct  of  public  men, 
imputes  no  more  than  honeet  error  without  moral  liamey  it  is  no 
libel  ;^by  the  law  of  England  it  never  has  been,  ,and  never  can 
be  considered  an  abuse  of  the  freedom  of  the  press.  And  who 
would  wish  to  see  the  freedom  of  public  discusrion  carried  far¬ 
ther?  If  it  goes  farther,  and  any  writer  chooses  to  attribute 
corrupt  motives,  or  to  vilify  the  personal  character  of  any  man, 
that  IS  a  calumny  and  a  libel — as  such  the  law  will  punish  it. 
To  talk  of  the  press  bein^f  hampered,  when  the  law  will  notice 
no  more  than  this,  is  ridiculous ;  and  those  attempts  to  cripple 
the  common  law,  by  statutes  for  extending  the  liberty.of  the 
press,  when'll  is  already  fully  enjoyed,  tend  to  nothing  but  the 
impunity  of  libellers,-  and  to  place  that  liberty'  beyond  the 
reach,  and  therefore  beyond  the  protection  of  the  law.  If  ever 
this  is  done,'  there  will  be  an  end  to  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

The  true  tendency  of  the  arguments  thus  adduced  in  support 
(ff  such  extensions  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  is  against  the  wnole 
system  of  penal  laws  for  punishing  its  abuses.  Mr.  Gentz  saw 
mis  very  jdainly,  and  therefore  he  has  adopted  the  very  same 
vguments,  and  drawn  them  to  their  natural  conclusion.  The 
defects  which  they  impute  to  the  English  law  of  libel,  would,  if 
they  really  existed,  be  deciave  against  the  whole  system  of  ^at 
law.  Fm:  thoee  who  called  for  a  statute  of  libels  on  the  scheme 
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d  the  statute  of  treason^  ar^ed  as  if  the  contmoli  iaw  of  libd 
was  so  poor  a  thing  that  it  could  not  even  furnish  a  definition  of 
the  offence  whidi  it  pretended  to  punish.  The  others  who  cried 
out  for  an  act  to  protect  the  freedom  of  the  press,  held  up  thte 
law  as  such,  that  no  man  who  ventuved  to  cnsouss  puhhc  mea. 
sures  was  safe-^that  our  boasted  iVeedom  of  the  press  was  hat  a 
name — ^that  the  law  of  libel  was  a  monstrous  of^iresmn.  Bath 
these  representations  d  our  law  exactly  suit  the  purpose  of  Mr. 
Gkntz ;  he  takes  them  both  as  true,  on  the  authority  of  die  two 
anonymous  essayists.  And  though  one  of  them  partly  cormets 
the  mistakes  of  the  other,  nothing  less  would  content  Mr.  Genta 
than  to  mix  up  the  blunders  of  both.  In  this  he  has  certaiaW 
dealt  rather  hardly  by  them — still  more  hardly  than  they  desft 
with  the  law ;  for  when  he  puts  together  those  contradictiaai, 
v^ich  make  it  plain  that  both  were  grossly  ignorant  of  the  prm. 
ciples  and  doctrines  of  the  law,  he  turns  roui^  and  calls  the  one 
a  writer  who  is  weU  acquainted  with  thr  sdyect  r  and  the 
other,  a  deeply  learned  and  practical  laxeyer  P  We  say  diet 
Mr.  ^ntz  has  in  this  dealt  hardly  witli  the  essayists,  for  them 
^thets  must  be  applied  to  them  by  way  of  sneer ;  and  Mr. 
^ntz  has  too  much  perspicacity  to  be  duped  by  the  pedaalie 
f<^pei:y  which  quotes  a  long  catalogue  of  oases  and  contracdons:' 
— (such  as,,  Rex  v.  Creevey^  Lane.  Ass.  Spring  ISIS,  «w».  Ls- 
blainc  /.  and  in  B.  R.  vid.  M.  &c.)  to  bolster  up  a  bad  argumem, 
by  imposing  on  the  nmplknty  of  laymen,  and  strutting  befiae 
the  vulgar  with  a  show  of  learned  authorities. 

After  having  thus  satisffKtorily  fiiewn  the  nullity  of  our  law, 
Mr.  Gentz  proMeds  to  prove,  That  our  form  of  action  M 

libel  cases  is  op(H«88ive---and,  that  it  is  powetiess,  by  tin 

whole  decision  b^g  committed  to  the  jury.  These  poeitions  he 
proves  just  as  ihuch  as  he  has  proved  the  first — ^that  is,  not  it 
all.  But  we  shall  not  fdUow  him  into  all  that  he  has  said  undff 
these  two  heads,  because  they  are  of  small  importance  with  ft* 
ferenoe  to  the  great  object  of  his  pamphlet,  which  is  to  discretht 
the  whole  principle  on  which  our  law  punishes  abuses  of  the 
press,  as  opposed  to  his  favourite  scheme  of  preventing  tbme 
abuses  by  the  shackles  of  a  censorehip.  If  the  state  of  our  law 
be  such  as  he  has  represented  k,  all  aiscussion  abont  the  form  of 
action  and  trial  by  jury  are  nee^ess.  Where  the  law  itself  ia  a 
nullity,  no  mode  or  form  of  administration  can  make  it  efficiett. 
And,  ^  we  are  to  have  done  with  our  old  system-^^f  we  are  to 
throw  away  the  law  itself  as  useless— *Ar  oMao  informations,  ac* 
ttons,'  indi^ments,  and  trial  by  jury  may  be  flung  after  it 
~  But  as  Mr.  Gentz  set  out  witii  charging  against  our  system, 
that  it  *•  rini  equally  both  ways''<— **  K  leaxcdy  permits  the 
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prem  t»  broatbe while,  **  from  exoeauye  forbearanee  towards 
Mividuals,  it  endangers  public  tranquillity  and  the  existence  of 
the  atate,'*— -we  must  notice  what  he  say»  of  the  form  of  action, 
^ving  ee»v:inced  himself  that  the  law  U  a  nulhty,  and  that  it 
eaabies  jnnes  to  aequk  any  individual,  however  guUty,  he  thtw 
ffatens  on  the  law  and  the  jury  the  an  of  dangerous  torbearanoa 
i^ainflt  ouy  system^  But  so  far  as  we  understand  his  argument, 
t&  oduHT  tin,  of  <<  scarcely  permitting  the  press  to  meathe," 
must  be  charged  entirely  against  the  fnrm  <f  action — meaiung 
thereby  exclusively  ea  officio  ndormations.  Now,  really,  we 
4a  My,  dmt  when  Ilf r.  GentZy  tallung  this  country,  wetends 
tW  there  is  any  fmrra  of  action  which  scarcely  permits  tne  presa, 
tftlareathey  U  is  quite  extravagant.  We  contradict  him  nora 
his  own  pamphlet.  He  mentions,  (p.  48.)  very  truly,  that 
some  years  ago,  almost  every  newspaper  published  in  Ixm- 
dsn  was  at  the  same  instant  under  prosecution  by  informadons 
m  ffffieio  filed  agiuast  there  by  the  Attorney-General.  If  any 
anployment  of  this  farm  of,  actimi  could  have  **  stopped  die 
hraUh”  of  the  prem,  surely  this  viojent  and  extraordmary  re- 
oemras  to  i|  agaipst  twenty  paj&tical  writers  in  one  day  would 
base  been  suffident.  But  what  was  the  consequence.^  Were 
'  ihs  libeUoN-  sileBoed  i  So  far  from  it,  that  Mr.  Gentz  hunself 
adcnawledges  that  those  very  wnters  against  whore  the  inforxnn- 
tian*  had  ^n  thus  filed  became  more  violent  tlum*  ever— they 
sMacked  not  eply  the  ministers  and  their  measures,  but  ev^ 
the  Attsorney-General  and  the  courts.^ 

.  We  have  seen  that  he  considers  his  system  of  censordtip  aa 
qas  species  of  the  liberty  of  the  press.  In  the  same  wi^,  be 
COPisiders  judges  and  juries  as  a  species  of  censors. 

r,  i. 

'  It  is,  however,  evidently  necessary  to  confide  this  difficult  duty 
(of  prweunqing  on  the  political  tendency  of  a  pubheadon)  to  same 
,svdierity  ip  the  state,  unless  it  be  resolvra  to  leave  the  press  entirely 
to  itself ;  and  if  political  or  police  censors  are  to  be  ab<mdted,  dkere 
ik  no  afternative  but  to  estabi^  judicial  censors.  But  let  ns  not  de¬ 
ceive  by  names.  A  judge,  -  in  so  fiur  as  he  dedarss  a  worit  to  ba  fit 
er  unfit  for  puMioation,  innoeent  os  cihsuBal,  beeoines  a  emson,  nr 
the  ftsllsst  sense  of  the  word*;,  and  he  proremnoea  his  judgment  in  lua 
amtorial,  not  in  his  jmikiml  eharaater.  Thus  it  f^ws,  that  the 
gWMsntBP  eif  both  persooal  froedom  and  public  trsnquillito,  in  so  &c 
as  reflects  the  pce^— for  it  u'ould  be  evidently  absurd  to  enoect 
that  "guarantee  nrean  an  undefined  and  undefinable  law,— is,  ^  at  last, 
fininaed  solely  on  a  censorsuip,.  in  whomsoever  that  authority  may 
be  placed,  or  at  whatsoever  time  it  may  br  exercised. 

**  The  judicial  censorship,  it  is  true,  takes  cognisaaoe  of  Aose 
wrHings  <my  which,  in  consequence  of  their  offiensive  or  dangarsns 
nature,  are  brought  before  the  court  by  officers  er  agents  of  Aa  ear« 
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cutive  government ;  and  to  this  circumstance  it  Is  indebted  for  § 
great  part  of  its  popularity.*’  .  , 

Thik  may  be  very  ingenious,  but  it  is  unfounded  in  fact 
The  whole  cd*  this  fandura  r^mblance,  like  his  aignment  to 
shew  that  the  liberty  of  the  is  enjoyed  every  wl^re  and  no 
ithere,  is  mere  quibbling,  ^e  broad  distinction  remains ;  and 
by  the  law  which  interposes  the  restraint  of  a  censor  between 
every  man  and  the  rigm  of  publishing  his  opimons,  the  freedom 
of  the  press  is  destroyed— -under  the  law  wluch  acknowledges 
no  such  restraint,  that  freedom  is  established.  The  law  wh^ 
notices  nothing  done  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  publishing,' 
unless  it  be  done  to  the  injury  of  a  third  party,  in  the  poaitivi 
meaning  of  the  term,  leaves  the  right  tmrestrBined atri  when 
it  puni^es  nothing  but  the  abuses  of  that  right,  the  freedom  of 
th^ress  is  secured  '  '  ' 

Iproughout  the  whole  pamphlet,  Mr.  Gentz  confines  himself 
to ,  imlitical  libels.  Those  agunst  the  Christian '  religicm  and 
against  private  persons,  are,'  it  would  seem,  under  the  system  of 
censorship  left  to  their  fate.  *  ThU|\  we  believe,  is  a  modem  ini. 
provement;  for*  censors  and  their  licenses  are  no  new  invem 
ripn.‘  Though  they  were  tried  in  this  country  during  the  tims 
of  Cromwell,  as  well  as  at  other  periods  of  mi^ovemment,  they 
never  came  into  fashion,  and  were  always  found  unsuitable  ta 
our  genius  and  constitution.'  But  we  believe  that  they  weft 
never  tried  here  on  the  plan  of  allowing  immoral  and  irreligioui 
works  to  pass  free.  Even  the  licenses'  of  the  older  authoritMl 
in' foreign  states,  though  they  did  not  perhaps  overlook  politicfl^ 


seem  to  have  been  more  exclusively  mrectm  to  morality  and 
religion.  We  have  the  certificate  of  the  Chancellor  Cini  in  this 
form :  **  I  see  nothing  in  this  work  athwart  the  Cdthblick  faith 

arid  good  manners.” 

But  we  stand  by  the  principles  of  our  law,  which  all  the  re¬ 
flections  of  Mr.  Gentz  have  not  been  able  to  shake.  Something 
we  may  wish  to  see  amended  with  respect  to  its  administration. 
We  m^  wish  that  some  more  speedy  and  effectuid  means  were 
provided  for  the  punishment  of  those  vile  dissenumtors  of  sedi-. 
tion  who  infest  the  press,  and  pc^h  the  minds'  of  the  lower 
orders.  We  may  lament  the  carelessness  and  negligence  of  those 
who 'ought  to  nave  instituted  the  proceedings  which  the  law 
now  directs  for  punishing  these  abuses.  But  when  the  great 
'  question  is  ‘  agitated  as  to  the  policy  of  an  unlicensed  press,' 
and  when  the  system  of  censorsmp  is  extolled,  all  these  little 
defects  sink  into  nothing,  if  contrasted  with  those  great  and  last- 
itw  benefits,  secured  by  the  principle  of  our  law  which  estah- 
Vni^  the  Fbxedom  of  the 
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w.  have  read  tins  small  wwk  wkh  very  considerable  pleasure. 
The  author  has  selected,  as  the  subject  of  the  different  essays 
with  which  he  has  favoured  the  public,  some  of  the  most  striking 
particulars' connected  with  the  institutions,  the  manners,  and  the 
Wary  of  Greece,  and,  by  detiuling  these  fully  and  perspicuously, 
he  has  furnished  to  the  classical  student  muw  information  most 
useful  for  illustrating  the  invaluable  works  to  which  his  attention 
is  devoted.  The  necessi^  of  spen^ng  time,  which  can  ill  be 
^Mred,  in  searching  the  heavy  and  voluminous  works,  that  have 
been  composed  on  the  Grecian  history,  will  thus,  to  the  young 
scholar,  be  superseded ;  and,  what  is  of  more  consequence,  he 
will  be  sav^  from  having  r^urse  to  abridgihents,  in  general 
the  most  useless  and  unsatisfactoiy  of  all  productions.  The 
volume  may  also  recal  to  those,  who,  amidst  the  business  an^ , 
activity  <rf  life,  have  forgotten  the  elegant  and  delightful  pur¬ 
suits  <N  their  earlier  days,  many  events  and  trains  of  thought, 
which,  assaciated^with  tM  season  of  youth  and  of  happiness,  can 
^  never  be  viewed  without  tender  and  agreeable  emotion,  and  in 
this  respect  may  be  acceptable  to  a  much  more  extensive  circle 
than  that  for  which  it  was  principally  dedgned.^ 

The  Ssaays  contain  the  sub^ance  of  a  course  of  Lectures 
which  the  aespectable  author,  in  the  faithful  discharge  ’  of  his 
duty  as  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Univeraty  of  9t.  Andrew’s, 
has  fw  many  years  delivered  to  his  pufuls ;  and  they  are  now 
published,  he  informs  us,  in  the  hope,  most  naturally  cherished 
by  one  who  has  been  so  long  epgagra  in  the  important  work  of 
.education,  that  they  may  be  of  service  to  those  who  are  pro^ 
cuting  the  study  of  Grecian  litera^ire.  After  a  very  just  tribute 
to  the  excellence  of  the  ifl|ere8ting  “  Travels  of  the  younger 
Anarcharas,"  he  gives  a  short  account  of  the  plan  whicn  he  has 
adopted.  Chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  perusal' of  Homer,  he  has, 
in  his  first  essay,  delineated  the  state  of  sodety  during  what  is 
commonly  callra  the  Heroic  Ages ;  he  then  treats  of  institufions 
in  whidi  all  the  Greeks  took  an  equal  interest ;  and  afteiw  ards 
proceeds  to  iflustnUe  the  government  and  manners  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  states  of  Greece.  Haviim  resen-ed  the  literature  of  th% 
Greeks  fix*  the  matter  of  hb  mture  prelecUons  to  hb  students. 
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he  has  confined  himself,  under  this  department,  to  some  reijfiarkt 
upon  the  old  and  middle  comedy  of  the  Athenians ;  he  subjoins 
two  essays  upon  the  lesser  GiedsH  states,  and  tha  oolofues  of 
Greece ;  and  he  concludes  by  a  dissertation  upon  the  government,  . 
manners,  and  religion  of  the  Persiaiis,  to  which  tw  was  very 
TODperly  led,  from  the  afiairs  ef  that  oountry  having  been  so 
long  interwoven  with  those  of  Greece,  and  i^rom  the  Persians 
being  constantly  brought  into  view,  during  the  most  brilliant 
period  of  the  Gredan  history. 

The  reader  will  be  fully  aware,  from  this  diort  account  of  D|\ 
Hill’s  work,  that  it  is  occupied  with  subjects,  upon  which,  frqQ 
the  frequency,  the  research,  and  die  ability  with  which  they 
have  been  di^ussed,  no  novelty  ia  to  be  expected.  The  leamsq 
author,  accordingly,  does  not  profess  to  have  d^hvered  aa| 
thing  which  may  net  be  found,  and  found  even  wore  ampi^  dir 
tailed,  in  many  other  puhlicatioD^  But  be  h^  in  oitc 
tion,  performed  exceedingly  well  what  he  set  hiwself  to  do ;  he 
has  selected  his  matter  wiUi  much  discriminatien  t  has  arranged 
his  remarks  with  great  per^icuity ;  and  has  conveyed  them  in  a 
clear  and  pleaang  style,  the  more  to  be  valued,  from  being  qinW 
in  contrast  to  that  tuigid  eloquence,  which,  h9,ving  been  unfior, 
tunately  employed  by  some  of  our  ablest  writers,^  is  to  qflen  sub 
stitutea  for  clu^ness  and  el(^ance  of  compoution. 

It  would  be  superfluous  labour  in  us  minutely  to  attend  ONf 
author  through  the  various  topics  of  which  he  treats  shpfi 
only  advert  to  a  few  of  the  most  interesting  Essays,  and  m«kt 
such  observations  as  have  suggested  themselves  to  us  in  penn^ ' 
ing  his  book. 

The  picture  of  the  hermo  ages  is,  in  it&  leading  features,  that 
general  ^ture  which  is  exkiUted  by  mankind  eta^rmg  from 
barbarism,,  and  beginning  to  mingle  with  their  former  halrits  and 
feelings  the  moae  enlarg^  sentiments,  and  the  rude  q^lendwir 
which  mt  intooduoed  in  the  dawn  of  civilization.  The  Greekm 
divided  into  different  small  states,  retained  the  independetiee 
which  ia  so  often  found  in  the  pastoral  era;  they  delighted  ia 
athleUc  exercises,  and  in  die  sports  of  the  field ;  they  omjmned, 
with  warm  attachment  to  their  frientbi  and  with  the  most  oondial 
hospitality  to  strangers,  great  ferocity  and  cruelty ;  thrir  wmnea, 
though  treined  witli  mmre  kindness  than  is  often  the  case  in  early 
stages  of  society,  had  not  attained  the  infloenoe  which  • 
charm  to  polishra  life ;  httle  progress  had  been  made  in  the  arts; 
and  thrir  manners,  in  the  drcle  ^  private  intercourse,  were  disr 
tinguished  by  the  most  patriarohal  rimjdicity.  Their  notions  of 
lel^^n.  w«e  in  the  highest  degree  erroneous ;  but  amidst  die 
moat  degrading  superstition,  thmre  still  appeared  a  few  traces  qf 
that  justness  of  moral  sentiment  which  even  superstition  has  ne> 
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w  coMpietcly  dMtnmd.  TlMir  kngitage,  howievcr,  kad  faaeoBM 
iroaderi^j  pure  and  refined.  We  extract  what  Hill  haa 
with  NgMtl  to  this,  as  a  fmp  specimen  of  his  style  and  mam 

ser: 

"  Netwithttandijig  the  rudeness  of  the  heroic  ages,  the  Greek  hnu 
Usa^c  had  even  then  attained  to  a  high  degttm  of  r^ement.  Not  to 


Btentkm  the  poems  of  Orpheus  and  Musssua,  of  the  language  of  which 
Plato  speaks  in  terms  of  commeiidatinn,  Homef  prahably  floariahed 
long  before  the  reign  of  Codrus.  From  the  constant  coinddence,  in* 
deed,  of  his  view,  of  manners  with  thoae  which  prevailed  daring  the 
Troian  war ;  from  a  pasaage  in  the  thad,  in  whi^  he  inainaales  that 


puticular  fnan  his  making  nq  allusion  to  the  return  of  the  HeracUdsr, 
which  happened  eighty  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  there  can  ha 


httle  douDt  that  he  flourished  only  about  sixty  years  after  the  events 
which  he  deecribes.  'fhe  Attic  dialect,  as  exhibited  in  the  wrftuigt 
sf  flopheelee,  Demoathenes,  and  Plato,  is  unqueetionaMy  the  meet 
iddied  term  of  the  Greek  langnagw:  but  even  in  Homer,  hew  a(h> 
unable  docs  ita  struotiue  appear !  Tathe  mdofly  of  the  Italian,  to 
tbs  force  and  energy  of  the  Latin  tongue,  il  adde  oarivatted  copiaas* 
osss,  variety,  and  elegance.  It  wauld  1^  pleasing  to  tmee  tha  stepi 
bj  which,  during  the  turbulence  of  the  heroic  ages,  the  Greek  Umgua 
bsesme  so  far  superior  to  the  eastern  languages  from  which  it  was 
famed ;  but  unrortunatelv  this  is  an  investigation  which  no  andent 
writer  has  supplied  us  wiu  any  means  of  pursoing.*  18,  I9. 

h  treatang  of  tha  oeMaatad  ocack  at  Daipfai,  the  author  Itot 
coUseted  the  moat  material  facta  respeoting  the  artiiioo  and  tha 
ipfaodotir  which  were  used  to  delude  die  votaries  of  ApoMt>;  he 
MW  very  satisfactorily  rimwa,  that,  widiout  having  reooursa  to 
say  sttperaatund  means,  a  sufBdeat  explanation  may  be  grrciv 
from  the  ambiguity  and  obscurity  of  the  answers  daUvarad  by 
ik  Pythia»  of  the  permanence  of  its  iidkwBcc ;  and  in  aonchs* 
•on,  he  hto  advertM  to  the  period  at  vikioh  the  osade  heroine 
dient.  it  has  been  sometinses  thought,  that  this  took  plaewai 
the  inUrodufltuiD  of  Christianity,  an.  idea  which  gained  giwund 
from  the  hdief  diat  the  oeaponaes  givea  from  the  shrine  of  tfra 
priestess  were  to  be  aacribed  to  the  inspirarion  of  a  demon  or 
erd  spirit,'*'^  class  of  beings  whose  agency  was,  at  otto  tiiiM,  re^. 
presented  as  having  been  very  cxtenaives  but  whose  power  over 
paakiad  ceased,  after  our  ^viour,  w)k>  in  the  eauMo  of  hia 
nunistry  ^coted  devdls,  had  esUddial^  lua  kingdom.  Dn.  HiJI 
hm  poeve^  that,  for  this  opinioa,  thmra  i*  no  ibundataon. 


**  The  Oracle  at  Delphi  has  been  said  to  have  become  silent  froai 
the  begim^g  of  the  Craistian  era ;  but  so  fiur  was  this  from  being  the 
tew,  diat  in  me  reign  of  Nero,  it  delivered  many  responses;  and  par* 
tiealarW  one,  which  so  exasperated  this  prince,  that  he  went  in  per- 
wn  to  Delphi,  plundered  the  temple  of  almost  all  the  wealth  which  it 
M  5 


contained,  and  mnrdcied  ^  pnests  atthe  tnoudiof  tfae  caVan. 
thia  period,  the  Latin  imtera  make  no  mentian  it  for  aboot  fifty 
years,  when  it  again  revived  ;  and  among  other  reaponaea,  gave  the 
well-known  symbolical  answer  to  I’rajan. 

The  precise  Mriod  of  its  total  cessation  has  not  been  mentioned  ^ 
any  historian';  out  seems  to  have  happened  in  the  rei^'of  Ccmstan- 
dne  the  Great,  when  Christianity  became  the  national  religion  of  til 
Roman  Empire ;  and  oracles,  as  well  as  all  the  other  forms  of  Pagm 
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-  The  author  next  treats  of  the  Elcuunian  Mysteries,  and  en¬ 
deavours  to  penetrate  the  veil  which  was  cast  over  them.  Ah 
though  he  alludes  to  the  fanciful  ideas  which  abound  in  Wv. 
lniTton*s  ingenious  disquisirion  upon  this  subject,  he  acquienci 
in  his  opinion,  that  one  great  purpose  of  them  was,  to  promok 
the  practice  of  virtue,  by  teachiQg  the  doctrine  pf  a  future  state, 
and  the  umty  and  perfection  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  and  he  thus 
accounts  for  the  fact,  that  Socrates,  though  he  always  spoke  mill 
reverence  of  the  Mysteries,  never  chose  to  be  initiate.  We 
think  that  many  powerful  objections  may  be  made  to  this  thecty, 
but  we  should  transgress  our  limits,  were  we  to  enter  upon  Ike 
discussion.  It  may  just  be  observed,  that  if  they  were  imtir 
tuted  so  early  as  sevend  hundred  years  before  the  Trojan  wv, 
a  period  at  which  the  system  of  supersUrion,  that  aflerwardt  be¬ 
came  so  powo^ul,  must  have  feebly  influenced  the  human  raind, 
there  seems  no  satisfactory  reason  for  having  wrapt  in  secrecy  tbe 
important  truths  which,  upon  the  suppoadon  now  before  us,  th^ 
were  intended  emblematically  to  represent  These  truths  mi^ 
then,  without  any  tlai^er,  have  bera  directly  tau^t;  and,  con^ 
Inncd  with  a  few  splendid  rites,  requiute  perhaps  in  the  infaMS 
of  reason,  to  fix  the  attention,  they  might  axve  been  received  am 
venerated  by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  the  happiift 
change  been  effectuated  both  in  their  monu  intellectual  sen- 
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'^ttition  in  itself  was  admirablj  calculated  to pronotA  the  prac.' 
^  af  Tirtue,  md  to  counteract  the  pemicioiM  tendency  of  the 
iKgthen  religion  on  the  character  of  thm  who  professed  il'' 
j-  In  the  two  following  Essays,  the  author  treats  of  the  Olymj^' 
Games,  and  of  their  military,  political, '  and  literary  effects.- 
this  last  part  we  make  qup^on.  '  '  • 

"  Before  the  inyention  of  printing,  the  difficulty  and  expense  of' 
procuring  books  were  great,  and  an  author  had  reason  to  Kar  that  '* 
■any  years  might  elapse  before  his  productions  would  be  circulated 
to  any  extent.  This  discooragament  to  exertion  in  literature  was 
■owved  by  means  of  the  public  gamsa.  A  abort  tiine  aftar  Herodov 
t^iecHcd  a  part  of  hia  history  at  Olympia,  he  was  known  in  all 
Imitates  through  which. ht  pasaed,  as  the  hirtorian  who  had  cele- 
Inted  the  exploits  of  his  countrymen ;  and  erery  Greek  longed  fior 
a  opportunity  of  recriving  from  his  work  the  same  delight  which. 

D  expressed  by' those  who  heard  him  read  it  at  the  games.* 
h  was  no  oimnary  exertion  of  genius  wrhich  gained  applause  from^ 
ladi  an  audience  as  was  assembM  at  Olympia.  ‘  Composed  of  indi- 
tUaals  from  every  state  in  Greece,  who  were  jealous  of  the  honour 
iftheir  own  countryman,  and  envious  of  the  superiority  of  the  citi- 
■as  of  every  other  lepoUic,  they  balanced  with  care  the  merit  of 

the  productiona  subwtted  to  their  investigation,  and  qpplauded 
ady  those,  the  merit  of  which  thy  most  rigid  c^ticism  was  forced  to 
adhiowledge.*'  P.  87.  ^  -  > , 

Dr.  Hill  clom  his  Essays  upon  the  institutions  in  which  all  the 
Oleeks  took  an  interest,  by  giviito  an  account  of  the  cefetotited 
Awncil  of  the  Amphyctions,  and  of  the  great  object  tor  which* 
k  aru  instituted.  He  then  devotes  three  essays  to  Sparta,' 
ddtoging  upon  the  government  of  Sparta,  and  the  laiws  of 
iyeurgus ;  on  the  eminence  of  the  Spartans  in  war,  and  th^ 
kil^ections  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus;  and  on  the  situation 
M  manners  of  the  Spartans.  *  The  execution  of  these  essaya 
■  Mghly  creditable  to  the  author,  ' who,  -whilst  h6  dweHs  with' 
eridrtit  partiality  upon  Lycurgus,  does  not  eonceid  diat  the  end 
shich  he  h^d  in  Vi^  di^ay^  much  less  wisdoai  and  know-* 
kdge  of  human  nature  than  the  means  employed  to  acoomplisif 
k.  Of  the.savi^  treatment  of  the  Jlelots,  frxing.so  grievous* 
k  stain  upon  ^  Spartan  chftrtKter,'  we  think  he  mi^  have 
written  in  stronger  langxng^^  reprohatioa;  be  would 
mtoly  not  have  been  deviating  very  far  from  the  object-’which 
he  hM  in  view,'  if  he  had  pressed  upon  his  students  and  upon 
the  public,  that  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  Grecian  repub- 
Bes  ought  to  dhnimsh  our  reverence  for  the  lure  Cf  liberty  che-i 
itthed  by  their  inhalntants— in  them  too  plainly  rather  a  selfish 
nurion,  than  a  noble,  w  enlarged,  and  a  beneficent  sentiment. 
IB  speaddng'of  th#  virtues  of  the  Spartans,  he  intnxKices  the 
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v«iUiaeiini  Btscy  oT  tlte  rogpeotf^  atteaUeft  limwin  toi  «« 
nwn,  i»  th*  tbeiMtie  of  Athens  by  th»  Spaitm 
irho,  flAcr  he  had  im  van  attcnii^ed  to  praeure  a  ptaee  ° — 
the  Athcimns  nwe  up  fo  receire  bun.  Dr.  havHw 
^  iiuwhy  have  added  the^  eoncluu^  'which  ien«n  t, 

(Hie  of  the  finest  anecdotea  traasn^ted  from  andqmty }  the  ad 
«f  the  Spactans'was  followed  by  a  burst  of  'applauae  frona  t|e 
^  A*Ke»i*ws  whilst  the  old  maa  exclumed,  The  Atheniana  kivm. 
what  is  ri^t,  but  the  Spartans  practise  iC 

la  the  seven  ftdlowiog  Dssays  the  author  writee  upcNsthi 

Svennaent  of  Athena ;  upon  tm  adimaiatmtion.  of  jualies 
I  infliction  ci  puMshaent  in  that  cky  ;  upon  the  appeaiaM% 
die  preductioDs  ■  and  the  inhabitants  of  Attiea ;  upon  the  nih 
tary  and  naval  affinrs  of  the  Athetnans ;  upon  their  come^ 
ana  upon  their  calendar.  We  regret  that  we  can  do  ihde 
than  reconunend  these  essays  as  well  worthy  of  perusal, 
the  Essay  upon  the  Military  and  NavaLa^rs  of  the  Athaiuai^ 
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war;  and  we  talte  notice  of  it,  baeauae  we  are  not  quite  sahAd 
inth  the  nunmer  in.  whidi  he  solves  some  of  the  diffrmhina  — i 
'nected  with  the  subject.  He  teUs  ns,  that  ships  of  war  wna 
hsng  and  narrow ;  that  originally  th^  had  otuj  one  bank  or 
der  of  oars ;  but  that  the  Corinthians  invented  vessels  with  df 
iercnt  tiers,  whieh  beeane  conunon  in-  Greece,  and  wens  a(hs> 
wards  adopted  by  the  Romans.  Several  learned  nen,  hiiR 
aver,  have  denied  that  such  ships  were  evmr  eonatniotedi;  w) 
what  i»  stiU  more  fotmidabie,  some  naval  offic«i»  have  thoui^ 
that,  OB  the  upper  banks  the  oam  would  be  useless  and  VI 
manageable,  and  ooaaequently  have  decided  agiunst  them.  Ug 
Profieasor,  however,  doea  not  hesitate  taenaounter  these  oftesN 


twestabli^  that  there  w«e  diffbreat  of  roweiw;  and  hi 
aeftiw,  in  eoidiimatien,  tn  the  fif^ves  of  seme  Grecian  <ur-  Bn 
man  ships  upon,  ancient  pieces  of  sculptuie,  in  several  of  whichi 
he  assures  us,,  that  some  of  thn  oare  are  manifest^  plased 
j^dker  than-  athem  He  then  lakes  up  the  objection  cf  ths 
officers,  tha;t  it  has  bean-  computed  dut  in  some  shipe,  of  tin 
nonstniedoar  for  whieh  ha  is.  pleadi^,  the  upper  ears  eeuldr  nd 
be  lese  than  aody  feet.  This  is  very  afqpalwg,  particakily  V 
the  Dr,  mendons  thm  only  one  maa  was  allotted  to  each  onn 
Wr  give  hie  oem  aalutton  of  thr  diffcully^. 

**'  This  diflicfalty  has  been  rsmoved  by  the  ingmurty  of  die  Istt 
^hncral  MeHnUe.  According  Vo  his  supposit^i  t^  sides  ef  'thi 
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did  not  riae  perpendicularly  abore  the  surfiM  of  the  water, 
u«re  ittdined  at  an  mi^le  of  laHy-dvc  degrees,  in  coMoquenee 
g  arbicb  it  is  obvious  that  even  in  the  hmgeat  galleys  the  uffex  oars 
yonld  be  af  a  very  moderate  length.**  P.etii. 

We  confer  that  this  is  not  quite  obvious  to' us;  but  taking  k 
{or  granted,  it  is  at  least  equally  (Anrious,  that  if  the  oars  wero 
^ortened,  the  breadth  of  die  vessels  must  have  been  vastly  in* 
OKastd ;  and  that  alt^ugh  the  ships  of  war  may  sdU  have  been 
wry  long,  they  could  not  be  narrow,  as  the  Pro^Usor  had  before 
Iliftwd  them  to  be/  We  Uiink  that  greater  li^t  imgfat  have 
IMI  dirotm  upon  the  subject,  ftom  die  pseoes  of  sculpture  exht- 
tidsg  ancient  vessels,  than  has  been  funiished  by  the  ingenuity 
ifQeneral  Melville ;  and  as  that  has  not  been  dones  we  must  le^ 

,  (Mbs  in  the  bdief  that  we  need  more  information  than  we  yet 
lave  before  we  can  venture  to  form  a  deckled  opinion. 

In  the  concluding  Essay  on  the  Government,  Manners,  and  He>> 
igisB  of  the  Persians,  di^  is  much  pleasant  and  rneftil  mforma- 
lim.  We  advert  partienlarly  to  one  pasmge,  because  we  suspect 
Ast  there  has  bem  some  oSMssion,  it  being  my  thing  rather  thm 
logical  as  it  at  present  stands.  The  author  Imd  stated  that  mudi 
Attention  was  bestowed  on  the  educadon  of  the  Persian  princes, 
Ae  ablest  and  most  respectable  men  being'  employed  to  instruct 
inn  m  the  knowledge  of  the  most  edectual  means  of  promoting 
(be  hmpiness  of  their  subjects,  and  to  fotm  their  aunds  to  virtue. 
Dr.  Hul  then  praeeeds  as  follows : 

^  "iOntheir  accession  to  the  throne,  die  eflects  of  this  education  were 
ntady  foh.  Peipetnally  summnded  with  flatterers,  who  represented 
Mr  ‘mil  as  foe  standard  of  right,  and  accostomed  to  consider  millians 
sMieirfeUcw  areotares  as  ready  to  execute  every  wish  wiiicli  they  form- 
si  they  too  otton  soquired  suidi  an  insolence  and  impatience  of  com 
(Hiiiftinn  as  betn^ed  them  into  acta  (A  the  grossest  iigustice  and  ojp. 
fmiion.’*  P.353.  ,  ,  , 

Kew  we  had  expected  to  be  gradficd  with  a  few  cxamplesjif 
tbe  beneficent  effects  of  their  education,  and  were  naturally 
(Kappointed ;  for  in  fact  any  person  must  think  that  the  author 
itteiiaed  the  last  sentence  qno^  as  an  illustration  of  these  effects, 
vfa'ich  cannot  be  foe  case.  a  . 

'"  Pleased  as  we  hai’e  been  wkh  the  work,  we  have  purposely  al- 
Med  to  a  few  peants  which  we  think' should  be  reoonaaered  and 
placed  at  least  in  a  clearer  light,  when  Dr.  Hill  is  called  upon  for 
HMther  edition  of  hi»  book.  We  conclude  by  reoonunending  it  as 
cacellently  adapted  for  our  various  seminaries  of  classical  leane- 
ng,  and  as  conveying  a  ^eat  deal  oi‘  valuable  information  k«- 
specting  the  most  fasanating  and  enlightened  people  of  antiquity 
..  to  a  numerous  dais  of  readers,  who  hai'e  not  Idsurc  or  inclinn- 
^ion  to  consult  more  extended  publicatibns. 
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Art.  VIL— a  Bedotteen'  Romantey  tmn*laied  from 
Arabic.  Bt^.Tbiirick' Hamilton,  Esq.  Oriental  Secretijy  ttt 
the  British  Embassy  ftt  Constantinople.  London,  1819. 
Murray.  '  ISmo.  'Pp.  998.’ 


Thk  Arabic  language  is  ridi  in  literary  treasures.  Itis  spokea 
by  an  ii^nious  refining  people ;  who,  wherd  their  sitaaliQa 
allowed  Stem  leisure  for  such  pursuits,  have  eagerly  tranalaicd 
from  othar  tongues  whatever  they  thought  valual^,  either  m 
science  or  literature ;  mr  who  have  made  to  bodi  important  ^ 
ditioBs  of  their  own.  Its  stores,  which  are  as  yet  imperflMtlj 
known  to  European  scholars,  we  trust,  will  now  not  long  resiiu 
concealed..  The  carear  of  ooMuest  seems  nearly  run  in  &  Bmi, 
and  the  rulers  of  our  splendid  empire  there,  must  henceforyj 
seek  distinction  by  patromring  the  arts  of  peaceful  life.  Ajnoag 
these,  the  pursuits  of  orientai  learning  surely  will  not  forgot 
ten ;  and  we  confidently  enpect,  in  their  results,  much  that  ison 
lious,  and  mudi  that  is  pleasiiig. 

The  present  volume  comes  to  us  through  a  d^rentchaami  It 
is  announced  as  translated  by  Terrick  Hamiltm,  Esq.-  Secretary  Is' 
the  British  EmbaHy  at  Constantinople.  Itisaraostci^itablepiioaf 
of  tlie  useful  purposes  to  which  Mr.  Hamilton  devotes  his  IsisaR; 
as  well  as  of  the  industiy  and.  success  with  which  he  has  qudifM 
himself,  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Arabic,  for  the  exsran 
of  his  diploaiatic  functions  in  the  East  We  have  pleasure,  too, 
in  regarding  it  as  the  earnest  of  othw’  important  services,  whiA 
the  cause  of  letters  may  receive  frosa  the  influence  of  the  vtns 
rable  and  amiable  representative  of  our.  flk)verament  at  CoMlm 
tinople.  Either  in  negotiatioa  or  in  literature.  Sir  R.  Listaa-ii 
a  modri  on  which  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  the  other  Memhai 
af  the  British  Embassy  feet  the  good  fortuneof  bang  enabled  to 
mould  themselves.  >.  • 


,  Antar  is  interesting  in.  two  different  lights hm  it  is  a  deserip 
tion  of  national  manners,  and  as  it  is  a. work  of  fiction. 

There  is.nodiing  inconsistent  between  these  two  views  of  An¬ 
tar.  If  there  ever  had  been  room  to  doubt  whether  a  work  of 
fiction  could  contain  an  accurate  and  trust-worthy  representatioi 
of  national  manners,  we  have  triumphant  proof  «  the  fact  in  oar 
own  day.  Miss  Edgewasth,  and  still  raore  conspicuously,  tht 
author  of  Waverley,  have  given  the  truest  interest  and  chiurm  to 
their  works,  by  the  vivid  and  imperishable  stamp  of  nadeasl 
manners.  But  what  they  have  perforraeA- with  pre-eminent 
success,  fictitious  histories, ^novels  at  least  if  not  romances,-* 
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have  long  been  periiapa  the  most,  effectual  mode  of  atuiiv 
ing.  Rc^kr  history  m  too  stately  and  too  general  for  enter>i  ^ 
ing  into  diose  details  which  iure  so  ammdng  a^  so  instructive. 

Poetry  is  too. fond  of  embellishing  whatever  it  touches,  for  giving 
an  exwrt  delineaUon  of  every-day  life.  But  prose  fictions  make 
it  th^  peculiar  business  to  pourtray  the  manners  of  the  times ; 
gad  they  seldom  &il  in  dmng  it  successfully.  They  may  fail 
iatiefe^ng  the  reader  by  thw  inodents-Ahey  may  fiul  in  indi- 
adasli-i^ig  particular  raaracters,  which  they  attempt  to  draw ; 
bat  they  seldom  fail  in  conveyinga  tolerable  idea  of  the  mode 
life  pursued  by  the  average  of  that  class  in  sodety  to  which  their 
personages  ^  belong. 

,  The  manners  ascrihed  to  the  Arabs  lin  Antar,  accord  so  well 
with  what  we  read  of  them  elsewhere,  or  with  what  we  know  of 
tbdr  ph)rsioal  aUiation,  that  we  cannot  heutate  to  receive  its  de- 
■tipUons  as  not  less  trust-worthy  than  the^  are  graphic. 

.  Arabia  is  a  very  extenave  country,  and  include  within  it  dis- 
tneta  of  very  vanous  appeanmee  and  qualities.  The  of  it 
vfaich  ts  nearest  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  has  been  diatinguiibed 
from  the  rest  by  the  name  of  Ti*  it  is  a  rkh  and  cul- 

dvated  and  mpulous  land.  Thpse  mvisions,  on  the  contrary, 
ahich  are  called  The  Stonyy  and  The  Deeeriy  pr^nt  a  waste  of  , 
the  most  dismal  kind ;  vast  tracts  of  quick-sand,  intersected  with 
enggy.  and  barren  mountains,  afford  very  scanty  pasture ;  a  green 
'  qut,  produced  occasionally  by  a  fountain,  decide  the  settlement 
ff  a  tiibe  of.  wandering  savages there  they  rmnain  till  the  ver¬ 
dure  is  exhausted ;  and  when  the  last  green  leaf  is  devoured, 
they  remove  their  tents  to  another  home.  It  is  the  manners  of 
ihew  wanderers  that  are  pourtrayed  in  Antar.  From  the  wretch¬ 
edness  of  their  soil,  and  the  scantiness  di  thw  food,  most  of  their 
psculiarities  asay  be  traced  as  arising.  Precluded,  by  the  barren 
.and  cocky  face  of  their  country,  from  indulgences  which  have 
made  other  eastern  nations  the  slavesof  despotism,  the  Bedoupeu 
Arabs  reUun  ihelr  independence.  The  •  eldest  member  in  the 
most  respectable  family  of  each  tribe,  (sometimes,  as  we  find 
frtan  Antar,  thoi^h  very  seldom,  a  female,)  exerts  indeed  a  pa¬ 
triarchal  kind  of  aqthority ;;  but  the  office  scarcely  extends  to 
more  than  the  amicable  aajnitment  oi  differences,  and  similar 
of  parental,  interference.  Even  here,  too,  the  cliief  ra¬ 
th^  oounsw  than  commands.  <  In  Antar  wc  find  Zobeir,  the 
emir,  or  king  as  he  is  here  called,  rcpemedly  exerting  all  his  in- 
luence  ‘m  vain,  to  obt^  from  an  inknor  what  he  himself  had 
much  at  heart,  and  what  was  essential  to  the  public  welfare. 

The  chief  such  a  tribe  could  not  uideed  venture  on  any  strong 
-exercise  of  authofity,  without. risking  the  desertion  of  liis  ^ub- 
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jecto)  who  w«i«  luw  of  finding  in  loino  other  part  of  the  deacn, 
the  same  scanty  &re,  and  a  troublasonac  r^r.  Antar,  whan 
disappointed  in  hia  wMies,  repeatedly  intinMtcs  his  intentioii  of 
joinii^  himself  lo  seme  other  tribe  than  that  over  which  Kiag 
Zoheir  h^d  bis  feeUe  sway. 

The  chief  ex^cise  of  the  kill's  authority  is  in  lea^og  the  was. 
riors  of  his  tribe  to  battle ;  and  this  indeed  appears  to  be  nesriy 
an  inoessant  work.  Newer  was  there  a  more  string  iliustratiQii 
than  this  book  presents,  of  the  acoompltshment  of  the^predkiia 
oonomnng  Ishmael  mad  his  posterity.  His  hand  waa  to  be  agabn 
every  mmi,  and  every  man's  hand  against  him.  Nothing  csa 
more  exactly  describe  the  situation  of  the  Bedoueea  Aialn, 


who  (though  the  pure  Arabs,  as  they  are  called,  attempt  to 
trace  their  descent  much  higher)  generally  admit  dial  they  m 
from  him.  Hie  firet  sentence  m  the  book  briers  m 
acknowledges  this  linei^. 

**  Ithmad,  aoB  of  Abnham,  mn  the  &tfaer  of  Adnan,  who  had  a  son  eCM 
Maad ;  and  Maad  was  die  Sufacr  of  Nizar,  whose  ibar  sons,  Bebeeah,  JVfeAm 
A3Fad.  and  Aniaar,  rrignad  orer  the  Anbs  to  uteat  ^oiy  ftir  many  yon,  'and  Mi 
dMcendants  oontiDn^  to  flourish  and  uuk^ily  till  they  amounted  to  twenty  thouMi 
horsemen,  when  disturbances  arisfaig  among  them,  they  separated  and  migrated  (M 
the  Tafley  of  Meecs  and  the  hidy  sanctmry,  and  many  of  them  settled  in  a  M 
called  IbreeiiMXib-aiootwiim,  which  was  tha  fartbennott  paint  at  Hijas,  and  in 
iiat  in  the  land  of  Yemen  ”  P.  1. 

The  scantiness  of  the  mere'  necessaries  of  life  makes  the  ct. 
istence  of  a  Bedoueen  Arab  a  perpeturi  struggle  to  seiss  dm 
property  of  others,  or  to  defend  his  own.  Every  evening,  when 
he  lies  down  to  slumber,  he  knows  not  whether  the  inroads  oft 
neighbourir^  tribe'  may  not  rouse  him  to  mortal  strife  eee  the 
dawn;  and,  eveiy  memkig,  when  he  awakes,  he  is  uncertsin 
whether  the  wants  of  the  (ky  may  not  foAe  him  to  extort  firaai 
others,  what  Ids  own  home— 4f  home  it  may  be  called— «bb  m 
longer  supply.  Tlie  ndiveti  wkh  whirii,  in  Antar,  the  BedoOi 
eens  acknowlec^  thrir  own  predatory  intentions,  is  oflen  aimiaing. 

“  So  the  Queen  sunmuMied  one  of  her  tribe,  a  man  of  grest  oonaequcnce,  and  atf 
to  hhn— I  wish  thou  wouldst  go  to  these  advancing  people,  and  aee  what  they  SfS 
rcaolvcd  to  do,  what  place  th^  conse  fram,  and  what  diey  want  The  aaan  wmt 
away ;  and  when  be  came  op  wirii  die  troope,  My  slopped.  Whither  in  such  haMsf 
they  cried ;  speak  ere  thou  ait  a  lost  man !  AcM,  said  he,  I  am  come  as  a  mcaea* 
ger  to  ye :  I  want  to  see  your  chief.  TeD  me  what  is  your  object ;  who  are  yon  P 
bow  are  you  called  P  We  are  the  iwUe  tribe  of  Abs,  said  they:  aiid  ws  am  aim 
to  devastate  your  lands,  and  phmder  your  property,  and  capture  your  wives  snd 
femilics**  Pp.5,6. 

The  following  is  the  gentle  expedient  which  occurs  to  • 
lover,  in  order  to  obtain  an  interview  with  a  mistress,  of  whom 
he  has  become  deeplv  enamoured  from  the  report  of  her 
beauty. 
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;  **  TIm  extern  of  kis  punon  increased  daQj,  to  nidi  a  decree,  that  he'  resolved  to 
•aonble  a  party  of  his  followers,  caUed  the  tribe  of  Gborab,  and  instruct  them  to  at* 
tKk  the  family  of  Amroo,  and  plunder  his  property,  but  not  to  kill  any  one,  or  do  any 
^■sanal  ipjnry.  8o  by.  this  stratagem  he  expected  to  discover  Temadhur  among  h^ 
poMom,  and  then  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  her.  The  tribe  of  Gborab 
woe  accordingly  ordered  on  this  expedition  {  and  instantly  they  set  out,  in  number 
|*e  hundred  Widiout  difficulty  they  seised  the  property ;  took  Amroo  prisoner, 
•iA  his  wife  and  femily,  -and  plundered  his  camels  and  catde  ;  but  refrain^  from 
diying  any  one.  [Whm  the  King  heard  what  had  liaf^jened,  ^  mounted  bis  horse, 
|b  Older  to  behold  what  he  anxiously  desired.  Hp  found  them  in  dismay,  expecting 
saaitance  fVom  the'  tribe  of  Abs.  '  The  family  were  looking  at  tficir  flocks  dispersed 
but  Temadhur  was  standing  at  the  door  of  the  tent,  blooming  as  the  dawning 
ma,  and  hn  forehead  bright  as  its  rays,  and  her  cheeks  were  red  as  the  piony,  her 
hab  didievelled,  black  as  night.  When  Zoheir  taw  this,  his  passion  greatly  in- 
treated  ;  he*  cried  oiit,  and  instantly  his  people  rushed  forward  and  furioudy  attacked 
flw  tribe  of  Gborab  s  the  women  fl^,  but  Zoheir  ordered  Rebia,  son  of  Jead,  to  hide 
,Temedhur  under  her  veil,  which  was  accordingly  done.!  .  Pp  13,  14  | 

This  strange  outrage  is  followed  by  one  of,  those  scenes  of 
revelry  and  profusion  in  which  the  savage  delights,  while  he 
has  the  means  of  indulging  in  them, 
n  Thirty  prisoners  were  secured,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Ghorab ;  they  and 
piopmy  were  delivered  up ;  and  when  qu^  was  resUwed,  the  King'ordered,  a 
nsgnificent  feast  to  be  prepar^  that  he  might  make  merry  with  his  tribe  and  fol- 
beers.  They  and  the  fether  of  Temadhur  soon  assembled  together,  and  in  less  than' 
SD  hour  grief  was  converted  into  joy ;  the  wine  was  plentifully  distributed,  and  the 
■poar  was  gteat.  The  King  soon  became  intoxicateil,  and  l4iuiche4  out  into  violent 
poise  of  .^mroo,the  son  of  Shedeed ;  and  he  ceysed  not  to  extol  and  laud  his  deeds 
till  the  tears  came  into  Itis  eyes,  and  the  wine  disordered  his  senses.'  Then  Amroo 
gst  on  his  legs  and  address^  Zoheir : — O  mighty  and  magnanimous  King,  I  am 
year  slave.  My  tongue  faUs  in  descriptioo  of  your  virtues.  God  has  given  me  no- 
tluDg  that  I  prize  but  my  daughter  'I'emadhur,  from  whom  1  have  kept  all  suitor;. 
I  request  of  ye,  assembled  Chiefs,  thu  he  may  accept  her  as  his  handmaiden.  As 
■on  as  Zoheir  heard  this,  he  rejoiced ''and  was  glad;  and  the  Absians  answered, 
Aad  we  too  will  beg  King  Zpheir  to  aocept  ber,  and  to  cause  the  daughters  of  noble 
daefs  to  w^it  on  ker.”  Pp.  14,  15. 

The  tribe  to  which  Antav  belonged  was  not  behind  the  ret«t 
in  this  honourable  trade.  One  of  the  expeditious  in  wltich  he 
.  lx>re  a  part  is  thus  described. 


“  In  this  manner  they  proceeded  dll  they  approached  the  land  of  the  tribe  of  Cah- 
tiB,  where  they  saw  a  grm  quauUcy  of  cattl^  with  some  bigh-rrised  tents  and  jofty 
pavilions ;  many  hoAes  running  about  and  camels  grazing,  and  the  people'  unsuspi- 
dous  of  a  reverse  of  fortune.  Here,  my  cousiiu,  Mud  Ghegadh,  is  a  ridi  tribe,  and 
the  people  few  in  number ;  let  us  attack  and  dc^ioil  them  whilst  it  is  dark,  and  we 
Till  quit  their  country  in  safety ;  before  morning  we  shall  be  for  away  among  die 
wastes.  They  instantly  shook  their  lances  in  their  hands,  and  drew  their  briiliant 
knichions ;  and  as  they  drove  the  cameb  and  the  horses  flrom  the  tents  and  the  liabi- 
■dont,  the  men  mounted,  to  keep  them  off  from  the  women  and  tamilics.  But  the 
yms  of  Abs  forced  them  bock  towards  the  tents,  and  trampled  them  down  upon  the 
■round,  seizing  their  property  and  spoil.  Antar  rushed  down  upon  tlieni,  and  obr 
aged  them  to  fly.  Do  you,  said  Gh^tadh  to  Antar,  drive  away  the  cattle,  and  we 
viU  repulse  all  that  dare  pursue  them.”  Pp  KNI,  101. 

’  They  were  liable  in  their  turn  to  Anilar  casualties. 

**  Whilst  all  this  was  going  on  between  Antar,  Shedad.'ond  Malik,  the  Teyana 
attacked  the  toots,  and  plundered  the  property  and  goods,  and  captured  the  women 
and  families,  even  the  females  of  King  Zohm’s  femily ;  and  his  daughter  Mootejera- 
dah  and  his  wife  Temadhur  were  both  taken  prisoners;  and  they  seized  Tbla,  and 
Shereeah  and  Semeeah ;  and  dreadful  was  the  wailing  of  Ibla  when  they  threw  down 
li}cir  dwellings  to  their  very  foundations^  an4  they  1^  nothing  wtnth  a  halter;  fer 
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tkej  were  Anbe,  and  greedy  of  planto,  and  only  eonqueicd  in  apod;  and  tfaav 
were  men  among  them  who  loaded  their  honea,  a^  loaded  themidTet  with  a  gee4 
horae  load  beaidea:  and  in  a  ahort  time  they  left  the  whole  country  a  barren  wawe, 
driving  away  with  them  the  temalea  and  t^  familiea,  aa  they  departed  over  the  kilk 
and  tiie  deaerta."  Pp  183.  184 

This  state  of  society  makes  the  man,  who  has  any  property  to 
protect,  of  necessity  a  warrior.  Indeed,  the  Braoueen  who 
cannot  protect  property,  is  not  conndered  as  fit  to  hold  it  at  all. 
An  infant  orphan  is  on  this  expr  ss  account  excluded  from 
succeeding  to  his  father's  estate,  and  is  placed  nearly  in  tht 
same  degradation  which  cleaves  to  illegitimacy. 

The  provision  by  which  illegitimate  children  are  excluded, 
among  the  Bedoueens,  from  all  property  and  rank  in  society— 
by  which  they  sink  from  the  companions  and  successors  of. 
their  father  into  his  menial  slavesi — by  which,  instead  of  boag 
allowed  to  aspire  at  the  privile^  and  glory  of  arms,  they  are 
consigned  to  the  ignoble  em^oyment  of*  shepherds  and  agri. 
culturista— is  the  hinge  on  wmch  the  liistory  of  Antar  is 
to  turn.  It  is  difficult  to  see  from  what  circumstance  thk 
curious  peculiarity  in  savage  life  could  have  arisen;  unlns 
from  some  tradition  borrowed  by  these  descendants  of  Ishmad 
from  the  purer  stock  of  Abraham.  Among  the  Jews,  the 
rights  both  of  legitimacy  and  primi^niture  were  highly  ho¬ 
noured,  on  account  of  their  connexion  with  the  promise  of 
Messiah. 

The  scanty  and  precarious  fortunes  of  the  Bedoueen  inflo- 
enced  his  treatment  of  the  women  of  his  family.  A  beautifal 
daughter  was,  to  a  man  who  had  little  other  property,  a  mine 
of  wealth ;  for,  when  she  was  to  be  disposed  of  in  marriage,  her 
father,  instead  of  giving  her  a  dower,  was  to  be  conciliate  by  a 
present  from  the  suitor.  Of  this  present  the  father  was  usa- 
ally  left  to  fix  the  amount.  A  savage,  governed  always  by  pre¬ 
sent  impulse,  will  promise  any  thing  for  the  possession  of  what 
he  values  for  the  moment.  Nor  ,was  it  hard  for  him  to  pro¬ 
mise,  who,  like  Antar,  determined  to  take  from  others  the  {m>- 
perty  which  he  was  engaging  to  barter  for  his  mistress. 

What  is  far  more  surprising  is  the  respectful  and  almost 
refined  attachment  which  Antar  is  represented  as  capable  of 
feeling  for  his  mistress — which  excites  no  surprise  in  nis  com¬ 
panions,  and  which,  we  are  therefore  bound  to  imagine,  was 
not  unusually  felt  by  those  whose  character  was  reputable  in 
Arabia.  At  those  times  during  which  the  penalties  of  his  ille¬ 
gitimacy  are  enforced  agiunst  Antar — when  his  tribe  are  going 
to  battle,  the  charge  of  the  women  is  repeatedly  left  with  him : 
nor  does  he  abuse  his  trust  by  one  presuming  encroachment 
The  strains,  too,  in  which  he  celebrates  his  mistress — for  An- 
tar  is  a  poet  as  well  as  a  hero,  and  his  odes  are  more  frequent 
than  European  taste  can  sanction  in  a  work  like  this — bespeak 
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a  t^derness  and  a  refinement  wliich  were  as  little  to  be  looked 
for  among  the  starving  Bedoueens  as  among  the  heroes  of  Ossian. 

••  Her  charmi  bewitch  ell  around  her,  and  all  are  anxious  to  offer  their  seiTkes ; 
diey  lire  in  her  beauties  and  lorelineas,  and  they  are  imbued  with  sweetness  ftom  her 
perfections,  and  recehe  new  spirit  from  her  graces.  Rerile  me  not  for  my  lore  of 
her,  fbr  1  am  distracted  for  her,  and  lire  but  aa  the  rictim  of  my  lore.  I  wiU  conceal 
nj  in  my  soul,  till  1  can  see  that  I  am  suflkieotljr  fortunate  one  day  to 

isrre  her.”  P.  38.  ' ' 

••  O  mistress,  said  he,  did  you  erer  see  any  one  who  hated  his  mistiess,  partieu- 
hriy  when  hk  life  and  death  were  in  her  lumds !  rerily,  1  do  lore  her.  and  my  only 
wish  in  this  world  is  to  be  near  her  i  her  form  is  erer  before  me,  her  name  is  erer  in 
my  heart  and  soul  t  and  I  exalt  in  my  rerses,  all  that  God  has  granted  her  of  beauty 
snd  lordiness.”  P.  70. 

••  Antar  heard  dust  ha  si^ied  from  his  sorrowing  heart,  and  tears  flowed  flnm  his 
eyes.  O  my  lord,  said  he,  I  swear  by  your  existence,  all  this  grandeur  has  no  r«* 
be,  no  cham  in  my  eyes ; — ^love  of  my  natire  land  is  the  fixed  passioo  of  my  soul, 
snd  he  thus  continu^ :  The  fresh  breeze  comes  in  the  mom.  and  when  h  blows  on 
BM  with  its  refreshing  essence,  it  is  more  grateful  to  me  than  all  which  my  power 
has  obtained  in  nightly  depredations— than  all  my  property  and  wealth-  The  realms 
sf  Gioeroe  1  would  not  covet,  were  the  idiantom  of  my  lore  to  vanish  from  my  sight. 
Hay  the  showers  of  rain  ever  bedew  the  lands  and  mounds  of  Sheerebah  !  lands, 
whm  the  brillianey  of  the  veiled  full  moons  may  be  seen  in  tlic  obscurity  of  their 
adde  rin^eta— wbm  my  heart  chases  among  them  a  damsel  whose  eyes  are  painted 
with  antimony,  more  lovely  than  the  Houri.”  Pp-  278,  279. 


The  Odes  of  Antar,  which  are  profuflely  scattered  through 
the  book,  it  was  probably  one  great  purpose  of  the  prose  narra¬ 
tive  originally  to  bind  U^ther.  They  are  generally  of  a  martial 
character— poured  forth  in  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  either  in 
the  agitation  of  battle,  or  at  the  request  of  the  chiefs,  in  their 
hours  of  festivity.  They  have  necessarily  a  limited  range  of 
imagery*  but  they  are  oflen  very  beautiful. 

Though  there  is  little  trace  of  religion  in  that  part  of  the  ro¬ 
mance  which  is  published  at  present,  there  is  enough  to  shew 
that  the  B^oueens  were  no  strangers  to  its  power ;  probably  in 
what  is  to  follow  we  shall  see  more  of  its  influence ;  as  the  editor 
intimates  that  we  shall  there  find  Antar  suspending  one  of  his 

Cs  on  the  Caaba,  or  sacred  temple  of  Mecca — the  hipest 
Lir  to  which  a  poet  of  his  country  could  attain. 

But,  in  truth,  at  the  period  when  Antar  is  described  as  flour¬ 
ishing,  somewhat  before  the  sera  of  Mahomet,  religion  was  at  a 
very  low  ebb  among  his  countrymen.  We  must  look  farther 
haw  for  the  genuine  creed  of  Ai^ia.  In  the  relipous  opinions 
of  more  ancient  times,  the  influence  may  be  traced  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  country. .  We  do  not  find  that  the  Arabs 
of  the  wilderness  ever  ioiiira  their  neighbours  in  worshipping 
the  sun.  Amidst  their  deserts  the  violence  of  his  heat  made  him 
appear  rather  a  noxious  than  an  attractive  power.  But  in  the 
milder  influence  of  the  stars  they  traced  something  more  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  idea  which  the  mind  loves  to  form  of  the  object  of 
adoration.  The  coolness  and  refreshing  dew  which  attended 
their  rising ;  the  beauty  of  that  cheerful  moving  picture  which 
they  enlivened,  formuig  so  marked  a  contrast  to  tlie  um&^rmity 
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of  the  deserts  around  him,  measuring  the  time,  directing  the 

course,  and  enlightening  the  path  of  the  wandering  Bedoueen _ 

led  him  to  regara  the  starry  nrmament  as  an  object  the  most  glo¬ 
rious  in  nature,  the  most  useful  to  man.  In  his  warm  fancy 
the  transition  was  easy  from  wild  admiradon  to  superstitious  re- 
spect ;  and  before  the  judgment  was  consulted,  the  passions  were 
already  engaged.  He  assigned  to  the  stars  divine  inhabitants ; 
subject  indeed  to  that  one  great  Being,  of  whose  existence  he'' 
tra^  a  tradition  to  the  father  of  his  countiy, — but  still  the  ob- 
jects  of  religious  adoration.  These  he  beheved  to  govern  tlie 
universe ;  under  the  direction  of  three  greater  intelligencies,  call- 
cd  the  daughters  of  God. 

The  other  articles  of  the  Arabian  creed  were  vague  and 
changing.  Some  held  that  ail  things  were  produced  by  a  natu, 
rai  effect  of  their  own  properties,  and  would  all  be  annihilated 
by  age.  Others,  denying  so  gloomy  a  hypothesis,  contended  for 
that  immortality  which  is  so  strongly  deored  by  the  human  soul, 
While  a  third  sect,  rejecting  as  chimerical  the  idea  of  continued 
identity  in  our  future  e^dstencc,  embraced  the  doctrine  of  the 
transmigration  of  souls. 

One  opinion,  deeply  rooted  among  these  wanderers,  and  of 
which  Mahomet  skilfully  aviuled  himself,  was,  the  belief  in  ne¬ 
cessity,  particularly  in  absolute  predestination  concerning  the 
manner  and  hour  of  death.  Of  this  opinion  there  are  distinct 
traces  in  Antar. 

“  He  then  went  to  Antar,  to  learn  what  wai  the  matter,  and  he  heard  him  growlini 
like  a  flirious  lion,  and  repeating  these  verses  *  O  iqy  soul !  strive  not  to  fly,  thou 

*  canst  escape  when  death  s^s  thee ;  death  is  pr^estined ;  it  will  come  in  soms 

*  shape  or  other.  Endure  then  with  the  patience  of  one  nobly  bom.  Fly  not  fnai 

*  the  fears  of  death,  or  thou  wilt  remain  scorned  among  the  Arab  chiefs.^  P.  3i. 

“  This  fortuitous  circumstance  has  happened  to  us  by  the  will  of  Him  who  disposes 
life  and  death.  Now  is  the  flame  of  war  at  hand,  and  sorrow  and  anguish  are  ap¬ 
proaching.  Whoever  among  yon  b  ready  to  fight,  let  him  fight ;  whoever  wishes  ts 
fly,  let  him  fly ;  but  for  me,  I  will  drink  of  their  cups,  I  will  contend  with  their  he¬ 
roes.”  P.  116. 

In  general,  the  articles  of  his  belief  seem  to  have  sat  very 
lightly  on  the  mind  of  the  Bedoueen.  His  creed  appears  tq 
have  yielded  to  every  gust  of  passion — to  every  dictate  of  fancy 
— and  to  every  external  influence  which  approached  it.  The. 
]Magi,  Jews,  or  Christians,  who  sought  refuge  in  that  land  of 
fre^om,  from  the  storms  which  threatened  the  adherents  of 
their  respective  fiuths,  found  proselytes  *ainon"  their  protectors. 
New  converts  are  oilen  more  distinguished  tor  zeal  than  for 
knowledge ;  and  at  the  time  when  Antar  is  represented  as  flour¬ 
ishing,  the  disputes  between  these  Neophytes  had  been  carried  so 
high  as  to  disgust  , the  bulk  of  tlie  nation  witli  religion  altogether. 

If  Antar  is  interesting  as  a  work  of  fiction,  it  i.s  on 
count  of  what  would  lie  thought,  in  our  day,  its  intrinsic  merits. 
Nothing  can  be  more  meagre  than  the  plot .  Antar  is  the  Son 
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of  Shcdad,  fone  of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  of  Abs,)  by  Zebee- 
ba,  a  black  slave.  Antar  is  conspicuous  almost  from  his  infancy 
b  those  feats  of  strength  and  activity  which  the  Bedoueens 
prize.  But  his  illegitimacy  dooms  him  to  the  drudgery  of  a 
menial  slave.  The  dangers  of  his  tribe,  or  the  avarice  of  his 
master — ^his  father, — allow  him  occasionally  to  shew  his  prowess 
in  d>e  field  and  the  foray.  By  the  eager  and  successful  use  of 
these  opportunities,  he  liopes  to  gain  the  first  wish  of  his  heart — 
admission  into  the  lawful  family  of  Shedad.  For,  without  this 
honour,  he  cannot  hope  to  attain  the  hand  of  his  cousin  Ihla ; 
whose  beauty  he  had  seen,  and  whose  kindness  he  had  experi¬ 
enced,  amidst  his  degrading  employments  as  a  domestic  slave. 

In  the  first  of  these  objects,  ne  is  triumphant  before  the  pre- 
aent  volume  closes ;  and,  in  the  other,  he  has  every  prospect  of 
nlccess  which  the  favour  of  the  lady,  and  the  promise  of  her 
lather  can  give.  But  he  is  engaged  in  a  perilous  adventure  in 
search  of  the  dower  which  is  demanded  from  him  ;  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  volume  leaves  him  far  from  the  teilts  of  his  father.  In  these 
pursuits  of  Antar,  this  «  wild  and  wondrous”  tale  records  his 
labours  and  his  triumphs. 

In  the  conduct  of  this  simple  plot,  there  is  occasionally  a 
wearisome  monotony.  We  have^  again  and  again,  the  same  la¬ 
menting  of  Antar  over  his  illegitimacy — the  same  intercessions 
b  his  favour  by  the  King,  and  by  Pnnee  Malik — die  same  fa¬ 
mily  communings  about  the  expediency  of  granting  his  request 
—the  same  alternations  of  slavish  submission  and  desperate 
valour  on  his  own  part ;  and,  above  all,  the  same  continual 
recurrence  of  wars  and  rumours  of  wars;  of  blood-drop|Mng 
«dinitars  and  headless  trunks,  and  warriors  cleft,  along  with 
their  horses,  into  four  pieces  at  a  angle  blow. 

The  author  of  Antar  shews  none  of  that  dcrire  which  an 
European  romancer  could  not  subdue,  to  soften  the  defects  of 
his  hero  ;  or  rather,  what  the  European  romancer  would  reckon 
detects,  were  not  such  in  the  eyes  of  the  author  of  Antar.  No¬ 
thing  can  well  be  less  attractive  than  our  hero's  appearance. 

When  her  time  came,  she  brought  forth  a  boy,  black  and  swarthy  like  an  dc> 
yhant,  flat  nosed,  blear  eyed,  hard]  featured,  Aafigy  haired ;  the  comers  of  his  lijM 
hanging  down,  and  the  inner  angles  of  hu  eyes  bl^ed «  strong  boned,  long  footed ; 
he  was  like  a  fn^ment  of  a  cloud,  bis  ears  inunensely  long,  and  with  eyes  whence 
flashed  sparks  of  fire.  His  sha^,  liqibs,  tbnn,  and  make,  resembled  Shedad ;  and 
fibedad  was  oreijoyed  at  seeing  him,  and  called  him  Antar,  and  for  many  days  he  oon> 
tinned  to  gaze  on  him  with  delight.  But,  when  Zebeeba  wished  to  wean  him,  be 
grumbled  and  growled  exceedingly,  and  the  comers  of  his  eyes  became  &aj  red,  so 
that  he  appeared  like  a  mass  of  crimson  blood ;  and  this  was  his  condition  till  he  was 
wmned.”  P.  25,  26. 

Nor  does  he  appear  to  grow  in  comeliness,  while  he  grows  in 
fame.  Near  the  close  of  the  volume  his  appearance  is  thus  de¬ 
scribed  as  impre8.sing  a  stranger. 

**  Alubidan  smiled,  for  he  was  convinced  he  could  execute  what  he  paid,  obsenring 
the  immensity  of  his  Mk,  and  the  horror  of  his  form,  and  the  rolling  of  his  eyes,  and 
the  muscular  powers  of  his  anus.”  *P.  268. 
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His  manners  are  not  more  winning  than  his  form.  His  edu- 
cation  had  not  been  of  the  most  polishing  kind. 

••  When  Antu  grev  up,  lie  used  to  >ccoin|i«nv  hb  mother  to  the  putoitt,  ul  Ik 
wmtdied  the  cattle ;  and  thu  he  continued  to  do  dll  he  iocreaaed  in  stature.  Ha  uaid 
to  walk  and  run  about  to  luirden  himself,  till  at  length  hu  muscles  were  strcngthcaad, 
his  frame  altogether  more  robust,  and  hU  bones  more  firm  and  solid,  and  his  speedi 
correct.  He  then  began  to  tyrannize  orer  boys  of  the  same  age,  and  beat  hb  brothen; 
and  when  he  returned  from  the  pastures,  lie  amused  hiaos^  artth  the  aerranis  aal 
women,  and  be  would  eat  nothing  but  what  he  liked  (  and  whoeter  offended  him  Ik 
would  thrash  with  a  stick,  till  he  tortured  him ;  and  all  the  tribe  were  hb  enemies. 
He  used  to  employ  himself  in  tending  die  flocks,  and  as  he  conducted  them,  he  waa* 
dered  about  the  deaerts  and  plains,  a^  lored  solitude  and  retirement.  Hu  days  war 
passed  in  roaming  about  the  mountains'  sides,  sometimes  riding  upon  the  dog^  ht 
which  he  acquired  courage  and  intrqiidity ;  ai^  thus  he  went  on  till  he  attained  bn 
tenth  year.”  P.  28. 

His  manners,  in  after  life,  correspond  with  this  training.  Ki 
beha\'io\xr  in  the  court  of  Chosroe,  King  of  Persia,  whom  'he 
was  very  anxious  at  the  time  to  conciliate,  is  exceedingly  graphic. 

**  At  the  upper  end  of  die  gardens  there  was  rused  for  Chosroe,  a  throne  of  bm 
nished  gold,  and  psUars  of  green  emerald,  and  pedratab  of  silver  that  sent  forth  nW. 
gent  rays  in  the  da^est  ni^t  Bound  it  were  stoob  of  ivory  and  ebony  inlaid  viik 
brilliant  gold.  Chosroe  seated  hhnsdf  on  the  throne,  and  ordered  Monzar  and  Anto 
ta  ait  by  him ;  thus  exalting  him  high  above  all  that  were  present.  The  attendma 
and  suite  also  sat  down ;  every  one  took  hb  place ;  and  they  were  no  sooner  artaairi 
than  the  dinner  tables  were  served  with  various  dainties,  and  a  profusion  of  fruits  sal 
sweatmeats.  Chosroe  advanced,  and  all  that  were  presmit,  and  partook  of  the  lepta. 
But  Antar’s  eyes  were  in  oonfruion.  He  sat  down  on  hb  knees,  and  bared  hb  ana, 
chuAing  the  dungs  into  hb  mouth,  but  never  moved  hb  jaws  >  he  gorged  hirosrif  ftc 
an  hungry  Arab,  and  roared  like  a  wild  beast,  to  ths  great  amazement  of  ChowH, 
who  supidied  hhn  with  every  variety  that  was  before  him :  and  Antar  devoured  dm, 
as  he  as^  Monzar  the  name  of  ea^  So  they  brought  him  meau  of  aU  kinds  t3l  b 
had  crammed  hb  stomach.”  P.  286,  287. 

His  self-pnuse  is  sufficiently  repulnve  to  an  European. 

**  I  am  the  bold  one.  At  to  the  fire  of  srar,  I  kindle  it,  and  hurl  the  tribes  bb 
puobhments  and  death.  Death,  in  the  direful  combat,  fears  me,  when  the  batUenha 
rises ;  and  the  sand'Cloud  b  like  a  blazing  fire.  My  joy  b  ki  the  encounter  of  hem 
when  spears  and  swords  dash  in  my  grasp.  How  many  batde-dusta  have  I  dM 
into,  fearless  of  calamities  I  The  joy  of  contests  b  my  object ;  it  b  all  my  dem 
Verily,  deeds  will  I  perform  unrividl^ ;  deeds  that  shi^  be  recorded  ou  leaves  ad 
books.”  Pp.  84,  85. 

“  O  Ibla,  bow  many  horsemen,  in  the  midst  of  die  war  throng,  as  toon  as  I  caw. 
fling  away  thdr  arms  in  fear  of  me ! ,  Ask  every  lion  hero  of  my  exploits ;  they  ail 
tell  thee  every  lion  b  terrified  at  my  violence.  Slj  tribe  abuse  me  that  I  am  black; 
but  my  deeds  in  batde  are  frurer  than  the  dawn.  If  1  with,  I  will  seize  whole  coaii> 
tries  and  subjugate  them,  and  all  the  princes  of  the  earth  are  within  my  grasp  ”  P.  1391 

“  I  am  of  £e  race  of  Abe,  the  valiant  lion  of  the  cavern.  If  thou  art  Badbn- 
moot,  I  am  called  Antar  among  men.  It  was  easy  for  me  to  vanquish  the  armies  if 
Chosroe  in  the  contect,  and  soon  will  I  overthrow  Cwsar's  self  with  my  spear.  Heat 
the  words  of  an  intrepid  lion,  resolute,  undaunted,  aH-oonquering.  I  am  he  of  when 
warriors  can  bear  witness  in  the  combat  under  the  turbid  battle-dust.  My  swoed  is 
my  companion  in  the  night-diadcs,  as  are  abo  my  Abjer,  and  my  lance  and  my  spear 
in  the  conflicts.  Night  is  my  complexion,  but  day  b  mywinblem ;  the  sun  is  untmei* 
tionably  the  mirror  my  deeds.  Thb  ^y  thou  sholt  fed  the  truth  of  what  I  mtc 
said :  and  I  will  prove  that  I  am  the  Phoenix  of  the  age.”  P.  272, 

One  feature  in  the  narrative,  which  is  at  once  repulsive  and 
amusing,  is  the  monstrous  improbability  of  Antar's  achieve¬ 
ments.  Falstai!‘'s  men  in  buckram  aiford  a  humble  likeness  of  the 
tiemauds  which  this  author  makes  on  our  powers  of  belief. 
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jyhea  he  finds  us  willing  good-naturedly  to  ulmit  that  Antar 
might,  with  some  little  assistance,  attack  and  defeat  a  few 
doKns  or  scores  of  armed  men,  he  advances  to  hundreds :  and, 
at  last,  mercilessly,  pitches  him  single-handed  against  twelve 
thousand.  If  Antar's  valour  shall  grow  in  a  umilar  ratio  during 
the  remainder  of  the  work,  our  Northern  warriors  must  hide 
their  diminished  heads.  The  redoubtable  Baron  Munckhausen 
will  hardly  be  qualified  for  his  squire. 

All  this  may  have  been  acceptable  to  Antar's  contemporaries 
and  countrymen,  whose  ambition  was  the  some  with  his— whose 
earnest  wish  it  was  to  approach  the  exploits  which  he  is  repre^ 
tented  as  achieving.  But,  in  our  day,  and  in  our  circumstances, 
it  would  be  only  ludicrous,  were  it  not  relieved  by  the  fresh¬ 
ness  and  originahty  of  the  manners  which  it  illiterates. 

What  mu es  Antar  interesting  to  ta,  as  a  fictitious  histmry,  is 
its  date.  It  seems  to  have  been  written  about  the  end  of  the 
■xth  CM*  banning  of  the  seventh  century.  It  is,  therefore,  one 
of  the  earliest  extant  roecimens  of  that  delightful  art,  which, 
smidst  all  its  abuses  and  all  its  folly,  retains  so  strong  a  hold  of 
the  human  heart,  which  has  proved  to  mankind  so  fruitful  a 
source  both  of  virtue  and  of  happiness. 

.  The  origin  of  fictitious  history  in  modem  Europe,  has  been 
■alter  of  loud  and  Intter  controversy.  Some  have  derived  it 
from  the  Scalds  of  the  North.  Others  have  traced  its  descent 
from  the  East ;  and  these  again  are  subdivided  into  two  classes— 
■ot  less  angry  with  each  other  than  if  they  did  not  agree  in  thdr 
fundament  doctrine.  One  party  inrists,  that  the  Arab  settlers 
in  Spain  first  impmled  this  precious  art  into  Europe ;  while  the 
second  contends,  that  it  was  already  known,  before  the  date  of 
the  Arabian  conquest,  through  the  crusaders  and  the  pilgrims, 
who  had  felt  its  magic  in  the  East. 

The  fervour  of  this  controversy  has  now  subrided.  We  may 
therefore  venture  to  remind  the  disputants,  that,  as  the  faculties 
by  which  fictitious  history  is  invented,  and  those  by  which  it  is 
rmshed,  are  to  be  found  in  every  climate,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  art  itself  may  be  a  native  of  every  soil.  It 
would  be  a  angular  anomaly  in  the  history  of  human  things,  if, 
while  the  demand  for  an  article  existed  along  with  the  means  of 
supplying  it,  it  should  not  be  produced  in  sufficient  abundance 
for  the  market. 

Taste,  however,  is  a  faculty  of  slower  and  more  adventitious 
growth  than  invention ;  and  therefore  it  is  exceedingly  possible 
mat  what  would  in  due  time  have  sprung  spontaneously,  may 
either  be  quickened  in  its  progress  or  guided  in  its  direction  by 
external  influence.  In  this  view  we  think  that  Dr.  Percy  and  Mr. 
Wharton  might  have  conceded  much  to  each  other.  Fictitious 
.history,  although  ready  to  appear  in  modern  Europe  as  soon  as 
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the  leisure'and  the  refinement  of  the  inhabitants  rcc|uired  it,  may 
have  obtained  a  particular  bias,  and  may  have  admitted  partico. 
lar  ingredients  from  the  dark  mythology  of  the  Scald,  and  from 
the  brighter  and  more  attractive  marvels  of  the  East 

Antar,  however,  is  a  composition  of  a  kind  to  which  the 
has  not  in  modem  times  supplied  us  with  any  parallel ;  and  the 
partisans  of  Mr.  Wharton,  we  have  no  doubt,  wiQ  cling  to  it  as 
a  proof  that  we  owe  not  only  the  romance  but  the  novel  to  the 
East.  For  Antar  partakes  much  of  the  character  of  the  latter. 

It  is  very  different  from  those  splendid  tales  which,  though  we 
have  received  them  throu^  the  Arabic,  were  probably  oorapo%d 
at  first  in  the  Pehlevi,  or  ancient  Pertian.  Antar  is  substantiaL 
ly  a  tale  of  real  life.  It  is  obviously  no  part  of  the  author's  jdaa 
to  introduce  into  his  history  any  tlung  supernatural.  The  con* 
bats  and  the  conquests  of  his  hero,  to  be  sure,  are  more  than  fall 
to  the  lot  of  ordinary  mortals.  But,  betides  his  own  nervous 
arm,  Antar  owes  them  all  to  no  hi^^r  agency  than  that  of  his 
horse  Abjer  and  his  sword  Dhami.  Abjer  is  merely  the  best  of 
all  good  Arabian  horses,  and  seems  to  have  had  no  other  charac* 
teristic  except  a  pre-eminent  measure  of  their  steadiness  and 
speed,  and  inexhaustible  activity.*^  Dhami  is  more  related  to  the 
super-human ;  and  we  shall  hiscrt  its  curious  history  at  full  length. 

•«  Antu  happening  to  stny  a  little  out  of  the  way,  dcKended  into  a  deep  vdkyi 
and  lo !  there  were  two  horsemen  engaged  in  desperate  combat.  Antar  urged  on 
steed,  and  coming  up  to  them.  Stop,  ye  Arabs,  he  cried,  and  tell  me  the  cauae  of  mi 
'  qnar^  At  the  instant  one  of  tbm  stepped  aside,  and  came  up  to  Antar.  NeUi 
hocaeman  of  the  deMrt  and  the  town,  said  he,  I  refer  myaelf  to  you,  for  you  arc  ablsla 
protect  me.  I  will  take  your  part,  said  Antar,  1  will  protect  you,  1  pledge  myself  W 
you ;  but  acquaint  me  with  your  story,  and  what  has  rendered  necessary  this  combat 
between  you. 

“'Know  then,  nobltot  knight  of  the  age,  said  the  youth,  that  I  and  Uiis  hoiMnas 
are  brothers,  of  the  same  father  and  the  aune  mother ;  be  is  the  eldest,  and  I  am  ^ 
youngest ;  and  our  father  was  one  of  the  Arab  chieftains,  and  he  was  called  Anmo, 
die  son  of  Harith,  the  son  of  Teba,  and  Teba  was  our  ancestor;  and  one  day  as  Ife 
was  sitting  down,  his  flocks  strayed  away,  and  one  of  his  cai^s  was  lost,  and  m  hi 
was  Wry  partial  to  it,  he  questioned  some  of  the  herdsmen  about  it.  One  of  than 
said.  Know,  my  Lord,  yeste^y  this  camel  strayed  away  from  the  pasture ;  I  follow* 
ed  behind  it,  a^  it  still  continued  to  jmn  away,  and  I  after  it,  till  1  became  tired,  ad 
perceiving  that  it  lagged  behind,  1  stretched  out  my  band  and  took  up  a  stone,  bleA 
in  appearance,  like  a  bard  rock,  brilliant  and  sparkling.  I  struck  tbe  camel  with  h, 
and  it  hk  the  camel  on  the  right  side  and  issued  out  on  the  left,  and  tbe  camd  fell  to 
the  ground  dead.  On  coining  up  to  it  I  found  the  stone  by  Its  nde,  and  tbe  camd 
was  wdtenng  in  its  blond. 

“  On  heai^  this,  my  ancestor  mounted  hit  hoTK,  and  taking  the  peasant  with  tun, 
went  to  find  out  the  pasture,  'fhey  passed  on  till  tliey  came  to  the  canid,  which  tbi^ 
found  dead,  and  tlie  stone  lying  near  it.  My  ancestor  took  it  in  his  hand,  and  eons* 
deicd  it  very  attentivdy,  and  he  knew  it  was  a  tbiuidcrbdt ;  so  he  carried  it  away  and 
returned  home,  Ife  gave  it  to  a  blacksmith,  and  ordered  him  to  make  a  sword  of  k. 

He  obeyed,  and  took  it  and  a  ent  his  way ;  and  in  three  days  he  returned  to  my  ancto-  ] 
tor  with  a  sword  two  cubits  long  and  two  spans  wide.  My  ancestor  received  it,  and 
was  greatly  pleased  wlien  he  taw  it,  and  turned  towards  the  blacksmith  and  said,  What 
name  liave  you  given  it?  So  the  blacksmith  repeated  this  distich;  *  The  sword  it 
diarp,  O  son  of  tiie  tribe  of  Ghalib,  sharp  inde^,  but  where  is  the  striker  for  the 
Fwui^  V  And  my  ancestor  a'ared  the  sword  with  hit  hand,  and  said.  As  to  the  smicer, 

1  am  the  sntiter ;  and  .truck  off  the  head  of  tbe  blackmiith,  and  sqmiated  it  fr«u  hk 
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tody.  He  then  ened  k  with  gold,  and  called  it  Dhami,  on  account  of  ita  sharpnen. 

He  laid  it  by  aiiwngU  his  tfeasnres,  and  when  he  died  it  came  in  succession  to  my 
lliCT,  witli  the  rest  ^  the  arms,  and  when  my  father  perceived  his  death  was  at  hand,* 

^  called  me  to  hhn  privately.  O  mj  son,  said  he,  I  know  your  brother  is  of  a  ty 
mokal  obstinate  dispasition,  one  that  likes  violenee  and  hates  justice,  and  I  am  awaro 
,1^  at  my  death  be  will  usurp  my  property.  Wiiat  measures  alull  I  ?  njd  I.  He 
UHwered,  take  this  sword  and  conceal  it,  and  let  no  one  know  any  thing  about  it ;  and 
when  you  see  that  he  takes  forcible  possession  of  all  my  property,  cattle  and  wealth,  do 
|ea  be  content,  my  Mn,  with  this  sword,  for  it  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  yon,  for  if 
ym  present  it  to  Nushirran,  King  of  Persia,  be  trill  exalt  you  with  his  Itterality  and 
hroun,  and  if  you  present  it  to  the  Kmperor  of  £un^e,  be  will  enrich  you  with  gidd 
and  silver. 

M  When  I  heard  these  words,  I  consented  to  what  he  demanded,  and  took  it  out,  in 
(^darkness  of  the  night,  and  having  buried  k  in  this  place,  I  returned  to  my  fathef 
ad  Waycd  with  him  ^  be  died.  We  buried  him,  and  returned  home ;  but  my  bto* 
iker  took  posaession  of  aO  my  father  had,  and  gave  me  nothing,  not  a  rope’a  end ;  and 
ohm  he  searched  for  the  arms,  and  saw  not  the  Dhami,  he  a^ed  me  for  it  I  denied 
hawing  any  thing  about  it  |  be  gave  me  the  he,  and  aboard  me  moat  vitdently ;  at 
hit  1  confessed,  and  told  him  I  had  buried  it  in  such  a  spot ;  so  he  came  with  me  hi* 
(her,  and  searched  for  it,  but  could  not  find  it.  Agun  he  asked  me  where  1  bad  buried 
i;  and  when  he  saw  me  rooming  about  from  phi^  to  place,  he  rudied  upon  me,  and 
oW  out,  saying— Vile  wictdi  I  you  know  where  the  sword  is,  and  act  thus  to  deceive 
ns.  He  attacl^  me,  end  sou^t  to  slay  me.  1  defended  mysdf  until  you  arrived, 
sad  DOW  I  demand  your  protection. 

M  When  Antar  heard  this,  his  heart  pided  him ;  he  left  the  youth,  and  turning  to 
Msbrother,  said.  Why  do  you  tyrannise  oeer  your  brother  f  and  do  not  divide  with 
Uu  the  paopeity  your  father  left  F  Base  slave,  cried  he,  highly  incensed,  look  to  your. 
g|f,  and  interfere  not  so  anogandy ;  and  he  turuid  upon  Antar,  thinking  him  a  com- 
nm  man ;  but  Antar  gave  him  no  dme  to  whed,  or  direct  his  reins,  ere  he  pierced 
hn  through  die  dwst  widi  his  spear,  and  thrust  it  ten  spans  throit^  hb  back,  and 
Arew  him  down  dead.  And  now,  young  man,  said  he,  to  the  other,  return  to  your 
Afuily,  and  asaume  the  rank.of  your  fiuher;  and  should  any  one  molcet  you,  tend  and 
kform  me :  I  will  come  and  tear  his  life  out  of  his  sides.  The  youth  thanked  him 
■d  expreieed  his  gnrthude.  Now  my  brodier  is  no  more,  said  be,  I  have  no  other  ene* 
■y  I  and  hedeparted  home.  But  Antar  fixed  hit  spear  in  the  ground  and  dismounted 
bm  Al^,  and  sat  down  to  test  himaelf ;  and  as  he  was  moving  the  sand  with  his 
Ingers,  he  touched  a  stone  ;  on  removing  what  wat  about  it,  behold !  the  sword  the 
yauth  had  been  seeking.  He  still  cleared  away,  and  drew  it  forth,  and  seiaed  hold  of 
k,  and  U  was  a  sword  two  cubits  in  length,  and  two  spans  wide,  of  the  metal  of  Amn* 
lee,  like  a  thunderbolt.  And  Antar  was  convinced  of  his  good  fortune,  and  that  ereiy 
lUiig  began  and  ended  in  the  most  high  God.”  Pp.  151 — 156  ^ 

How  for  this  tmrious  relic  of  orientid  antiquity  may  haye  in¬ 
fluenced  cither  the  romance  or  the  novel  of  mc«em  Europe-— 
how  far  its  influence,  flowing  through  whatever  channel,  and  mo- 
tiified  either  by  the  peculiarities  of  European  rituation,  or  by  the 
all-ennobling  spirit  rf  Christianity,  may  nave  difiused  itself  over 
living  manners  as  well  as  over  the  fictions  which  painted  them,  it 
would  be  premature  to  decide,  while  tlie  work  itself  is  not  com- 
pletcfy  l)etore  us. 

We  trust  that  Mr.  Hamilton  will  soon  redeem  his  pledge  of 
giving  to  the  rest  of  this  curious  narrative  an  English  dress.  So 
far  as  may  be  judged  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the  transla¬ 
tion  alone,  of  which  our  extracts  have  ^ven  ample  specimens,  we 
'  believe  it  to  be  very  happily  executed.  There  is  a  total  abs^Ke 
of  that  finery  which  is  too  generally  thought  inseparable  from 
orientalism ;  and  yet  there  are  never  wanting  sufficient  glow  and 
dignity  in  the  language,  when  the  subject  requires  them. 
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Brougham,  Esq.  M.  P.  F.  R.  S.  upon  the  Abuse  of  Chasitus. 
Tenth  edition.  .  8vo.  London,  1818.  Longman.  Pp.  72. 

III.  Appendix  to  Mr.  Brougham's  Letter:  containing  Minutes 
of  Evidence  taken  b^re  the  Education  Committee.  8to. 
lx)ndon,  1818.  Longman.  Pp.  104. 

IV.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  WiUiam  Scott, 

^c.  M.  P.  for  the  University  of  Oaford,  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Brougham's  Letter  to  Sir  Samuel  RomiUy,  upon  the  Abuse  tf 
Charities,  and  Ministerial  Patronage  under  the  late  Act. 
Fourth  e^tion.  8vo.  London,  1818.  Hatchard.  Pp.  104. 

V.  A  Letter  to  Henry  Brougham,  Esq.  M.P.  from  John 
Ireland,  D.  D.  formerly  Vicar  of  Croydon,  now  Dean  of 
Westminster.  8vo.  London,  1818.  Murray.  Pp.  81. 

VI.  Objections  to  Mr.  Brougham's  Bill,  for  inquiring  into 
Abuses  in  Charitable  Donations ;  with  a  proposal  for  intro¬ 
ducing  a  System  into  the  management  of  th^e  Funds,  that 
shall  prcv^  or  detect  future  abuses,  and  preserve  the  pro¬ 
perty  from  lass  or  diminution.  By  Francis  Charles  Parry, 

•  Esq.  A.  M.  8va  London,  1819.  Anderson.  Pp.  65. 

T  HE  ready  admis»on  which  we  have  formerly  made,  of  the 
necessity  of  an  investi^tion  of  the  abuses  existing,  or  supposed 
to  exist,  in  our  public  grammar  schools,  does  not,  of  course, 
involve  any  apprcmation,  on  our  part,  of  the  measiH^s  for  pnv 
curing  it  which  have  been  elsewha'e  resorted  to ;  and  the  merits 
of  which  we  now  proceed  to  discuss,  with  as  much  brevity  as 
the  extended  field  of  inquiry  into  which  they  must  inevitably 
lead  us  will  permit 

In  the  month  of  May,  1816,  Mr.  Brougham '  moved  for  a 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  inquire  into  the 
Education  of  the  Poor  of  the  lower  ord«P8  of  the  Metroptdis; 
and  so  desirable  did  the  measure  appear  to  men  of  •  all  parties, 
that  the  motion  was  carried  without  opporition  ;  and  a  cmnniit- 
tee,  appointed  in  consequence  of  it,  were  instructed  “  to  con- 
**  sider  what  may  be  fit  to  be  done  with  respect  to  the  diildren 
**  of  paupers,  who  shall  be  found  beg^g  in  the  streets  in  and 
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«  near  the  metropolis,  or  who  shall  be  carried  about  by  persons 
«  asking  charity,  and  whose  parents,  or  other  persons  whom 
“  they  accompany,  have  not  sent  such  children  to  any  of  the 
« schools  provided  for  the  education  of  poor  children into 
whose  condition  they  were  directed  to  inquire,  and  to  report 
their  observations  thereupon,  tf^ther  with  the  minutes  of 
the  evidence  taken  before  them,  from  time  to  time,  to  the 
House. 

With  the  object  of  their  inquiries,  thus  properly  hmited  and 
clearly  defined,  the  committee  proceeded  in  their  investigations 
with  such  laudable  industry  and  dispatch,  that  in  less  than  a 
fortnight  from  their  sitting,  they  were  able  to  lay  thw  first 
report  upon  the  table  of  the  House,  accompanying  it  by  a  large 
and  interesting  body  of  evidence,  which  was  strictly  confin^ 
within  the  limits  of  their  delected  authority.  In  that  Report, 
they  expressed  a  persuasion,  m  which  we  fully  coincide,  that 
“the  ^eatest  advantage  would  result  to  this  country,  from 
“  Parliament  taking  proper  measures,  in  concurrence  with  the 
“  prevailing  disposition  in  the  community,  for  supplying  the 
“  deficiency  of  the  means  of  instruction  which  exists  at  present, 
“  and  for  extending  this  blessing  to  the  poor  of  all  descrip- 
“tions.”  Upon  this  point,  however,  important  as  it  is,  we 
cannot  now  enter;  though  we  may,  perhaps,  at  some  future 
period,  have  an  opportunity  of  discussing  the  subject  of  the 
education  of  the  poor,  upon  a  wider  scale  than  that  to  which 
we  are  now  neces.sarily  regained.  Our  present  business  is  with 
the  additional  recommendation  of  a  parliamentary  commission, 
whose  object  has  already  been  stated  in  the  very  words  of  the  com- 
nittee,  in  a  former  artide  of  our  Review,  (p.  4^.)  To  the  abuses 
existing  in  grammar  schools,  their  attention  was  very  natural¬ 
ly  directed  by  those  which  they  found  to  have  crept  into  the 
Blue  Coat  and  other  endowed  schools  of  the  metropolis,  the 
express  object  of  whose  foundation  rendered  their  rules  and 
regulations  legitimate  subjects  of  the'ir  inquisitorial  power.  Nor 
do  we  feel  the  slightest  dissatisfaction  from  their  having  report- 
ed  to  the  House,  that  they  had  received  communications  which 
did  not  appear  in  the  evidence,  shewing  the  necessity  of  Parlia- 
ment  instituting,  as  speedily  as  possible,  a  general  inquiry  into 
the  management  of  all  charitable  donations  and  endowments  for 
the  instruction  of  the  poor,  and  into  the  state  of  education 
amongst  that  claiw  of  the  community  throughout  the  country. 
All  this  was  right  and  proper:  but  we  were  not  a  little  sur- 
prised  to  find  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  education  among  the  lower  orders  of 
the  metropolis,  and  to  devise  means  for  giving  to  the  children 
of  paupers,  found  beg^ng  about  its  streets,  the  advantages  of 
moral  and  religious  instruction,  recommencing  their  labours,  by 
.  4 
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summoning  to  their  Xtar  the  masters  and  officers  of  the  Charter-  • 
house,  and  of  Westminster  school,  that  they  might  give  in  an 
account  of  the  mode  of  admitting  and  educating  the  scholars* 
placed  upon  the  foundation  of  the  seminaries  under  their  care.' 
But  our  surprise  is  still  farther  increased,  when,  in  their  third 
Report,  we  find  them  stating  the  evidence,  not  only  of  the 
masters  and  treasurers  of  the  grammar  schools  of  St.  Saviour's 
and  St.  Olave’s,  Southwark,  which,  in  the  express  words  of 
their  charters,  were  founded  for  the  benefit  of  tne  children  of 
aU  the  inhabitants  of  these  parishes  indiscriminately,  “  as  well 
of  the  rich  as  of  the  poor but  also  that  of  the  conductors  and 
officer^  of  St.  Paul’s  and  Merchant  Tailors’  schools ;  the  former 
of  which  was  expressly  endowed  for  the  education  of  children 
(“  ottcri,”  generally,)  of  all  nations  and  countries  indiffier. 
ently,”  who,  instead  of  being  exclusively  the  children  of  the 
poor,  were  each  of  them,  upon  entrance,  required  to  pay  four- 
pence  (in  those  days  the  best  part’  of  the  price  of  a  sheep)  to 
“  the  poor  sister,  tliat  sweepeth  the  scole,  and  kepeth  the  seats 
cleane whilst  the  latter  is  an  institution  which  has  ever  beet 
held,  by  the  company  on  whose  voluntary  support  it  entirely 
depends,  to  be  open  to  any  persons  who  mean  to  bring  up  them 
sons  decently.  Such  material  departures  as  these,  not  merdy 
from  the  letter,  but  from  the  spirit  of  their  instructions,  pre¬ 
pared  us  to  witness  with  less  astonishment  than  we  should  other¬ 
wise  have  felt,  that  singular  and  unprecedented  assumption  of 
unwarranted  power,  which  induced  the  committee,  on  their  re- 
I  appointment  in  the  spring  of  1818,  under  a  mere  authority 'to 
investigate  the  education  of  the  poor,  and  to  suggest  means  for 

Sroviding  instruction  for  vagrants,  to  serve  with  a  snbpam 
uces  tecum  the  vice-chancellor  of  one  of  our  English  universi¬ 
ties,  and  to  interrogate  him,  as  the  head^  and  two  other  re¬ 
verend  gentlemen,  as  fellows,  of  one  of  its  principal  colleges,  as 
to  the  amount  and  particulars  of  their  fellowships,  and  other 
collegiate  emoluments. 

•  These  proceedings  were,  one  would  have  thought,  sufficient¬ 
ly  irregular,  without  any  farther  stretch  of  the  very  limited 
powers  with  which  the  committee  were  originallv  entrusted,  and  ■ 
which  had  never  been  increased,  so  as  to  give  them  a  l^itimate 
right  of  inquiry  into  any  other  subjects  than  the  institutions 
established,  and  the  means  resorted  to  for  educating  the  poor  of 
England,  and  to  report  to  the  House,  by  whom  they  were  ap¬ 
pointed,  the  abuses  which  they  found  to  exist  in  the  one,  and  the 
best  means  of  extending  the  other  proper  object  of  iheir  labours. 
Not  so,  however,  thought  Mr.  Brougham,  its  chmnnan ;  for  his 
mm  w'as  evidently  directed  at  higher  game ;  and  his  conduct 
throughout  the  buaness — for  we  know  enough  of  parliamentary 
oonunitteesy  to  be  perfectly  aware,  that  in  mne  instances  out  of 
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(en,  nearly  every  thing  is  Jeft  to  the  chairman^induces  more 
than  a  sus]^(m  in  our  minds,  that  this  inquiry  into  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  poor  constituted  from  the  first,  fcut  a  very  minor 
part  of  the  extensive  scheme  of  investigation  and  •  reformation 
which  his  gigantic  ambition  had  marked  out  to  itself.  In  March 
last,  it  appears  from  his  letter  now  befiwe  us,  that  this  gentle¬ 
man  was  instructed  by  his  ct^eagues,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ii^,  by  such  of  those  as  attendea  when  these  instructiems  were 
given,  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  issuing  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  commission,  whose  sole  ob^t,  it  will  be  recollected, 
and  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  in  the  very  words  of  their 
oim  report,  in  which  this  measure  was  originally  recommended, 
was  neither  more  nor  1^  than  to  institute  ^  an  inquiry  into  the 
management  of  charitable  donations,  and  other  funds  for  tlie 
M  iastruetion  of  the  poor  of  this  country,  and  into  the  state  of 
their  education  generally,  especially  in  the  larger  towns.”  In 
what  8|^t  those  instructions  were  ifcted  upon,  we  shall  speedily 
Me,  now  that  we  come  to  conader  the  complaints  preferred  by 
the  honourable  member,  whose  duty  it  was  to  have  coinpbed  with 
them,  of  the  alterations  introduced  by  both  houses  into  the  bill 
which  he  brought  into  parruunent,  .in  consequence  of  them. 

The  first  of  these  that  we  shall  notice  is,  that  when  his  bill  had 
ladergone  the  amendments  of  both  houses,  its  introducer  was 
most  dreadfully  chagrined  to  find  that  the  commismoners  were 
BO  longer  to  examine,  as  he  had  intended  they  should,  into  tlie 
**  abuses  of  all  charities,  but  only  those  connected  with  the  edu- 
cation  of  the  poor.'' — *<a  mest  unfortunate  change  in  tlie  con- 
"  ititution  of  the  Board,”  observes  the  honourable  gentleman  on 
this  alteration  in  his  plan  ;  though  we  must  beg  leave  to  differ 
from  him,  toto  cado^  in  his  views  upon  the  subject,  and  to  consuder 
it  a  measure  absolutely  necessary  to  render  the  commisaon  use- 
fill,  practicable,  and,  we  had  almost  smd,  constitutional ;  and,  we 
will  say,  consistent  with  a  due  regard  to  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  subject.  What  words  in  the  English  language,  we  would 
ask,  will  admit  of  greater  latitude  of  interpretation,  than  cha- 
“  rities,  and  charitable  institutions  ?”  what  wider  held  of  inves¬ 
tigation  could  be  opened,  than,  in  a  country  hkc  ours,  an  inquiry 
into  th(^  condition  and  regulations  ?  Besides  work-houses, 
alms-houses,  asylums,  hospitals,  dispensaries,  what  a  variety  of 
institutions,  founded  by  the  benevolence  of  individuals,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  public,  does  this 
term  “  charities  ”  embrace !  \Vhat  are  the  Bible  Society,  tlje  - 
Missionary,  the  Tract  Societies,  in  all  tlieir  subdivisions,  pf 
auxiliaries,  uikI  branches,  and  associations,  but  **  cliaritable  ih- 
stitutions  aye,  and  charitable  institutions  too,  whose  only  ob¬ 
ject  is  the  diffusion  of  moral  and  religious  instruction  amongst 
the  ignorant  and  the  poor.  What,  ngain,  are  the  various  be- 
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nevolent  societies  with  which  this  country  abounds,  fcHr  vimtU^ 
the  sick ;  distributing  food,  and  fuel,  or  raiment,  to  the  poor; 
encour^ng  the  industrious,  and  setting  the  debtor  fiee,  but 
**  chariues,  and  charitable  institutions,"  in  the  plidnest  and  most 
obvious  acceptation  of  the  words  ?  And  if  tlie  concerns  of  these 
numerous  and  numberless  ^sodeties  are  to  be  submitted  to  the 
investigations  of  a  Board  of  parliamentary  commisrioneri,'  when, 
in  the  name  of  prudence  and  common  sense,  are  we  to  expect 
that  the  labours  of  those  commissioners  are  to  end  ?  Certaulj 
not  in  the  life  of  the  youngest  person  now  living : ,  for  we  ue 
sure  that  we  speak  within  compass,  when  we  assert,  that  there 
are.  at  least  fifty  thousand  sfxneties  of  one  description  or  other, 
in  the  three  kingdoms,  which  would  fall  under  the  cognizance  of 
a  Board,  appeanted  to  inquire  generally  into  the  regulatioD  of 
chariUes  and  charitable  institutions.  Be«des,  upon  what  grouid, 
we  had  almost  said,  by  what  right,  are  the  managers  of  the  ma 
jority  of  those  institutions  to  be  dragged  befme  this  inquistontl 
tribunal,  when  there  is  not  the  slightest  imputation  cast  upon 
the  mode  in  which  they  administer  the  funds-  of  tlie  sori^ 
with  which  they  are  severally  connected ;  but  when,  on  tlie  con¬ 
trary,  their  conduct  gives  perfect  satisfaction  to  those  by  whan 
they  are  elected  to  their  ofnee,  and  to  whom,  in  the  greater  nm. 
ber  of  instances,  we  should  confidently  contend  that  they  are 
alone  accountable ; — the  subscribers  from  whose  voluntary  coa 
tributions  those  funds  are  supplied?  If  a  commission  with 
such  plenary,  undefined,  unlimited,  and  undeBnable  powm, 
were,  indeed,  ever  to  issue,  who,  we  would  ask,  would  bens 
afVer  consent  to  devote  a  large'portion  of  his  time  to  the  gm 
tuitous  superintendence  of  the  affairs  of  these  charities,  as  wdl 
as  of  his  money  to  the  increase  of  their  funds,  when,  for  every  step 
he  took  in  their  management,  he  would  be  answerable,  not  only 
to  the  body  of  subscribers  firom  which  he  was  selected  for  tin 
work,  but  to  a  set  of  men,  armed  with  powers  more  extenshe 
than  those  of  the  judges  of  the  land ;  and  who  might  sununoB 
him  and  his  colleagues  before  them,  when,  where,  and  as  ohen 
as  they  pleased  ?  ‘  ’ 

And  why  this  extraordinary  extension  of  the  sphere  of  opers- 
tion,  which  would  seem  ori^nally  and  naturally  marked  out  for 
these  commisrioners,  by  the  very  deagnation  of  the  committee 
by  whom  their  appointment  was  reemnraended  ?  Let  the  char- 
man  of  that  committee,  the  author  of  that  extension,  answer  the 
question,  in  the  words  which  he  has  adopted  in  his  letter  of  emn- 
^aint  to  the  late  Sir  Samuel  Romilly. 

"  Every  one,"  says  he,  “  was  aware  how  many  malversations  exist¬ 
ed  in  charitable  institutions  wholly  unconnected  with  education,  and 
it  was  obviously  a  more  natural,  as  well  as  more  economical  course  of 
proceeding,  to  authorise  the  commissioners  to  look  into  these  at  the 
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fame  time  that  they  were  examining  the  others,  than  to  smd  one  set 
(/functionaries,  to  investigate  school  charities,  and  then  din>atch  a 
•eoond  body  to  go  over  the  same  ajound,  in  order  to  see  wLit  the 
former  had  been  ordered  to  overloc^.” 

Pity,  whilst  the  honourable  gentleman  was  pursuing  this  train 
of  reasoning,  but  he  had  carried  his  views  of  economy,  and  of 
the  natural  course  of  things  a  little  farther ;  and  that  it  had  not 
occurred  to  him  to  suggest,  that  it  would  have  been  a  great  sav> 
iog  to  direct  the  same  commissioners,  who  were  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  education  among  the  poor,  and  as  he  would  also 
have  had  them  do,  into  the  condiUon  of  hospitals,  alms-houses, 
infirmaries,  lunatic  asylums,  dispensaries, — to  investigate  the 
state  of  our  prisons,  our  roads,  and  our  barracks ;  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  the  poor  laws ;  the  pressure  of  tythes ;  and  the  want 
«f  new  churches  in  every  parish  they  passed  through :  in  short, 
to  have  armed  them  with  a  general  commission  to  inquire  into 
every  alleged  abuse;  to  report  on  every  projected  improve¬ 
ment,  in  which  actual  investigation  anid  inspection  on  the 
spot  could  have  been  of  the  slightest  service !  But,  though 
i^estly  stopping  short  where  he  does,  the  learned  genUe- 
man  has  assumed  as  a  datum  for  his  argument,  a  contingency 
which  we  are  fully  persuaded  will  never  arise ;  for  we  cannot 
Iring  ourselves  to  believe,  that  Parliament  will  ever  be  entrap¬ 
ped  into  the  institution  of  any  such  general  inquiry,  which  beseems 
to  take  it  for  granted  must  sooner  or  later  M  resorted  to ;  but 
,wluch,  we  contend,  can  never  be  acted  upon  to  the  extent  to 
which  he  would  push  it,  whilst  a  due  regard  is  pud  to  the 
rMts  and  liberties  of  the  subject.  Singular  as  it  must  appear, 
when  we  look  back  to  the  post  from  which  he  started,  and  the 
course  he  pursued,  until  he  suddenly  surprised  us  with  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  deviation,  or  gambcd,  we  know  not  which  to  call  it, 
»  he  was  pushing  towards  the  goal,  Mr.  Brougham  tells  us,  in 
ioHdem  verbiSy  that  one  of  his  grounds  of  complunt  is,  that  Par- 
iiainent  would  not  extend  the  powers  of  the  conimisnoners  to 
**  charitable  institutions  wholly  uncoimected  with  education."  If 
then  he  did  not  intend  to  bound  his  views  by  that  single  object, 
which  first  prompted  his  inquiries,  where,  we  have  a  ri^t  to  ask, 
(hd  he  mean  they  should  stop,  if  limits  they  were  to  have  at  all  ? 
The  words  which  he  originally  introduced  into  his  bill  Were  large 
enough  in  their  import,  as  we  have  already  shown,  to  embrace 
every  institution  which  the  difiusive  charity  of  these  kingdoms 
has  set  on  foot,  for  relieving  the  wants  and  alleviating  the  mi¬ 
series  of  suffering  humanity.  And  when  a  body  of  private  in¬ 
dividuals  have  voluntarily  associated  themselves  together,  by  giv¬ 
ing  their  one,  two,  five,  ten,  or  twenty  guineas,  either  annually 
or  at  a  single  donation,  for  the  attainment  of  one  common  object 
of  benevolence ;  when  they  have  selected  ten  or  twenty  of  thek 
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own  body  as  a  committee,-  or  trustees,  or  what  else  you  wilii,  for 
the  management  of  the  common  fund  devoted  to  the  wants  ef 
others,  though  reserving  to  themselves  the  general  controul  of 
their  conduct,  is  it  to  be  endured  that  this  controul  is  to  be  token 
out  of  th^  hands,  and  that  the  whole  of  their  proceedings  are  to 
be  subjected  to  the  inquintorial  inspec^n  of  eommisMoners  for 
charitable  purposes,  appealed  inkr  uIul,  to  investigate  the  bn»- 
nagement  and  condition  ol' charities,  which  are  solely  supportedhy 
privale  benevolence  ?  Perhaps,  however,  it  may  l)e  insisted,  that 
Mr.  Brougham  never  could  be  taken  to  have  intended  that  thepowett 
of  these  commissioners  should  have  been  increased  in  any  cases, 
but  those  on  which  an  endowment  gave  them  a  juriMliction.  T« 
this,  however,  we  answer,  that  there  is  no  such  limitation  to  be 
traced,  either  in  Mr.  Brougham's.bill,  as  it  came  out  of  hishand% 
in  his  speeches,  or  in  his  letter ;  for  so  general  and  iudeBniu 
are  the  terms  there  employed,  that  we  entertmh  very  serious 
doubt  whether  even  Saving  Banks  and  Friendly  Societies  might 
not,  without  the  exercise  of  any  greater  talents  fur  special  pleadiiq; 
than  he  liimself  possesses,  lie  brought  under  their  'inspeetka. 
Beades,  we  believe  it  will  be  found,  on  inquiry,  that  very  few 
charitable  institutions  of  any  standing,  are  without  legacies  of 
some  kind  bequeathed  for  tHe  carrying  on  the  [^neral,  or  sone 
spedal  purposes  of  their  institution :  and  even  one  of  tbew, 
though  Its  amount  should  be  but  five  pounds,  would  give  tk 
commissioners  jurisdiction ;  and  this  point  being  gained,  tbe^ 
might  proceed  m  their  investigation,  through  the  whole  dispon* 
tion  pf  the  funds,  and  every  transaction  of  the  society.  Be  aie- 
membered  also,  though  we  speak  without  the  slightest  disrespect 
for  the  gentlemen  appointed  to  the  ofiice,  upon  the  limited  sc^ 
of  inquiry  which  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  has  marked  out,  tbcl 
as  it  would  be  the  interest  of  the '  commissioners  to  prolong  their 
researches,  tliat  they  might  continue  their  salaries,  there  would 
be  more  reason  to  apprehend  too  great  an  activity  on  their  {tails, 
in  extending  their  inquisiUon  to  institutions  which  ought  to  be 
exempt  from  it,  than  of  their  omitting  any  which  were  pro{jeriy 
subject  to  their  cognizance.  Viewing  this  subject,  then,  at  every 
pt^t,  and  in  all  its  bearings,  we  cannot  but  Blink  tliat  Parliament 
acted  most  wisely  in  saving  us  fnim  a  commission  wliich  would 
so  materially  have  affected  the  rights  of  individuals,  whilst  it  en¬ 
tailed  upcm  the  country  at  large  an  expence,  in  its  execution,  in- 
*  finitely  exceeding  any  possible  good  tliat  could  have  resulted  from 
its  protracted  and  useless  investigations.  -This  desirable  object 
was  to  be  effected  by  fixing  some  certain  limit  to  the  powers  of 
the  commissioners,  and  by  giving  them  sonic  dehnitc  object  of 
inquiry ;  and  the  limit  and  the  object  which  would  naturally 
suggest  itself  to  every  mind,  was,  for  w  e  wish  to  proceed  by 
^teps  in  our  argument,  charitable  institutions  connected  with  edu. 
cation. 
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Here,  however,  arises  another  objection  to  the  conduct  c^Par- 
liament,  for  we  are  to  take  the  act  of  the  majority  as  the  act  of 
the  whole  l^slature,  in  lopping  off  some  other  of  the  original 
proririons  of  the  learned  gentleman's  bill,  and  the  extraordinary 
powers  with  which  he  had  armed  the  commissioners  under  it 
This  objection,  as  stated  in  Mr.  Brougham's  letter,  is,  that  the 
comminioners 

•  Were  prohibited  from  inquiring  generally  into  the  state  of  educa- 
tion,  although  a  great  saving  both  of  time  and  expence  to  the  public 
would  have  been  eflccted  by  allowing  them  to  make  that  inquiry 
when  they  visited  any  district  for  other  purposes."  P.  13. 

In  examining  this  complaint,  we  confess  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
understand  what  the  honourable  member  means  by  “  the  state 
of  education  generally,"  into  which  he  was  anxious  that  Parlia* 
mentary  commissioners  should  inquire.  Of  this,  however,  we 
■re  certain,  that  had  powers  been  given  to  these  commissioners, 
in  words  of  such  latitude  as  are  here  employed,  the  clamours 
nised  some  years  since  agmnst  the  proposal  which  was  made  for 
ctfrying  the  system  of  excise  supervision  into  private  houses,  by 
lubjecting  beer  brewed  there  fur  home  consumption  to  a  duty,  was 
frivolous  and  vexatious  in  comparison,  to  that  which  would  most 
deservedly  have  been  raised  against  this  inquisitorial  visitation, 
10  new  in  its  object — so  indefinite  in  its  extent  Was  it  the  ori- 
pnal  intention  of  the  bill  to  have  obtained  an  accurate  census 
« the  number  of  uneducated  persons  in  Great  Britain,  in  the 
luddling,  and  the  higher,  as  well  as  in  the  lower  classes  of  life ; 
or  did  the  views  of  its  framer  extend  yet  farther,  to  the  specifi¬ 
cation  and  analyzing  of  the  various  modes  in  which  the  great  mass 
of  our  teeming  population  of  all  ranks  is  and  has  been  educated ; 
for  either  and  both  of  these  objects  are  clearly  within  the  scope 
d  the  words  we  have  cited,  and  seem  indeed  necessaiy  to  give 
them  their  full  effect  ?  If  this  was  really  the  case,  who  but  must 
perceive,  at  the  very  first  glance,  that  the  end  proposed  could 
never  be  attained  without  an  interference  with  the  domestic  ar- 
nmgements  of  families ;  a  prying  into  their  secrets ;  a  controul 
of  the  parental  authority,  which  could  never  be  tolerated  in  a 
land  like  this  ?  In  confimng  ourselves  to  the  latter  of  the  conjec¬ 
tural  interpretations,  which  we  have  given  to  these  terms,  how, 
ve  would  ask,  is  the  necessaiy  iiifonnation  to  be  obtained,  with¬ 
out  throwing  open  to  the  domiciliary -visits  of  the  commissioners, 
all  the  private  seminaries  of  the  country,  with  whose  terms,  re¬ 
gulations,  and  method  of  instruction.  Parliament  can  have  no 
more  right  to  interfere  than  it  can  have  with  the  manner  in 
which  any  other  professional  person  conducts  his  business,  or 
gains  his  living  .**  For  surely  there  is  nothing 'm  the  office  of  a 
school-master  which  renders  him  more  properly  the  subject  of  le¬ 
gislative  restriction  and  superintendance,  as  to  the  mode  of  tm- 
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turn  which  he  shall  pursue  with  his  scholars,  than  in  the  medical 
practitioner,  to  dictate  the  remedies  which  he  shall  employ  in  cur¬ 
ing  a  fever ;  or  a  merchant,  that  he  should  be  restrauied  to  the 
buying  and  selling  of  but  one  species  of  commodity,  or  to  keep* 
ing  his  books  according  to  one  prescribed  system  of  accounta 
It  is  evident,  too,  that  on  this  principle,  female  seminaries,  from 
the  “  preparatory  schools  for  young  ladies,”  to  the  most  iashioiw 
able  <H  tlie  “  etabl'mseinens  pour  Irs  jeuncs  dames'^  at  the  West  end 
of  the  Town,  would  be  subject  to  the  inquisitorial  visitations  of 
these  parliamentary  commissioners,  a  very  great  portion  of  whose 
time  would  lie  occupied  in  examining,  in  order  that  they  might 
report  to  the  House  of  Commons,  the  relative  merits  of  the  various 
8ystems.by  which  our  daughters  are  initiated  into  all  the  myste- 
nes  of  cross  stitch,  back  stitch,  sewing,  fclung,  whipping,  draw- 
ing,  and  all  the  numerous  et  cetcras  of  the  sublime  art  of  pro¬ 
perly  handling  the  needle. 

We  anticipate,  however,  in  reply  to  this  reasoning,  that  the  sup 
porters  of  the  bill,  as  it  originally  stood,  will  contend,  that  no  jo. 
risdiction  could  ever  lie  meant  to  be  given  to  the  commisaonen 
acting  under  it,  over  any  schools  but  those  of  a  public  nature; 
and  whilst  we  protest,  that  the  words  employed  by  the  framen 
of  that  1^1,  wdl  liear  any  interpretation  rather  than  this  restrie* 
tive  one,  we  are  ready  to  join  issue  with  them  upon  this  ground 
also.'  The  class  of  schobutic  institutions  with  which  we  are  fit 
present  concerned,  are  those,  it  will  be  recollected,  not  set  apart, 
or  e\’en  {lartially  directed,  to  the  education  of  the  poor ;  and 
this,  of  course,  embraces  our  Universities,  and  the  public  schooh 
of  Eton,  Westminster,  Manchester,  the  Charter  House,  Rug¬ 
by,  and  Harrow.  Now,  we  believe  it  is  no  secret,  that  Mr. 
Brougham  has  for  some  years  entertained  sentiments  of  invete¬ 
rate  hosdlity  to  the  discipline  and  course  of  education  pursued 
in  these  and  other  institutions  of  a  similar  nature,  south  of  T w  eed. 
Nor  have  efforts,  and  powerful  ones,  been  wanting,  on  the  part  of 
certain  of  our  brother  critics  of  this  northern  metropolis,  to  whom 
opinions  at  least  his  own  bear  a  most  remarkable  coincidence 
on  more  subjects  tlian  one,  to  infuse  the  sentiments  of  dissatis¬ 
faction  which  they  feel  into  the  public  mind.  Into  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  collc'giate  system  of  education  pursued  in  Eng¬ 
land,  we  wish  not  to  enter,  but  we  are  not  at  all  suprised  that 
thoae  who  may  naturally  be  supposetl  to  feel  a  peculiar  interest  in 
supporting  those  venerable  establishments,  in  which,  without  anv 
parliamentary  interference  with  their  course  of  studies,  or  their 
discipline,  some  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  our  country  have 
been  trained,  should  have  felt,  or  shewed  suspicion,  that  an  at¬ 
tack  was  meditated  upon  their  arrangements,  the  moment  they 
heard  that  Mr.  Brou^am  was  extending  his  wws  of  inqiury 
and  reform  beyond  the  lower  orders  of  the  community.  We  care 
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not  whether  the  mathemaUcs  are  made  too  much  a  sine  qua  non 
at  one  university,  or  studied  too  little  at  another ;  for,  standing 
upon  higher  ground,  we  boldly  miuntain,  that  each  of  them  has 
a  right  to  adopt  whatever  plan  of  education  and  of  discipline, 
tho%,  who,  by  its  chartered  constitution,  ai'e  vested  with  the  su¬ 
preme  direction  of  its  affturs,  may  think  proper  to  prescribe, 
without  any  other  body  of  men,  however  great  their  power  in 
other  respects,  having  a  right  to  interfere  with  its  arrangements, 
so  long  as  any  such  thing  as  the  vested  rights  of  a  corporate  bo¬ 
dy  has  existence  in  our  law.  Had  Mr  Brougham  succeeded  in 
his  attempt  to  subject  the  English  universities,  and  their  prepa¬ 
ratory  seminaries,  to  the  juiismction  of  his  commissioners ; — had 
be  brought  their  system  of  education  to  the  test  of  his  new  theo¬ 
ries  upon  the  subject,  such  of  the  members  of  the  board  as  had 
been  fostered  in  these  venerable  seats  of  learning,  might  have  in¬ 
sisted,  in  their  turn,  on  a  similar  scrutiny  into  the  merits  of  the 
universities  of  our  northern  kingdom,  or  that  established  in  the 
Irish  metropolis ;  and  thus  the  board  might  have  been  divided, 
the  parliament  amused,  and  the  public  ediHed  by  a  needless 

Suabble  on  the  superior  advantages  of  a  mathematical,  a  classi- 
I,  or  a  metaphyseal  course  of  education.  **  But  the  minis¬ 
ters  in  the  House  (A'  Lords,”  as  the  author  of  the  Letter  to  Sir 
William  Scott  very  truly  observes ;  and  it  is  to  them  that  the 
kamed  gentleman  principally  attributes  the  mutilation  of  his 
bill,  **  saw  neither  necessity  nor  utility  in  such  an  endless,”  and, 
noitro periculoy  we  will  adrf,  unconstitutional,  “  investigation.”  It 
was  a  matter  of  more  speculative  curiosity  than  of  practical  re¬ 
sult  Nor  did  they'  think  that  a  philosophical  research,  as  it 
were,  into  the  best  mode  of  education,  was  altogether  a  suitable 
subject  for  parliamentary  inquiry.”  (p.  21.) 

“  It  is  true,  indeed.*’  says  this  sensible,  though  not  very  elegant  wri¬ 
ter,  that  the  universities  and  the  public  schmls  of  Westminster,  Man¬ 
chester,  and  Eton,  were  ultimately  excepted  from  inqui^  in  the  bill, 
at  presented  by  the  Chairman  to  die  House ;  but  it  is  evident,  and  in- 
de^  not  denied,  that  these  exceptions  were  extorted  against  great  re¬ 
luctance,  being  conceded,  in  the  words  of  the  honourable  Chairman,  to 
the  romanUc  attachment  which  English  gendemen  feel  towards  the  aca¬ 
demic  scenes  of  their  early  life,  and  in  no  degree  to  his  conviction, 
that  such  objects  were  too  large,  sacred,  and  fundamental  for  inquiry 
before  the  commission  intendra  to  issue.'*  (p.  7«) 

Whatever  might  have  been  his  motive,  the  learned  gentleman, 
as  we  conceive,  acted  most  prudently  in  adopting  this  course ; 
and  it  would  have  been  better  for  his  reputation,  had  he,  at  the 
same  time,  made  some  other  necessary  prunings  in  his  bill,  to 
prevent  their  being  made  for  him  elsewhere ;  as  it  still  con¬ 
tained  the  fruitful  seeds  of  much  future  misdiief.  We  are  aware, 
that  it  is  to  his  interest,  and  that  of  the  supporters  of  his  sweep¬ 
ing  measures,  to  represent  the  oppotition  to  nu  original  plan,  hav- 
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ing  proceeded,  as  he  would  have  the  public  to  believe  that  it  prin¬ 
cipally  if  not  exclusively  did,  from  his  Majesty’s  ministers,  and 
chiefly  from  those  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  that  they  acted 
as  they  did  from  the  dishonourable  motive  of  “  screening  from 
the  investigation  of  the  commissioners,”  such  institutions  as  the 
restricUons  which  they  introduced  into  the  bill  excluded  from 
their  cognizance.  It  is,  however,  \vith  much  justice  that  the  ear¬ 
liest  of  his  opponents  objects  to  the  want  of  candour,  to  use  no 
harsher  term,  so  evident  in  this  ill-founded  accusation.  “  He 
«  could  not,”  as  that  writer  truly  observes,  “  but  have  known 
“  the  motives  of  this  restriction.  In  the  societies  in  which  he 
“  moved,  it  w'as  the  subject  of  frequent  conversation.  Many 
“  gentlemen  of  the  highest  rank  and  connection,  totally  alow 
“  from  party,  both  saw  and  urged  the  necessity  of  this  restric- 
“  tion,”  (p.  24.)  But  we  will  go  still  farther,  and  assert,  with¬ 
out  fear  of  contradiction,  that  no  person  can  now  delil)erately 
look  upon  this  wild,  extravagant,  and  undefined  plan  of  a 
geneis.!  investigation  of  the  state  of  education  among  all 
ranks  of  the  community,  without  being  most  perfectly  satis¬ 
fied,  that  it  required  some  material  iterations,  beyond  the 
slight  omissioh  extorted,  in  transitu,  from  the  prudence  or  the 
fears  of  its  learned  author.  All  parties  too,  we  pledge  our¬ 
selves  in  a  very  few  words  to  shew,  were  interested  in  the  im- 
position  of  some  restrictions  upon  that  gentleman’s  soaring 
views  of  general  inquiry  and  universal  reform.  Had  the  limita. 
tion  been  confined  merely  to  what  are  commonly  called  public 
schools,  with  the  exception  of  those  already  specifically  named, 
and  of  Rugby  and  Harrow,  for  which  exemptions  were  after¬ 
wards  separately  claimed,  many  seminaries  in  high  repute,  in 
which  the  sons  of  gentlemen,  clergymen,  and  men  in  the  middle 
ranks  of  life,  are  exclusively  educated,  would  have  lieen  sub- 
jected  to  an  inquisition  as  to  the  mode  of  instruction  and  of  dis- 
cipline  pursued  in  them,  with  which,  as  we  conceive,  always 
excepting  the  fair  strictures  of  a  free  press  to  correct  what  is 
wrong  in  any  thing  with  which  the  public  is  even  remotely  con¬ 
cern^,  none  but  the  objects  of  it,  and  their  parents  or  guar¬ 
dians,  who  voluntarily  submit  them  to  it,  have  a  right  to  inter¬ 
fere  ;  unless  the  statutes  of  the  school  shall  have  vested  that 
power  in  other  persons.  The  sending  a  child  to  one  of  these 
institutions  is  a  matter  of  pure  choice.  While  he  is  there,  his 
education  is  chiefly,  if  not  entirely  paid  for;  and  if  either  he, 
or  his  parents  or  guardians,  are  dissatisfied  with  his  treatment, 
or  improvement,  the  remedy,  and  the  only  remedy,  which  in 
such  cases  ought  to  exist,  is  in  their  own  hands,  %  removing 
him  to  some  other  place ;  just  as  you  would  remove  your  ac¬ 
count  from  your  banker,  pr  withdraw  your  vest  from  your  tai¬ 
lor,  without  the  House  of  Commons,  or  any  other  body  of  men, 
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having  a  right  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  grounds  of  your 
displeMure,  or  the  reasons  of  the  change.  Whilst,  therefore, 
the  continuance  or  removal  of  the  scholars  in  our  public  schools 
is  thus  perfectly  optional,  their  number  is  the  best  possible  proof 
of  their  being  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  satisfaction 
to  those  for  whose  use  they  were  intended ;  whilst  the  thinning 
of  their  ranks,  inasmuch  as  it  would  tend  to  diminish  the  profit 
of  their  conductors,  would  be  a  sufficient  corrective  of  any  prac¬ 
tical  errors  in  the  system  of  their  management,  whatever  might 
be  its  effect  on  mere  deviations  from  speculative  theories  of 
tuitional  perfection.  It  must  be  well  known  also  to  all  our 
readers,  tnat  there  are  many  establishments  which  would  fall 
under  this  classification,  and  consequently  under  the  inspection 
of  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  educa¬ 
tion  generally,  which  are  avowedly  institute  for  the  express 
purpose  of  training  up  the  sons  of  gentlemen,  and  others  above 
the  lower  walks  of  life,  for  professions  and  situations  to  which 
the  children  of  the  poor  are  not  taught,  as  indeed  they  have  no 
pretension  primarily  to  look,  though  the  weight  of  superior 
talents,  to  which,  in  this  country,  the  highest  posts,  civu  and 
military,  are  open,  may  eventually  raise  them  even  to  a  higher 
point  of  elevation.  Of  this  description  are  the  military  colleges, 
the  college  of  the  East  India  Company,  that  at  £t.  Bees  in 
Cumberland,  and  other  institutions  upon  a  small  scale  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  kingdom,  for  training  up  pious  young  men 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  tjie  Established  Church,  either 
preparatory  to  their  going  to  a  university,  or  as  a  substitute  for 
Its  advantages.  These  institutions  have  governors  appointed  to 
superintend  their  concerns,  and  to  see  that  the  course  of  educa¬ 
tion  pursued  in  them  is  such  as  shall  best  answer  the  ends  of ' 
their  establishment  Without  any  the  slightest  neglect  of  their 
duty  alleged  against  these  gentlemen ;  witnout  any  abuses  being 
even  surmised  to  prevjul  in  the  institutions  in  which  they  pre- 
ride;  upon  what  principle  are  they  to  be  dragged  to  the 
bar  of  a  board  of  parliamentary  commis.sioners,  authorized  to 
make  the  minutest  inquiry  into  the  fitness  of  measures,  on 
which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  they  cannot  Ite  half  so  well  qua¬ 
lified  to  pronounce  a  judgment,  as  those  whose  conduct  they 
may  possibly  condemn  ?  No  one  can  posribly  entertiun  a 
higher  or  more  profound  respect  for  the  proper  authority, 
and  privileges  of  Parliament,  the  more  popular  branch  of  it 
especially,  than  we  do :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  one  can 
view  with  more  jealousy  their  abuse.  Whilst,  therefore,  we 
fully  and  freely  admit,  that  it  would  have  been  perfectly  com¬ 
petent  to  them  to  have  instituted  whatever  inquiries  they 
thought  proper,  into  the  arrangments  of  any  of  the  institutions 
which  we  have  last  referred  to,  that  are  even  partially  supported 
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by  their  grants  from  the  public  purse, — provided  that  reason, 
aole  ground  for  suspicion  of  mismanagement  of  any  sort  was 
laid  before  them, — we  cannot  conceive  that  they  could  have  any 
right  to  extend  their  investigation  to  those  other  institutions, 
with  whose  funds  not  a  farthing  of  the  public  money  is  min. 
gled;  but  which  are  entirely  supported  either  by  chartered 
companies  and  societies,  or  by  the  voluntary  subscriptions  and 
donations  of  private  individuals,  and  for  purposes,  which,  much 
as  they  may  eventually  l)enefit  the  public,  are  primarily  those 
of  a  policy  limited  and  self-interested  in  its  views,  or  ot  a  pri¬ 
vate  benevolence,  labouring  in  its  own  peculiar  course  for  the 
general  gtxxl. 

But,  driven  from  this  untenable  post,  the  opponents  of  the 
train  of  argument  which  we  have  adopted,  may  perhaps  en. 
trench  themselves  within  yet  narrower  hnes,  and  contend  that 
the  commission  ought,  at  least,  to  have  embraced  all  scholastic 
institutions,  for  wliosc  suj)port,  endowments  or  legacies  in  the 
nature  of  endowments,  have  been  bequeathed;  except  in  the 
few  privileged  instances  of  exemption  which  were  so  reluctantly 
conceded  by  the  original  proposer  of  the  bill.  But  to  thu 
we  reply,  as  in  substance  we  have  done  in  another  class  of 
cases,  that  there  are  few  such  establishments  of  any  standing 
in  either  ofc  the  three  kingdoms,  where  some  legacy  or  other, 
though  ever  so  trifling  in  its  amount,  would  not  then  have  be«i 
brought  under  the  scrutiny  of  the  commissioners.  There  are, 
it  is  well  known,  for  instance,  many  insUtutions  in  this  and  the 
wster  kingdoms,  for  educating  young  men  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  among  the  various  sects  dissenters  from  one  or 
other  of  the  Established  Churches,  and  for  training  students  for 
missionary  exertions  abroad,  under  the  direction  of  some  one 
of  the  societies  whose  attention  is  particularly  directed  to  that 
great  object  of  Christian  benevolence.  Such,  amongst  others, 
are  the  Independent  academies  at  Homerton,  Hoxton,  Ro¬ 
therham,  Glaiigow,  &c.;  those  of  the  Baptists  at  Bristol  and 
Bradford;  of  the  Socinians  at  York,  &c,;  and  of  the  late 
Countess  of  Huntingdon  at  Cheshunt,  Wrexham,  and  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  country.  Such,  again,  is  the  missionary 
seminary  at  Gosport,  and  the  very  splendid  establishnrents  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  we  might  indew  say  of  the  Jesuits,  at 
Stoney hurst.  And  such  too,  upon  the  great  principle  on  w'hich 
■we  contend  against  this  general  inquiry  into  the  state  of  educa¬ 
tion,  are  the  dissenting  grammar-school  at  Mill-hill,  the  estab¬ 
lishments  of  the  Moravians  at  Fulneck  and  Ffurford,  of  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  Methodists  at  Kingswood,  and  of  the  Quakers  at  Ackworth, 
though  principally  intended  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
tile  different  sects,  by  whose  members  they  are  supported,  partly 
as  charities,  and  partly  not.  We  pretend  not  to  ^  sufficiently 
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aoqudnted  with  the  history  of  these  institutions, -to  state  whether 
they  endowment  but  we  know  that  many  of  them 

have,  and  the  probal)ility  is,  that  tliere  are  none  without  some 
testamentary  l>equests  for  their  support.  If  they  are  thus  far 
endowed,  they  are  certainly  not  that  description  of  cstablisli- 
meiits  which  could  expect  to  t*scape  llie  ntinute  scrutiny  of 
oominissioners,  from  whose  jurisdiction  our  universities  and  pub¬ 
lic  schools  were  so  hardly  rescued.  Yet  who,  that  has  any  re¬ 
gard  to  the  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  tt)leration  so  hajtpily 
established  by  our  laws,  can  actually  think  of  submitting  to  the 
judgment  of  a  Ixiard  of  lay  memliers  of  the  Church  of  Kngland, 
the  course  of  education  pursued  in  seminaries  like  these  ?  Is  it 
consistent — can  it  indeed  consist,  we  would  ask,  with  the  free¬ 
dom  in  matters  of  reli^ous  opinion  and  forms  ol*  religious  wor¬ 
ship  which  we  happily  enjoy  in  this  favoured  land,  that  men  of 
another  faith  should  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  catechisms  used ; 
the  tenets  taught ;  the  lectures  read  in  institutions — a  principal 
part  o4'  whose  course  of  tuition  must  needs  be  the  statement  and 
defence  of  the  groumls  upon  which  they  differ  from  or  refuse 
to  subscribe  the  articles  of  the  church  establishetl  by  the  same 
law,  which  gives  them  the  right  of  separating  themselves  from 
her  communion,  subject  to  Sieir  disqualification  by  so  doing, 
from  holding  certain  offices  of  trust,  and  importance  in  the  State  ? 
Let  us  not,  however,  be  misunderstood  upon  this  point :  we  put 
this  argument,  not  for  the  sake  of  discussing  the  merits  of  such 
separations,  but  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  the  separatists  of  all 
classes,  that  it  is  precisely  upon  the  same  principle  that  the 
universities  and  public  schools  of  the  establishment  are  exempt¬ 
ed  from  the  operations  of  this  bill,  that  the  commissioners,  acting 
under  it,  are,  and  must  be  prohibited  from  prying  into  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  institutions  which  tliey  support,  ror  bringing  up  their 
children  and  educating  their  minister  in  the  principles  which 
they  severally  profess.  The  determined  and  continued  resist¬ 
ance  of  any  such  indefinite  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  commis- 
woners,  as  that  which  Mr.  Brougham  contemplated,  is,  therefore, 
it  will  be  evident,  a  common  cause,  in  which  no  distinction  of 
sect  or  of  party  ought  to  prevml.  If  the  universities  should 
ever  be  subjected  to  their  inspection,  there  can  be  no  possible 
pretence  for  the  exemption  of  any  other  institution  for  eciucation 
whatever :  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  academies  for  tnuning 
up  young  men  to  the  ministry  amongst  dissenters  of  various  de¬ 
nominations,  though  entirely  supported  by  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions  and  bequests,  be  objects  of  tmir  visitations,  we  are  at  a  loss 
for  any  equitable  ground  of  exemption  f(W:  the  more  richly  en¬ 
dowed  colleges  and  schools,  in  which,  amongst  others,  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  our  established  churches  receive  their  education. 

Upon  all  these  grounds,  therefwe,  and  we  could,  without  dif- 
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iiculty,  add  others,  would  our  limits  permit  us  to  do  so,  we  an 
decidedly  of  opinion,  Uiat  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  parliament 
to  set  sonic  limits  to  tlic  indefinite  and  dangerous  powers  which 
Mr.  Brougham's  bill  originally  gave  to  the  commissioners ;  and 
no  line  of  demarcation  appears  to  us,  at  once  so  obvious,  and  so 
unexceptionable,  as  that  which  has  been  adopted  in  confining 
them  to  the  same  objects  of  intjuiry  as  were  pointed  out  to  the 
committee  by  whom  their  appointment  was  recommended,  with 
the  proper  extension  of  the  sphere  of  their  operadons  beyond 
the  metropolis,  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  kin^om.  It  is  not 
easy,  then,  to  conceive  what  real  ground  of  compliant  the 
honourable  member,  who  introduced  that  bill  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  could  have  against  those  who  so  materially  enlarged 
the  very  narrow  limits  to  which  he  had  voluntarily  confined 
himself,  when  as  wide  a  field  as  he  chose  to  take  was  equally 
open  to  him,  in  first  submitting  his  original  catalogue  of  abuses, 

'  and  plan  of  inquiiy  for  their  correction,  to  the  consideration  of 
the  legislature.  He  moved  for  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  education  among  the  lower 
orders  of  the  metropolis,  and  he  took,  by  his  motion,  powers 
which  extended  the  inquiry  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  yet, 
strange  to  say,  he  is  not  satisfied.  His  invectives  against  the 
ministry,  especially  such  of  them  os  are  in  tlio  House  of  Lords, 
for  having  thrown  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  inquiries,  and 
eventually  defeated  all  his  plans  of  reform,  we  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  notice ;  because,  if  wc  arc  correct  in  supposing  that 
his  views  were  so  generally  objectionable  as  we  contend  they 
were,  every  man  of  common  sense  must  come  in  for  his  share  a 
the  anathemas  which  the  learned  gentleman  heaps  upon  their 
heads,  for  having  screened  such  charities  as  are  not  witliin  the 
operation  of  the  bill,  as  it  was  new-modelled  by  the  legislature, 
from  the  investigadon  of  the  commisuoners.  Our  part  of  the  blame 
we  very  willingly  take  upon  our  shoulders ;  because  we  concave 
that  the  authors  of  the  restrictions,  so  grievously  complained  of, 
whoever  they  may  have  been,  and  we  really  know  not  who  they 
were,  have  deserved  well  of  their  country,  for  saving  it  from  the 
most  extraordinary  stretch  of  the  inquisitorial  power  of  the  le¬ 
gislature  that  we  ever  heard  or  read  of  in  the  whole  course  of 
our  parliamentary  annals  since  the  days  of  the  Rump, 

Pass  we  on,  now,  however,  to  the  third  of  Mr,  Brougham's  . 
grounds  of  complaint,  namely,  the  exemption  from  inspection  of 
“  all  chanties  having  special  visitors,  governors,  or  overseers.”# 
“  Now,  It  happens,”  says  Mr.  Brougham  upon  this  point,  “  that 
“  almost  every  considerable  charity  is  subject  to  special  visita- 
tion ;  consequently,  what  remmns  for  the  operations  of  the 
“  commistdoners  lies  within  a  sufficiently  narrow  compass.”  The 
learned  gentleman  is  very  fond  of  using  indefinite  terms;  it  is 
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therefore  extremely  difficult,  indeed  it  is  utterly  impossible,  to 
Mcertiun  what  he  moans  by  every  considerable  charity but 
of  this  we  are  certiun,  that  every  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  of 
referring  to  Mr.  Carlisle's  book,  reviewed  in  our  last  number, 
will  find,  that  not  one-eighth  part  of  the  chartered  schools  which  he 
describes,  are  subject  to  special  or  any  other  visitation,  which  could 
exempt  them  from  that  of  the  commissioners.  To  the  reasoning 
of  Mr..  Brougham  upon  this  subject,  we  cannot  give  a  better 
answer  than  has  already  l)een  given,  by  the  author  of  the  letter 
to  Sir  William  Scott,  who_  seems  to  be  far  more  conversant  with 
the  sound  principles  of  our  laws  than  his  learned  opponent,  as, 
indeed,  if  public  rumour  be  correct  in  the  gentleman  to  whom 
that  pamphlet  is  ascribed,  he  has  had,  at  least,  equal  experience 
b  its  practice. 

«  Visitors,"  observes  this  intelligent  writer,  "  are  of  two  kinds,  or 
rather,  have  two  functions ;  the  first,  that  of  superintending,  main¬ 
taining,  and  rectifying  the  moral  administration  of  the  charity  com¬ 
mitted  to  their  care,  according  to  the  will  of  the  founder ;  and,  se¬ 
condly,  that  of  directing,  and,  in  mar^  cases,  of  totally  managing  the 
funds  of  the  charity.  Now,  visitors  of  the  first  class,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  moral  administration,  are  regarded  as  so  immediately  the  repre- 
lentatives  of  the  founder,  and  as  persons  so  much  in  trust,  as  it  were 
of  his  own  original  power  to  the  use  of  his  charity,  that  the  law  will  as 
little  interfere  with  them  as  with  his  heirs  in  the  management  of  his 
private  property.  The  visitor  is  here  the  successor  and  representative 
of  the  founder.  The  law,  therefore,  will  not  here  say,  '  Yield  your 
charily  up  to  me,  I  can  manage  ii  belter’  The  founder,  as  the  master 
of  his  own  property,  left  it  tor  what  objects  he  pleased,  and  obligated 
it,  in  after  times,  to  his  visitor.  No  court  of  law,  therefore,  not  the 
l^'skture  itself,  can,  upon  just  principles,  supersetle  or  controul  the 
visitor,  in  whatever  respects,  tlie  government  of  the  charity.  But,  in 
die  second  function  of  visitors,  that  of  receiving  and  managing  the 
whole  of  the  charity,  the  law  regards  them  in  the  light  of  other  trus¬ 
tees  ;  and,  as  such,  upon  the  allegation  of  abuse,  will  bring  them  to 
account  in  the  Court  of  Chancery."  Pp.  S5,  26. 

This  principle  was  recognizecl  and  actcfl  upon  in  the  case  of 
Eden  v.  Foster,  referred  to  by  this  author ;  and  others  might 
easily  be  added,  were  there  any  necesuty  to  point  them  out. 
But  this  trouble  we  think  it  perfectly  ne^lesa  to  impose  upon 
ourselves,  liecause  the  principle  upon  which  these  decisions  rest, 
is  not  merely  a  uniform  rule  of  law  in  these  cases,  but  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  that  just  and  prudent  system  of  leaving  to  every  one 
the  free  disposition  of  his  owh  property,  by  which  our  courts  are 
invariably  regulated  in  their  interference  with  testamentary  dis- 
posiuons  of  every  kind.  If  the  learned  gentleman's  notions  are 
correct ;  and  when  a  testator  has  bequeathed  a  part  of  his  pro¬ 
perty  to  charitable  purposes,  and  expressly  directed  that  the 
applKration  of  that  property  to  the  purposes  he  has  declared. 
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shall  be  placed  under  the  Auperintendence  of  certain  oflicial  pn;. 
ionn  as  viaiton;  if,  in  such  a  case,  the  law  can  take  that  super- 
intendeiioe  out  of  their  hands,  we  pray  him  to  inibrm  us  what 
there  is  to  prevent  the  same  intertcrence,  wlton  the  visitorul 
power  is  fdaced  by  the  testator  in  his  heirs  and  executors,  ar«d 
their  heirs,  executors,  and  asugns  fi)r  ever  ?  And  if  this  may 
lawfully  be  done,  what,  we  would  ask,  becomes  of  the  integrity 
of  testamentary  dispositions,  and  the  undoubted  right  which 
every  man  possesses  of  committing  the  execution  of  the  purposes 
of  bis  will  to  whomsoever  he  chooses  to  select  for  that  olfice  f 
If  the  authority  of  the  vintors,  appointed  by  the  doiMH’  of  a 
chaiiudile  bequest,  is  supersedable  at  all,  it  must  be  so  upon  the 
principle  that  they  have  betrayed  the  trust  reposed  in  tneoi  by 
the  deceased ;  and  if  they  have  done  so,  in  the  real  administra* 
tion,  or  misappropriation  of  tlie  funds  committed  to  th«r  care, 
a  court  of  equity  will,  upon  complaint  made,  immediately  inter, 
fiere,  and  take  care  that  those  funds  are  not  wasted  or  niisap. 
plied  ;  because  this  would  be  manifestly  contrary  to  the  intentim 
of  the  testator,  and  the  law  will  not  suffer  his  death  to  ])enDtt 
his  visitors  to  do  that,  which,  if  he  himself  were  alive,  could  not 
have  been  done  without  defeating  the  purposes  clearly  exprsMid 
in  his  will.  But  the  case  is  widely  different  as  it  respects  tbs 
internal  management  of  a  charity.  There  the  visitor  has  a  da. 
cretional  power  entrusted  to  him  by  the  testator,  to  solve  wbiA. 
ever  difficulties ;  to  correct  whatever  abuses ;  to  make,  or  Is 
sanction  when  made,  whatever  alterations  the  lapse  of  tiw 
may  introduce  -or  render  necessary  in  the  moral  economy  ct 
die  institution ;  matters  with  which  in  his  lifetime  he  alone  had, 
or  could  have,  either  the  right  or  the  power  to  interfere ;  and 
which,  after  bis  decease,  in  as  full,  and  the  same  manner  as  he 
possessed  a  controul  over  them,  he  spcnrifically  and  exclusively 
delegated  to  them.  We  are  aware  that  this  pow-er  may  be,  and 
in  some  few  cases,  perhaps,  has  been  abused,  as  we  often  find  to 
be  the  case  with  the  confidence  reposed  by  a  testator  in  his  exe. 
cutors.  Yet  where  they  leave  a  discretionary  power,  in  the 
administration  of  any  part  of  the  effects,  no  court  of  equity  a- 
ther  will,  can,  or  ought  to  intermeddle  with  it,  unless  whm 
they  wrongfully  convert  the  property  to  their  own  use,  or  other* 
wise  disp^  of  it,  contrary  to  the  manifest  intention  of  the 
testator.  It  is  not  enough,  in  such  a  case,  to  show  the  strong¬ 
est  posuble  grounds  for  supposing,  that,  had  the  testator  beoi 
alive,  he  would  have  acted  very  differently  to  what  his  exe¬ 
cutors  have  done;  for  as  there  are  now  no  means  of  ascer. 
taining  what  he  himself  would  do  in  similar  circumstances,  the 
legal  organs  of  his  will,  and  the  only  ones  that  can  exist,  are 
those  persons  whom  he  himself  has  clothed  with  his  authonty ; 
placed  in' his  stead ;  and  whose  acts  must,  wherever  discretkm 
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ii  left  them,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  be  taken  for  bis  own^ 
]f  he  has  misplaced  his  confidence,  he  has  done  so  by  a  solemn 
Kt,  which  cannot  be  recalUxl ;  by  a  formal  appointment,  which 
BO  one  has  the  power  to  set  aside,  or  to  amend ;  in  the  same 
■anner,  as  by  the  same  instrument,  he  may  hare  beaueathed 
the  bulk  of  hus  fortune  to  some  worthless  individual,  wm)se  in- 
'grstitude,  or  whose  profligacy,  could  ho  rise  from  the  dead  but 
^  day  after  his  funeral,  might  induce  him  to  cut  him  off  with 
$  shilhng.  There  is  no  repentance  in  the  grave :  and  most 
Krerely  would  we  deprecate  the  arrival  of  that  day,  in  the 
thich  It  shall  be  held  tnat  there  is  any  power  in  the  country 
dwt  can  change  an  iota  of  a  testamenta^’  disposition,  finr  the 
pnrjinse  of’  making  it  more  accordant  with  any  real  or  supposed 
principles  of  equity,  or  even  with  what  it  might  fairly  be  pre> 
anned  would  be  the  testator's  wish,  were  he  aii\'e  agiun  upon 
die  earth.  Yet  the  first  grand  step  towards  the  establishment  of 
mch  a  doctrine,  would  be  the  assumption,  by  any  body,  however 
suited,  of  the  powers  specifically  ana  exclusively  entrusted  to  the 
viators  of  charitable  institutions  by  tbe  wills  of  their  founders. 
Such  an  assumption  to-day  of  a  right  of  inqundtion  already  vested 
^  the  founder  himself  in  other  hands,  under  pretence  of  satisfy¬ 
ing  thepublicmiiid  that  the  purposes  of  his  lienc^action  are  duly  at¬ 
tended  to,  might,  by  pushing  the  |Nrinciple  but  a  little,  and  a  very 
ittlc  farther,  lead  to  the  avoidance  of  the  whole  endowment  df  a 
ckarity,  in  the  disherison  of  an  heir  to-morrow.  Far  from  us,  we 
noold  therefore  earnestly  exclaim — far  from  us,  be  the  day,  in  which, 
citber  by  the  decision  of  our  Courts,  or  by  the  more  scaemn  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  legislature,  the  slightest  infringement  is  made  upon 
tbe  right  which  every  man  possesses  to  dispose  of  his  property 
n  he  pleases,  while  he  lives,  and  to  direct  who  shall  have  the  su¬ 
perintendence  of  such  charitable  institutions  as  he  may  found  or 
endow  after  his  disease.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  the  banning  cl 
aich  an  innovation,  and  to  guard  against  a  mischief'  of  which  no 
one  can  foresee  the  end. 

Nor  is  there  any  thing  novel  in  the  principles  here  laid  down, 
which  we  presume,  with  confidence,  to  be  those  of  the  law  of  Eng¬ 
land,  or  even  in  tlieir  application  to  the  very  case  on  which  Mr. 
Brougham  so  bitterly  complmns  of  their  operation,  as  a  grievance 
new  and  unheard  of  until  the  present  time.  Had  he,  however, 
but  given  himself  the  trouble  to  take  down  from  his  shelves  one 
of  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  statutes  at  large,  with  which,  jud^ng 
fW)m  some  specimens  of  his  legal  knowledge,  in  the  pam^let 
before  us,  we  should  say,  this  busy  politician  is  less  familiar  than  a 
lawyer  ought  to  be,  he  would  have  found,  that,  in  the  exemption 
he  complains  of,  the  legislature  has  followed  not  only  the  spirit, 
but  the  very  letter  of  the  48  EKz.  c.  4.  commonly  ciJled  the  sta¬ 
tute  of  Charitable  Uses.  This  act  was  ^xK^ially  passed  for  the 
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correction  of  abuses  in  public  charities,  and  its  po>\'ers  are 
ciently  large  to  satisfy  any  moderate  man ;  much  larger,  indeed, 
in  many  respects,  than  would  readily  be  granted  in  our  days.  Yet 
in  this  very  act  it  is  particularly  and  carefully  provided  «  that 
“  nothing  therein  shall  extend  to  any  city,  town  corporate,  or  to  ' 
“  any  lands  or  tenements,  given  to  the  uses  aforesaid,  (i.  e.  chant. 

“  able  uses)  where  there  'x^aspedalgovemoryor  governors  appoint^ 
“  edf  to  govern  or  direct  such  lands  or  tenements ;  neither  to 
“  any  college,  hospital,  or  free  school,  which  has  special  visitorsj 
“  governorSy  or  overseers  appointed  by  their  Joun^rsT  And  it 
is  a  perfectly  correct  exposition  of  this  statute,  when  Lord  Hard- 
wicke  says,  Where  a  college,  hospital,  or  school  is  founded,  and 
^  a  special  visitor  appointed,  or  a  visitor  by  operation  of  law,  tlw 
“  commisnon  by  virtue  of  this  statute  shall  not  interpose.'"  Nor 
will  any  other  commission,  by  virtue  of  any  other  statute,  ever 
be  permitted,  we  trust,  to  create  the  mischiefs  which  would  iii^ 
vitalily  result  from  any  interference  with  the  visitorial  power, 
which  this  act  so  distinctly  and  properly  recognizes  and  learei 
unimpiured.  , 

Betbre,  however,  we  finally  quit  the  consideration  of  this  objea 
tion,  we  would  just  remind  our  readers,  that  it  is  grammar  seb^ 
only,  and  comparatively  but  a  few  of  them,  which  have  that 
formidable  special  visitors  appointed  ;  whilst  the  whole  host  of 
parochial  and  other  charity  schools.  National  and  British  Ednca 
tion,  and  Sunday  schools — the  objects  to  which  Mr.  Broughw^i 
attention  was,  as  that  cd*  the  commissioners  under  the  act  which  he 
introduced  ought  to  be  primarily  directed,  are  thrown  perfect^ 
open  to  the  free  inspection  of  the  board  appointed,  in  accordon 
with  the  learned  gentleman's  original  motion,  though  with  the 
extension  of  the  field  of  their  operation,  which  we  have  already 
pointed  out, — to  inquire  into  the  state  of  education  among  the 
lower  orders. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  a  fourth  grievance,  contmned  in  the  let- 
ter  to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  namely,  that,  whereas  the  committee,* 
rather,  perhaps,  the  framer  of  the  bill  which  they  had  directed  to 
be  brought  in,  had  armed  the  commissioners  with  the  power  of 
“  compelling  the  production  of  papers,  and  obliging  every  one 
**  to  answer  such  questions  as  did  not  criminate  himself,'”  the  mi* 
nisters  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  authors,  we  see  again,  of  all  this 
terrible  mischief,  peremptorily  insisted  upon  this  provision  be- 
“  ing  struck  out.  They  said  it  was  harsh,'”  complains  Mr.  Brought 
am ;  “  indelicate  to  respectable  trustees ;  unconstitutional  and  un- 
“  precedented  and  ^1  this,  and  more,  we  feel  persuaded  that 
our  readers  will  think  it  was,  when  they  have  perused  the  follow¬ 
ing  observations  of  the  author  of  the  letter  to  Sir  William  Scott, 
upon  the  fallacious  reasoning,  the  incorrect  statements,  and  the 
bad  law  of  his  learned  opponent. 


I 
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«  The  powers  were  too  general.  In  the  terms  of  the  first  bill  they 
would  have  compelled  the  indiscriminate  production  of  title-deeds  and 
diarters.  It  was  true^  indeed,  that  a  power  of  this  kind  had  been 

Cted  to  the  commissioners  of  the  naval  and  military  inquiry.  The 
led  gentleman  contends,  likewise,  that  a  similar  power  was  possess¬ 
ed  by  all  courts  of  justice,  and  even  by  commissioners  of  bankrupts. 

But  in  the  naval  and  military  inquiry,  the  object  was  of  a  different  na-  * 
tore ;  the  papers  to  be  required  could  only  be  matters  of  account ; 
they  could  extend  to  no  inquisition  into  the  title  and  monuments  of  in¬ 
digent  parties.  It  was  matter  of  ledger  and  no  more  ;  and  it  is  an 
error  to  maintain  that  such  powers  are  possessed  by  all  courts  and 
commissioners  of  bankrupts.  It  is  rather  indeed  singular  that  such  an 
argument  should  have  originated  with  the  learned  Chairman  himself, 
fnere  in  fact, exists  no  such  compulsory  unqualified  production  by 
diird  parties,  of  any  papers  or  documents ;  and  least  of  ml  of  that  high¬ 
est  description  of  papers,  (titles,  monuments,  and  deeds,)  which  were 
the  objects  of  the  clause  in  question.  The  learned  gentleman  has  mis¬ 
taken  the  scope  of  tlie  46'  G.  i  1 1,  c.  37.  in  the  same  manner  as  he  appears 
to  have  mist^en  the  rules  of  evidence.  The  46  G.  III.  merely  refers 
to  the  allegation  of  witnesses,  to  answer  questions,  though  such  answers 
might  make  them  civilly  responsible  for  debts.  But  the  production  of 
Boouraents  and  title-deeds  are  not  included  in  the  words  ‘  to  answer 
^ions.’  It  is  true,  indeed,  that,  bv  the  act  of  subpoena  duces  tecum, 
t  tt  the  duty  of  a  witness  to  bring  ail  papers  with  him  which  he  has 
in  his  possession  ;  but  it  is  likewise  the  right  of  a  witness  to  state  to  • 
the  court  that  a  particular  paper,  which  he  is  called  upon  to  produce, 
ii  one  of  lus  titles,  and  thereupon  to  put  it  to  the  discretion  of'  the 
jmlge,  whether  he  shall  be  required  to  produce  it.  This  is  surely  very 
(Sfferent  from  the  unlimited  and  unqualified  allegation  to  produce  all 
ftpers.  Thus  in  Miles  v.  Dawson,  Lord  Kenyon  said,  that  a  witness 
snot  compellable  by  subpoena  duces  tecum  to'produce  all  papers  which 
'io  not  tend  to  criminate  nimself,  but  may  withhold  a  document  under 
wUch  he  derit'cs  title.  1  Esp.  405.  And  my  Lord  Ellenborough,  in 
oplanation  of  this  doctrine,  in  Ameif  v.  I^ng,  9  East.  Rep.  48.5,  ob- 
urves,  in  substance,  that  the  laws,  foreseeing  the  m’sdiief  of  such  in- 
iicriminate  production,  will  not  put  a  witness  under  the  unqualified 
ibligation  to  produce  ;  but  requires  him  to  bring  his  papers,  and  to 
nbmit  to  the  discretion  of  the  court,  whether,  upon  the  principles  of 
reason  and  equity,  such  production  should  be  required.  The  law  there- 
fare,  as  I  conceive  it,  here  only  guards  titles,  by  taking  tliem  under  its 
own  eye  and  protection.  But  I  apprehend  Sir,  that  the  common  law 
would  view  with  a  very  different  eye  a  board  of  commissioners  and  a 
kigh  court  of  justice.  With  respect  to  the  powers  of  commissioners 
of  bankrupts,  it  merely  concerns  the  debts  to  the  estate  of  the  trader 
and  nothing  more.  So  sacred  indeed  are  such  securities  and  monu- 
nents  of  property  held,  that  when  a  termer  sells  his  term,  and  the 
nndee  objects  to  the  deficiency  of  title  upon  the  inspection  of  his 
lease,  the  Court  of  Chancery,  though  a  court  of  equity,  will  not 
anist  the  vender  in  requiring  the  original  landlord  to  produce 
kis  title.  'Fhere  is  in  fact  no  case  in  which  a  court  of  justice  can 
command  the  production  of  a  title.  The  power  required  was  there¬ 
fore  uncoivstitutional.  It  was  equally  impolitic  and  hi^h.”  P.  15—18. 
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To  the  correctness  of  this  condnsion  we  most  fully  a^ijee ;  « 
we  are  assured  also  of  the  soundness  of  the  i<^al  reasonang  by 
which  it  is  supported,  and  which  appears  to  us  so  convincing  anf 
satisfactory  tJiat  we  think  it  necessary  to  add  but  a  very  few 
words  of  our  own.  The  mischiefs  which  might  have  resulid 
from  the  new  and  unheard  of  proposition  the  learned  genila 
num,  are  of  the  most  serious  description,  and  would  have  put  ii 
jeopardy  a  great  part  of  the  landed  property  in  the  kingdom,  iai 
asmuch  as,  from  the  bungling  manner  in  which  conveyances  aie 
freipaantly  drawn,  and  from  the  great  technical  niceties  which  of> 
ten  enable  a  subflc  lawyer  to  pick  a  hole  in  the  very  best  of  them; 
the  estates  of  those  persons  would  never  be  safe,  who  might  bt 
compelled  to  produce,  for  fuller  inspection,  the  whole  of  ihck 
title^eeds,  because  mingled  with  thou.sand8  of  acres  of  other  pm- 
perty,  they  might  pass  from  heir  to  hmr,  and  baud  to  hand,  sumi 
ten  or  twenty  that  once  belonged  to  a  charitable  institution, « 
were  still  hmd  by  lease  for  a  lung  term  of  years  from  its  trustem 
It  is  not  many  years  since  the  careless  exposure  of  a  title  deeda 
the  office  of  a  solicitor  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  flaw  of  this 
cription,  in  consequence  of  which  a  noble  lord  lost  a  considemhli 
part  of  his  property,  which  he  had  enjoyed  without  inteniuMM 
ibr  twenty  years.  Nor  would  the  provisitm  have  been  inucb  lea 
objectionable,  had  it  been  modified,  as  Mr.  Brougham  iniinuia 
that  it  would  have  been,  to  the  compulsory  production  of  sod 
tkle  deeds  only  as  respected  lands,  held  under,  or  derived  tna 
a  charity  estate,  or  such  jwrts  of  other  and  larger  deeds  as  relit 
ed  exclusively  to  tlieni.  It  is  contrary  to  every  principle  of  in 
and  justice;  contrary  to  every  rule  immemorially  acted  upon  a 
our  courts,  to  force  tbe  production  of  papers,  whiw  might  fumi^ 
the  means  of  stripping  a  man  of  his  propertv,  where  there  is  ■ 
pretence  for  supporing  that  he  did  not  either  lawfully  inheritil 
mmi  liis  ancestors,  or  rent  or  purchase  it  himself',  without  fnn^ 
from  the  trustees  of  the  charity  estate.  If  those  trustees  haw 
acted  improperly,  in  letting  or  selling  the  lands  of  the  charity, 
we  should  be  the  last  persons  on  earth  to  screen  their  conduct 
from  investigation ;  but  let  not,  we  say,  a  bona  Jide  and  honei 
purchaser  be  forcetl  to  contribute  to  his  own  ruin  ip  order  to  prow 
their  guilt.  If  he  has  lieen  a  party  to  their  fraud,  or  even  if  bt 
is  suspected  of  having  been  so,  a  bill  of  discovery  may  easily  bt 
filed  in  a  court  of  equity,  to  bring  his  knavery  to  liglit,  and  to 
.  strip  him  of  his  ill-gotten  p)ssession,  without  giving  to  the  coiw 
missioners  the  dangerous  and  extrajudicial  powers  Avhich  wert 
asked  for  them  ;  and  which  might  operate  to  the  serious  injury, 
if  not  to  the  ruin,  of  men  who  have  given  a  I'air  price  for  estatw 
to  which  they  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  they  have  a  good 
title, until  its  compulsory  production  may  shew  them,  to  their  coA 
that  there  b  a  flaw  in  it  fatal  to  their  rights.  One  of  the  principal 
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abmes  complained  of  in  Mr.  Brougham's  pamphlet,  ia  an  alleged 
unjustifiable  tpmit  of  this  description  maae  ISO  yean  ago ;  and 
ia  it  to  be  enaured  tlmt  he  who  now  ei^oys  the  benefit  of  it, 
whether  the  estate  was  properly  or  improperly  leased  to  his  sou 
Kstors,  shall  be  compelled  to  produce  all  nis  title-deeds,  to  bring 
the  validity  of  that  grant  in  question  before  parliamentary  commis- 
aooers,  which,  by  the  common  course  of  law,  a  possession  of  lialf 
that  period  would  secure  against  all  attempts  to  impeach  it ;  but 
by  a  process  so  obsolete  fixim  disuse,  that  it  is  seriously  doubted  in 
the  profession  whether  anv  lawyer  in  Westminster  H^l  could  now 
cooauct  it  to  an  issue.  We  wish  not  to  discuss  this  question,  or 
UT  ixnnt  of  it,  upon  the  narrow  principle  of  the  trifling  benefit 
wfakit  might  be  expected,  from  aaopting  the  course  proposed,  in 
oae  or  two  instances  of  misapplication  of  charitable  funds,  which 
my  at  the  first  blush  to  require  a  vigour  beyond  the  law 
for  their  redress ;  but  we  resist  the  extraordinaty  powers  contend¬ 
ed  for,  upon  the  broad  lia«s  of  the  incalculable  mischief  which 
would  result  from  tlieir  concession,  to  the  security  of  private  pro¬ 
perty,  whose  rights  ought  to  be  at  least  no  less  sacredly  guarded, 
and  inviolably  prescrvetl  as  those  of  public  cliariUes,  however 
laudable  their  object.  The  articl '  in  our  third  number  upon  the 
liuh  Chartered  Schools,  and  that  in  our  last  upon  English  Gram- 
mr  Schools,  evince  that  we  are  any  thing  rather  than  enemies  to 
inquiry  into  abuses,  either  generally,  or  tnose  which  Mr.  Brough- 
au  has  chiefly  directed  his  attention  to,  in  particular.  We  have 
tkerefore  the  less  hesitation  in  stating,  as  we  do  without  reserve, 
our  decided  conviction,  that,  in  withholding  the  extraordinary 
powers  in  question  from  the  committee,  the  legislature  has  acted 
pKcisely  in  a  manner  worthy  of  an  a.ssembly  which  ought  not  to 
aiffer  itself  to  be  seduced  by  any  popular  clamours  into  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  English  law,  or  some  of  the 
iBundest  and  most  vital  of*  its  principles,  and  of  the  security  of 
individual  property,  without  which  public  or  national  security  is 
s  farce,  or  something  worse. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  ground  of  complaint  which  we  intend 
to  notice,  and  which,  though  placed  in  this  article  in  the  rear  of  the 
battle,  occupies  the  first  and  foremost  station  in  the  learned  gentle- 
nian's  attack.  It  is  there  briefly  stated  in  his  own  language.  **  As 
^  the  bill  at  first  stood,  the  commissioners  were  to  be  named  in  it 
“  The  ministers  proposed  that  the  appointment  should  be  vested 
“  in  the  Crown ;  that  is,  in  themselves.  To  this  important  al- 
“  teration  the  committee,  with  extreme  reluctance,  submitted  ra- 
**  ther  tlian  assented."  P.  5.  On  first  reading  tliis  passage  we 
confess  that  we  were  utterly  at  a  loss  to  imagine  under  what  pre¬ 
text,  and  by  what  autliority,  the  committee  could  have  ventured 
on  this  sin^ar  infringement  upon  the  undoubted  rights  of  the 
Crown,  to  nominate  to  all  offices  of  trust,  confidence,  and  profit 
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in  the  state,  be  they  of  long  standing,  or  newly  created.  Readiag 
on,  however,  we  found  our  wonder  diverted,  rather  than  remov^ 
by  the  two  follo^ng  sentences  in  the  learned  chairman's  letter : 

We  were  aware  that,  upon  the  fitness  of  the  persons  selected  to 
carrj'  on  the  inquiry,  its  success  mainly  depended.  We  had  before  os 
the  examples  of  the  Commissioners  of  Publiq  Accounts,  and  of  Nani 
and  Military  Inquiry,  from  which  the  country  had  derived  tHe  moat 
signal  benefits,  t^ieny,  as  we  conceived,  because  the  acts  establishii^ 
those  Boards  had  nominated  the  members  who  were  to  form  them.” 

In  meeting  this  objection  we  again  gladly  have  recourse  to  the 
sound  and  constitutional  reasoning  of  me  autlior  of  the  Letter  to 
Sir  William  Scott,  in  his  observations  upon  this  passage  of  Mr. 
Brougham's  vituperative  epistle.  , 

"  Surely,”  says  he,  "  it  cannot  es^pe  the  sagacity  of  the  learned 
gentleman,  that  there  is  a  very  large  and  palpable  difference  between 
an  inquiry  by  the  House  into  the  proper  expenditure  of  public  roonej, 
grant^  by  me  House,  and  an  inquisition  into  the  proper  administrsi 
tion  of  funds,  in  no  way  originating  with  the  House ;  and,  in  a  greg 
proportion,  totally  beyond  the  controul  of  the  House.  In  the  fint 
ease,  the  House  was  exercising  not  only  its  acknowledged  but  its  pe¬ 
culiar  functions,  that  of  superintending,  auditing,  and  controlling  sB 
public  accounts  and  accountants ;  of  seeing  that  what  it  had  origuut 
ly  granted  had  been  duly  expended  and  appropriated.  The  abuse  4 

{mblic  charities  might  be  as  large  and  important  as  even  public  pecs* 
ations.  Free  schools  and  alms-houses  might  be  as  badly  administa. 
ed  as  docks  and  navy  yards.  But  the  supervision  of  them  did  not 
equally,  and  so  peculiarly  belong  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Tht 
abuse  of  chanties  is  properly  an  abuse  of  administration,  and  genenl 
civil  economy,  assuredly  not  of  parliamentary  trust.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  say  that  all  offices  of  administration  are  parts  of  the  Si> 
preme  magistracy  of  the  country,  and  as  such  belong  to  the  sovereigii 
His  majesty’s  ministers,  therefore,  in  this  demand,  only  maintaiM 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown.  I'hey  saw  that  neither  the  function 
nor  objects  of  the  commission  belonged  to  the  distinct  character  of  tltt 
House  of  Commons.  The  establishment  indeed  of  such  a  principk 
might  have  been  a  pid>lic  mischief.  It  interposes  a  body  betweoi 
the  prince  and  the  people.  If  the  precedent  were  established,  we 
might  hear  of  these  commissions  granted  under  every  allegd 
grievance ;  and  a  kind  of  ephori,  or  tribunitial  power  would  grow 
up,  to  participate  in  the  executive  functions,  and  to  control  bod 
prince  and  people^  His  Majesty’s  ministers,  therefore,  would  havt 
failed  in  their  duty  if  they  had  -admitted  this  encroachment  on  tht 
rights  of  the  crown.  The  very  appointment  of  the  commission  k  t 
presumptive  accusation  against  all  the  charities  in  the  kingdom.  'Tht 
nomination  of  the  commissioners  in  the  bill  would  have  been  an  im* 
plied  suspicion  of  the  justice  and  fair-dealing  of  the  crown.  It  is  an 
establish^  principle  of  the  constitution,  that  the  people  shbuld  look  inw 
•nediately  to  the  crown  in  all  cases  of  mal -administration ;  but  it  is  tht 
nature  of  suen  commission  to  exhibit  one  or  both  of  the  Houses  of  Par* 
liament  as  taking  the  business  out  of  the  sovereign,  and  executing  k  i 
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S  themselves.  '  It  is  in  fact />ro  latUo,  a  superseding  of  the  King’s  au- 
ority.”  P.  11,  12.  ^ 

We  will  add  a  word  or  two  to  this  argument,  b^use,  though 
we  think  it  sound,  judicious,  and  constitutional,  it  may  yet  M 
strengthened.  There  can  clearly  be  no  possible  grounds  for 
dUstinguishing,  in  its  principle,  the  commission  for  inquiring 
into  the  abuses  of  grammar  schools,  from  any  commission 
^  which  Parliament  in  its  wisdom  shall  see  fit  to  issue.  The  real 
question,  therefore,  is.  Whether  the  appointment  of  the  persons 
who  are  to  execute  such  commissions,  vests,  and  shall  hereafter 
vest,  in  the  legislative  or  the  executive  part  of  the  government  ? 
In  fact,  to  borrow  a  form  of  expression  from  the  author  last 
quoted,  it  must  determine  whethef  there  shall,  pro  tanto^  be  any 
longer  a 'distinction  between  them,  or  whether  the  latter  shall 
not  be  lost,  and  merged  in  the  gigantic  strides  of  the  former 
power.  We,  who  have  always  b^n  led  to  consider  the  com¬ 
plete  separation  of  these  two  powers  as  one  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  features  of  a  free  constitution,  cannot,  therefore,  but  view 
with  peculiar  jealousy  the  slightest  approximation  to  that  union. 
Thus,  we  have  now  always  some  one  who  is  answerable  for 
every  abuse  of  executive  authority.  But  if  the  new  doctrine  of 
'Mr.  Brougham  is  to  prevail,  and  these  inquisitorial  commis- 
soners  are  to  be  ap})ointed  by  the  Legislature  alone,  where 
are  the  people,  whom  they  represent,  to  look  for  redress,  in 
case  an  improper  nomination  should  be  made  ?  It  is  the  daily 
eomplaint  of  Mr.  Brougham,  and  the  party  with  which  he  act^ 
that  the  ministry,  by  their  majority  in  the  two  Houses,  are  per¬ 
petually  carrying  measures  seriously  detrimental  to  the  real 
■tercsts  of  the  country. 

We  cannot  doubt,  then,  but  that  this  majority  would  have 
been  called  into  action  in  the  present  case,  where  so  much 
patronage  is  at  stake,  and  then,  in  their  view  of  the  subject, 
the  evil  we  are  contemplating  as  possible,  would  have  been 
certain;  and  in  all  probability  the  very  commissioners  now 
appointed  by  Lord  Sidmouth,  would  eventually  have  been 
userted  in  the  bill,  without  any  one  being  answerable,  as  his 
Lordship  now  unquestionably  is,  for  the  propriety  of  their 
•election.  The  contest,  therefore,  was  for  the  principle  and  the 
precedent,  which  would  bind  the  Whigs,  were  they  in  power 
to-morrow,  as  much  as  it  does  the  ministry,  whom  they  oppose, 
today; — not  for  the  .patronage  , to  be  obtained  on  the  present 
occasion,  which,  in  ail  probability,  would  have  been  as  effec- 
jg^  tuaily  secured  by  the  method  firoposed,  as  by  that  which  has 
\  tht  adopted.  Such  being  the  view  which  we  take  of  the  sub- 
Par»  ject,  we  cannot  but  consider  that  ministers  are  entitled  to  great 
ig  it  oommendaUon  for  so  effectually  resisting  the  extraordinary  as¬ 
sumption  of  power  by  the  committee;  inasmuch  as,  by  so  . 

VOL.  I.  NO.  V.  .  T 
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dmng,  they  not  only  supported  the  undoubted  rights  of  the 
crown,  but  preveq|e<i  the  introduction  of  a  systcn>,  which  would 
have  materially  affected  some  of  the  fundamentai  principles  of 
the  constitution,  and  eventually  have  endangered  the  libertiei 
of  the  people.  We  are  of  the  number  of  those,  who,  whilst 
they  would  view  with  alarm,*  and  oppose  with  vigour,  the  slight* 
est  attempt  to  infringe  upon  the  power  of  Parliament  in  any, 
and  especially  in  the  more  popular  of  its  estates ;  should  depre.  ^ 
cate  with  equal  warmth,  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  either 
House  to  entrench  upon  the  peculiar  province  of  tl:e  execuUve 
branclv  of  the  government,  beyond  that  which  they  possess  and 
exercise,  at  least  to  a  sufficient  extent,  for  the  protection  of  thar 
own  privileged.  These  views,  or  views  very  similar  to  them, 
influenced,  we  are  persuadetl,  the  ministry  in  their  opposition 
to  Mr.  BroughamV  extraordinary  proposal ;  and  though  his 
pamphlet  affords  but  little  ground  of  complaint,  for  want  of 
strength  in  its  expressions, — unless  we  are  greatly  niLsinfonned 
upon  the  subject,  he  ought  to  have  used  stnmger  terms  than 
that  ^  the  ministers  proposetl  that  the  appointment  should  be 
“  vested  in  the  Crown  which  implies  matter  of  arrangement 
whereas  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  insisted^  upon  tla 
nomination  as  a  matter  of  right. 

“  An  addition  was  proposed  by  his  Majesty’s  ministers,”  says  M^ 
Brougham,  “  which  we  cheerfully  adopted,  regarding  it  as  an  im* 
provement.  They  suggested  the  propriety  of  naming  six  hononay 
commissioners,  who  might  form  a  superintending  and  central  body, 
t6  advise  and  to  regulate  the  proceedings  of  the  whole.  The  person* 
ages  who  were  proposed  to  fill  this  department,  united  to  greit 
weight  in  the  country,  commanding  talents  and  confirmed  habits  of 
business.  I  need  only  mention  the  Speaker,  Sir  W.  Grant,  the 
•V'arquis  of  Lansdowne,  Lord  Grenville,  and  the  Bishop  of  Loiw 
don,  to  justify  the  satisfaction  experience  by  the  Committee  at  this 
part  of  the  management.”  P.  9* 

From  the  dissatisfied — we  had  almost  said,  and  w'e  should  be 
justified  in  saying — the  bitter  spirit  which  his  letter  breatheei 
it  is  somewhat  singular  that  ministers  could  do  any  thing  in 
this  business  to  Mr.  Brougham's  satisfaction,  though  short,  as 
shall  see,  was  its  dui^ion.  We  know  not  by  whom  the 
names  here  given  were  proposed ;  but  we  may  lie  sure,  that  had 
U  been  by  the  noble  Secretary  of  State,  to  whose  department  the 
appointment  of  the  commisrioners  naturally  belonged,  we  should 
have  been  told  so,  as  a  ground  for  another  of  those  attacks  upon 
his  character  and  conduct  writh  which  Mr.  Brougham's  pampnlet 
is  so  plentifully  bestrewn.  ‘  We  conclude,  therefoA?,  that  the 
nomination  originated  with  the  committee,  or  with  its  chair¬ 
man  ;  and  as  far  as  the  perfect  competency  of  the  names  pro¬ 
posed  for  the  task  assign^  to  thetb  can  go,  we  admit  it  to  be 
uaexcepUonaUe.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  think  H 
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quite  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  that  those  who  have  taken 
a  very  active  part  in  opposing  a  ministry,  sHBuld  be  the  persons 
of  all  others  that  they  ought  to  select  for  an  office  of  great  trust 
and  honour,  though  of  no  emolument;  an  office,  too,  which 
would  subject  to  their  direction  and  controul,  the  stipendiary 
commissioners  nominated  by  government,  and  whom  we  must 
of  course  presume  to  be  at  least  not  inimical  to  their  interests. 
We  admit,  indeed,  that  if  it  can  be  shewn  that  those  persons 
were  better  qualified  for  the  office  than  any  who  could  be'found 
on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  it  would,  notwithstanding  the 
difference  of  their  poliuc^  sentiments,  have  been  the  bounden 
duty  of  ministers  to  have  given  them  the  preference.  We  do 
not  suppose,  however,  that  even  Mr.  Brougnam  could  be  quix< 
otish  enough  to  contend  for  so  untenable  a  proposition ;  and  a 
reference  to  the  list  of  honorary  commissioners  actually  appoint¬ 
ed  would  sufficiensly  expose  the  rashness  of  his  assertions,  if  he 
did.  Who  better  qualified  for  the  task  as.signed  them  than  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Bishops  of  St  Asaph 
and  Peterborough,  Sir  William  Scott,  Sir  William  Grant, 
the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Yorke.^  We  say  not  that  the  two  pre¬ 
lates,  and  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  substituted^  as  we 
conceive,  for  the  noblemen  and  bishop  in  Mr.  Brougham's  lists, 
are  better  qualified  for  the^iffice  than  they  w'ould  have  lieen ; — 
it  is  enough  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  argument  that  they 
are  as  well ;  and  that  tney  are  so,  no  one,  we  are  persuaded, 
who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  their  talents  and  habit^  will  dis¬ 
pute.  The  weighty  cares  of  his  extensive  and  most  important 
diocese,  would,  as  we  should  have  thought,  have  rendered  tlie 
Bishop  of  London  one  of  the  la.st  of  the  spiritual  peers  to  be 
•elected  for  a  station,  which  it  is  evident  that  some  of  the  right 
reverend  bench  ought  to  fill,  and  to  which  we  readily  admi^ 
that,  in  every  other  point  of  view,  none  could  have  higher  pre¬ 
tensions  than  his  own.  As  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  and 
Lord  Grenville,  it  is  at  least  highly  probable  that  they  would 
have  declined  the  office,  had  they  bwn  surprised  by  the  offer  of 
it,  from  a  ministry  whose  measures  they  have  so  long'  and  so 
actively  op^xwed.  That  some  such  thing  must  have  b«*en  anti¬ 
cipated  even  by  Mr.  Brougham  himself,  we  cannot  but  con¬ 
clude,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  the  latter  part  of  a  paragraph 
in  his  letter,  which  we  quote  with  mingled  sentiments  of  p^  and 
surprise. 

"  I  am  not  quite  disposed  to  look  for  very  active  invfstigatioD 
from  the  right  honourable  member  for  Oxford.  He  b  understood  to 
be  decidedly  hostile  to  the  bill.  Hb  constituents  are  known  to  be, 
b  general,  the  warmest  enemies  of  the  whole  inquiry.  That  he  an* 
Mr.  Yorke  are  named  instead  of  Mr.  Babington  and  myself,  1  trust  I 
may  be  permitted  to  regret,  with  the  most  perfect  respect  for  two 
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gentlemen,  who«e  fair  difference  of  opinion,  widely  as  it  separates  us 
I  certainly  honour.”^  P.  41. 

Now,  it  is  evident,  from  the  last  sentence  of  this  complaint, 
that  one  of  the  rejected  commissioners  in  petto  conUuned  in  Mr. 
Brougham's  original  list,  must  have  declin^  to  act,  or  have  been 
struck  off  upon  other  grounds,  as,  with  the  addition  of  Mr. 
Babington  and  himself,  the  number  is  increased  to  seven,  when 
six  only  were  proposed.  This,  as  near  as  we  can  guess,  is  Lord  ^ 
Grenville ;  but  it  is  not  our  business  to  reconcile  the  contradic¬ 
tion,  as  we  are  incapable  of  solving  the  difficulty  into  which  it 
leads ;  we  proceed,  therefore,  to  the  observations  upon  Sir  Wik 
liam  Scott  That  Mr.  Brougham  regrets,  and  resets  niost  an- 
cerely  too,  the  insertion  of  that  right  honourable  gentleman's 
name,  we  do  not  doubt,  though  we  question  very  much,  whether 
the  public  will  join  in  his  self-commiseration  upon  the  occasion. 
Every  one ,  who  knows  any  thing  of  that  very  learned  person's 
character  and  habits  of  application,— every  observer  of  nis  par¬ 
liamentary  course,  will  perceive  in  a  moment,  the  injustice,  as  well 
as  the  illiberality  of  these  reflections.  For  our  own  part,  we  he¬ 
sitate  not  to  declare,  that  were  we  called  upon  to  select  the  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  all  the  most  eminently  qualified, 
to  take  a  share  in  the  direction  of  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  into 
the  state  of  education  among  the  poor,  and  herein  incidentally 
into  the  abuses  of  grammar-schools,  we  know  not  a  man  upon 
whom  our  choice — we  know  not  a  man  upon  whom  the  chc^ 
of  the  public  w’ould  sooner  fix,  than  upon  the  Judge  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty.  The  objection  urged  against  him,  on  account  of  the  al¬ 
leged  hostility  of  the  univerfdty  which  he  so  deservedly  repre¬ 
sents,  to  the  whole  inquiry  about  to  be  instituted,  woula  be  un¬ 
generous,  were  it  founded  in  fact ;  and  it  is  worse,  as  it  is  not 
That  the  members  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  Sir  William 
Scott,  as  one  of  their  representatives,  did  object,  and  object  moat 
unequivocally,  to  Mr.  Brougham's  original,  vague,  undefined, 
and  unlimi  ed  views  of  inquiry  and  reform  on  the  subject  of  edu¬ 
cation,  we  attempt  not  to  deny  ;  but  they  did,  and  they  do  so  in 
common  with  ourselves,  who  neither  have,  nor  ever  hatf,  any  pre¬ 
judice,  arising  from  early  habits  of  asscxiation,  in  favour  of  that 
venerable  seat  of  learning ;  or,  we  will  go  further  and  add,  of  its 
kindred  institution.  We  are  convinc^,  however,  that  no  body 
of  men  can  be  more  favourably  disposed  to  a  parliamentary  in¬ 
vestigation  into'  the  state  of  education  among  the  lower  classes  of 
the  community,  the  original  and  sole  object,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  of  the  conimission,  and  of  the  committee  which  recom¬ 
mended  its  bein^  issued,,  provided  it  is  properly  conducted  and 
'onfined  within  its  natural  limits,  than  would  the  members  of  the 
tvQ  universities  of  England,  and  those  of  the  sister  kingdoms. 

Mr.  Brougham,  it  seems,  offered  his  services  to  fill  the  place 
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which  was  luckily  left  vacant  in  the  original  list,  whoever  pre¬ 
pared  it ;  and  his  offer,  as  might  naturally  expected,  was  not 
accepted.  For  our  own  parts,  we  are  not  surprised  at  its  rmec- 
tion ;  our  only  wonder  is,  that  ever  it  was  made.  Surely  Mr. 
Brougham,  without  calling  to  his  aid  any  very  large  portion  of 
that  shrewdness  which  he  undoubtedly  possesses,  might  have 
surmised,  that  after  the  very  material  difference  which  existed 
between  his  views  of  the  persons  and  objects  of  the  commission, 
ami  those  of  the  members  of  administration  who  sit  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  amongst  them,  of  the  noble  Secretaiy  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  it  could  not  be  expected,  that,  laying  all 
political  considerations  aside,  as  he  had  no  right  to  expect  that 
they  should  be  Imd,  they  would  not  consider  him  a  fit  person 
to  act  as  a  commis-sioner,  under  the  provisions  of  an  act,  with 
every  part  of  which  he  was  so  utterly  dissatisfied  as  to  hesitate 
whether  he  should  not  abandon  it  alogether,  and  proceed  to  the  at- 
tiunment  of  his  original  purpose,  by  way  of  address  from  the  lower 
House, in  which  the  mischievous  tendency  of  his  views  had  not  been 
80  fully  developed,  as  they  afterwards  were  in  the  Lords’.  We 
repeat,  therefore,  that  our  only  astonishment  is,  that  the  learned 
gentleman  should  ever  have  felt  the  least  solicitude  to  act  under 
powers  which  he  pronounces,  ex  cathedra^  utterly  inefficient 
for  the  attainment  of  any  one  object  which  he  had  in  view.  The 
terms  in  which  his  rejection  is  stated  in  his  pamphlet,  call,  how¬ 
ever,  for  observation  and  strong  animadversion :  “  After  titles 
**  to  notice,  so  much  higher  than  any  I  can  bring  forward,  had 
*  been  disregarded,  I  could  hardly  be  surprised,”  says  the  ho¬ 
nourable  and  learned  gentleman,  “  at  my  ovrn  offer  of  service  be- 
“  ing  rejected  with  silent  contempt  by  the  eminent  head  of  the 
“  Home  Department.”  .(P.  40.)  Kow,  who  that  reads  this 
complaint,  but  must  imm^iately  conclude,  that  Mr.  Brougham 
had  made  a  personal,  or  at  least  a  written,  application  to  Lord 
Sidmouth,  for  the  appointment  he  was  so  anxious  to  obtain ;  and 
that  his  Lordship,  instead  of  giving  him  a  polite  refusal,  had  not 
condescended  to  take  the  slightest  notice  of  his  request  ?  From 
every  thing  that  we  have  knowm  or  heard  of  the  conduct  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  this  nobleman,  we  at  least  were  staggered  by  this  state¬ 
ment  of  so  wide  a  departure  from  the  great  urbanity  for  which 
he  has  long,  and,  we  believe,  most  deservedly  been  distinguish- 
•  ed.  Our  surprise,  however,  was  soon  diverted  into  another 
channel,  when  we  learnt  from  a  quarter,  on  which  we  can  place 
sufficient  reliance,  to  assert  tlie  fact,  nostro  periculoy  that  Mr. 
Brougham  never  made,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  any  applica¬ 
tion  whatever  for  this  appointment  to  the  noble  Lord,  whom  he 
so  unjustifiably  accuses  of  having,  in  this  instance,  treated  him 
with  silent  contempt.  But  had  his  accusation  been  as  well  found¬ 
ed,  as  it  is  utterly  without  foundation ;  had  his  conduct,  in  this  re- 
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spect,  been  ever  so  coninstent,  and  his  way  to  the  appointment  h« 
sought,  perfectly  c^r  of  ev^ry  political  objection,  one  ol>stacW 
would  have  existed,  which,  in  our  judgment,  ought  to  have  been 
insurmountable.  He  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  committee  w'hich 
denounced  several  grammar  schools,  and  other  charitable  institu> 
tions,  as  scenes  of  very  gross  abuses ;  and,  in  doing  so,  he  had 
taken  upon  liimself  the  character  of  a  public  accuser.  It  was  at 
inconsistent,  therefore,  with  every  notion  •!*  justice  and  equity  ^ 
received  amongst  men,  that  he  should  afterwards  sit  as  judge 
upon  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  his  own  presentments,  as  diat  a 
grand  juror  should  take  his  seat  in  the  petty>jury  box,  to  try  Uie 
guilt  of  a  prisoner,  against  whom,  himself  and  his  fellows  had  ak 
ready  returned  a  true  bill.  The  same  objection  applies  also  to 
Mr.  Babington,  who,  Mr.  Brougham  tells  us,  and  who,  we  are 
well  assured,  most  truly  “  had  taken  with  himself  the  prindpal 
part  in  the  labours  of  thexommittee,"  though  agiuust  his  coow 
petency  for  the  office,  it  is  imposvsible  to  make  any  other  objeo< 
tion,  as  it  would  also  be  difficult  to  speak  of  his  probity  and  his 
attainments,  in  terms  of  too  high  commendation. 

As  it  Was  with  tlie  honorary  commissioners,  so  was  it,  we  have 
now  to  state,  witli  the  stipendiary.  The  committee,  i.  e.  the  acting 
mcB'bers  of  it,  who,  it  appears  from  the  confesaon  just  quoted, 
were  very,  very  few,  had  a  pocket  list,  from  which  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  tne  Home  Department,  selected  but  two,  “  and 
these,”  says  Mr.  Brougham,  “  I  have  reason  to  think,  by  no 
**  means  through  our  recommendation,  but,  doubtless,  from  the 
“  accident — a  fortunate  one  for  the  public,  of  their  having  mww 
favoured  patrons.”  We  doubt  not  but  the  learned  gentlemaa 
is  perfectly  correct  in  his  supposition,  that  nmie  of  oommisnon* 
ers  were  appointed  in  consequence  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee,  oecause  it  is  now  pretty  generally  known  that  such  re>, 
rt commendation  was  never  communicated  to  Lord  Sidmouth  at 
all,  unUl  long  after  the  commissioners  had  been  appointed  ;  un> 
til  indeed,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  tlie  chairman  of  the 
committee  had  very  rashly  and  very  inconsistently  laid  his  griev¬ 
ous  complaint  before  the  public,  of  the  non-attention  of  the  noble 
secretary  to  a  request  which  had  never  in  any  shape  been  made 
to  him.  We  mean  not,  however,  by  this  remark,  to  intimate  any 
opinion  in  favour  of  Mr.  Brougham's  doctrine,  that  the  recoro- 
niendation  ought  to  have  been  attended  to  by  the  minister  in 
whom  tliat  appointment  is  constitutionally  vested,  provided  he  had 
been  duly  inlbrmcd  of  it.  Utterly  at  a  loss  as  we  are  to  in)agiiie, 
what  possible  pretension  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
can  have  to  infringe,  in  the  slightest  degree,  upon  the  province 
of  the  executive ;  we  hold,  on  the  contrary,  that  no  attention 
whatever  ought  to  have  been  paid  to  the  new  species  of  dictation 
here  assumed,  and  that  even  had  it  reemed  the  more  becoming 
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and  constitutional  aspect  of  a  mere  private  recommendation,  it 
ought  still  to  have  had  no  effect,  unless  thosa  who  were  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  it  were  evidendy  better  qualified  than  other  canilidates 
for  the  office  they  were  proposed  to  fill.  That  they  were  so  Mr 
Brougham  has  not  attempted  to  prove ;  though  ne  has  thrown 
out  some  vague  and  ridiculous  insinuations,  which,  as  they  may 
apply  to  any  one  mf  the  commissioners,  and  are  confessedly  but 
the  mere  on  dits  of  papular  rumour,  it  is  impos^ble  to  refute. 
We  profess  not,  of  course,  to  state  from  any  authority,  the  prin- 
dples  upon  which  Lord  Sidmouth  proceedtd  in  malting  lus  selec¬ 
tion  for  this  important  office ;  but  from  the  fact  of  die  whcde  of 
the  stipendiary  commissioners  being  barristers,  we  are  at  least 
warranted  in  assuming  the  superior  elegibility  of  the  members  of 
that  profession,  for  conducting  the  inquiry  proposed  to  be  institut¬ 
ed,  to  have  been  one  of  them.  And  that,  from  their  educadon, 
their  habits,  and  their  information,  barristers  are  better  qualified 
than  other  men  to  inquire  into,  and  report  upon  abuses  springing 
outof  the  misinterpretation  or  neglect  of  testamentary  disposidons — 
the  misapprehension,  or  wilful  perversion  of  the  powers  trus¬ 
tees — and  the  consequent  validity  or  invalidity  of  the  leases  or 
other  transfers  of  the  trust  property  which  they  may  have  granted 
or  executed— <uk1  of  their  various  official  acts  and  procedures, 
DO  man  can  surely  be  so  ignorant,  or  so  prejudiced  as  to  doubt. 
Until,  therefore,  their  conduct  shall  evince  that  they  do  not  possess 
the  qualities  which  are  characterisdc  of  their  profession,  we  capnot 
but  think  that  the  sdpendiary  commis«oners  under  this  bill  have 
strong  claims  upon  the  public  confidence,  as  has  also  the  noble¬ 
man  by  whom  they  were  appointed,  upon  the  public  gradtude, 
if  the  report  we  have  receiv^  be  as  true  as  we  have  every  reason » 
to  suppose  it  to  be,  that  out  of  six  dmes  the  number  of  candidates, 
^eir  claims  were  preferred  to  those  of  the  few  individuals,  for 
whose  interests  his  lordship  and  his  colleagues  in  the  ministry  . 
felt  any  personal  anxiety ;  and  that  such  preference  was  given 
solely  upon  public  grounds,  and  after  submitting  the  pretensions 
'of  the  various  applicants  to  those  law  officers  of  the  crown  whom 
we  believe  it  is  usual  to  consult  upon  such  occasions.  .  We  have 
even  heard  it  stated,  in  circles  most  likely  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  fact,  that,  previous  to  their  appointment,  the  noble  head  of  the 
home  department  was  not  personally  acquainted  with  more  than 
one  of  these  comimssioners,  and  with  him  but  in  consequence  of 
his  futhful  and  judicious  discharge, of  the  duty  devolved  upon 
him,  in  execudng  an  inquiry  calling  for  talents  and  exertions 
very  similar  to  those  which  will  be  needed,  and  ought  chiefly  to 
be  sought  fenr,  on  the  present  occanon*.  * 

*  In  order  to  mto  room,  it  hu  been  fbond  necewery  to  give  the  remainder  vt  this 
unexpectedly  long  aiticle,  in  nasllcr  type.  This  expedient  may  sometimes  be 
nsefuL 
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There  are  two  individuals,  however,  to  whose  claims  Mr.  Brough* 
am  has  directed ^the  public  attention  in  the  pamphlet  before  us.  Of 
the  first  of  them  Mr.  Koe,  neiAer  do  we — nor  do  the  public  know 
■—neither  does  the  chairman  of  the  etlucation  committee  tell  us  any 
thing,  except  that  every  one  who  attended  Ae  meetings  of  that  com* 
mittee — and  how  few  they  were  that  did  so  we  could  if  we  thought  fit 
declare — was  fiilly  aware  of  his  eminent  qualifications  to  fill  the  place 
of  a  commissioner.  He  is  described  as  a  professional  man,  but  of 
what  profession  he  is  a  member,  or  in  what  rAk  of  it  he  moves,  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  as,  at,  all  events,  he  is  not  sufficiently 
known  to  render  pointless  the  witticism  of  a  brother  critic  ot  some  ce¬ 
lebrity,  who,  until  he  had  seen  his  name  at  full  length  in  Mr.  Brough* 
am’s  Letter,  professes  to  have  mistaken  it  for  the  formal  adjunct  in  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  Parry  and  Co.  “  The  case  of  Mr.  Parry,”  says  Mr. 
Brougham,  “  W'as  peculiarly  strong;"  but  we  think  our  readers  will 
agree  with  us,  when  they  have  examined  into  its  merits,  that  the  learn¬ 
ed  gentleman’s  reference  to  it  was  peculiarly  unfortunate. 

“  It  happened,”  aayi  Mr.  Brougham,  **  that  he  hi^  for  some  years  devoted  hba- 
self  privately  to  the  very  investigation  which  the  Board  was  to  prosecute.  He  had  beta 
occupied  in  examining  the  abuses  in  the  Berkshire  Charities,  upon  which  he  has  just 
published  a  valuable  treat’se.  He  was  the  very  man  for  the  new  oflSce ;  he  was  a 
missioner,  if  I  may  so  speak,  ready  made  to  our  hand  ;  he  was  trained  to  the  business  by 
a  lucky  coincidence ;  he  was,  by  this  accident,  the  orly  man  who  could  be  foui.d  ts 
unite  experience  widi  the  other  qualities  required ;  and  all  of  which  he  also  possess^” 

“  Thus,  then,  fortune  seemed  to  present  a  person  eminently  fitted  for  the  service  of  the 
public,  and  it  miglit  have  been  supposed  that  Lord  Sidmouth  would  eagerly  avail  him¬ 
self  of  the  opportunity  to  appoint  at  least  one  commissioner  whom  all  men  would  allow 
to  be  well  chosen.  Wliat  were  the  grounds  of  his  rejection  I  am  yet  to  learn.  Whether 
that  he  had  incurred  the  guilt  of  drawing  forth  my  warm  commendations,  solely  by  his 
own  ntcrits;  or  that,  abounding  in  all  other  requuites,  he  had  no  friend  at  (  ourt;  v:  that 
his  inquisitorial  habits  might  give  alarm  to  many  favoured  personifies ;  or  that  his  claims 
stood  in  the  way  of  illustrious  birth  united  to  obscure  merit ;  or  that  the  patronage  of 
the  Home  department,  was  at  all  hazards  to  be  defended  against  every  inroad  of  desoA 
as  well  as  of  pariiamentary  recommendation  — All  we  know  is  the  fact  that  neither  Mr. 
Parry  nor  Mr.  Koe  are  in  the  commission.”  P.  37,  38. 

Now  who,  we  would  ask,  that  reads  this  philippic  against  Lord 
Sidmouth,  could  possibly  imagine,  that  neither 'Mr.  Parry's  nor  Mr.  ^ 
Koe’s  name  was  ever  mentioned  to  his  Lordship  until  long  after  the 
bill,  for  appointing  a  commission  of  inquiry  into  the  abuses  of  chari¬ 
table  institutions  mr  the  education  of  the  poor,  had  passed  into  a  law, 
and  the  commissioners  now  acting  under  its  provisions  were  duly  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  officer  of  the  crown,  in  whom  their  appointment  is 
constitutionally  vested  ?  Yet,  that  this  was  actually  the  case,  we  he¬ 
sitate  not  roost  distinctly  to  assert ;  and  for  doing  so,  (besides  other  in¬ 
formation,  CO  which  we  think  that  we  could  freely  depend,)  we  have, 
mirabile  dictu,  the  authority  of  Mr.  Parry  himself,  in  the  objections 
which  he  has  published  to  the  bill,  the  execution  of  whose  provisions 
the  learned  gentleman  who  introduced  it  had  so  kindly  intended  to 
have  committed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  his  active  and  vigilant  super¬ 
intendance  ! 

The  committee,”  nyi  that  gentleman,  **  were  pleased  to  compensate  my  obedi¬ 
ence  to  their  siunmoiu,  by  reporting  to  the  House  that  my  services  had  assisted  them ; 
and  1  was  informed  in  the  commiuee-room,  that  Mr.  Brougham  had  sent  in  my  name 
to  his  Majesty’s  ministers,  as  one  recouimended  by  the  committee  to  be  a  commis¬ 
sioner  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  which  he  had  introduced.  But  Lord  Sidmouth, 
as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  department,  did  not,  in  fact,  receive  any  recommen¬ 
dation  of  me  for  that  appointment :  whether,  if  his  Lotddiip  had  received  it,  be 
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(gold  have  thought  it  right  to  attend  to  it,  is  another  question.  All  mjr  present 
jlifT*  is,  since  I  have  unconsciously,  and  without  having  )um1  the  least  intiination  of 
ibe  natter  further  than  what  1  have  mentioned,  bsft  the  medium  through  tthom  Mr. 
giougham  has  questioned  the  propriety  of  l.ord  Sidmouth’s  selection  of  commissioners 
aider  that  act,  simply  to  state  the  fact,  as  far  as  I  have  been  made  a  party  concerned. 

And  I  can  add,  that  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  through  the  chairman,  did 
Ht  only  not  reach  Lord  Sidmouth,  but  that  no  other  application  whatever,  within  my 
kiswle^,  *as  made  to  hit  Lordship,  on  my  account,  on  that  subject ;  so  that  the  . 
inhor  of  a  celebrated  letter,  as  far  as  it  refers  to  me  in  the  charges  contained  in  it 
yin«r  his  Lordship,  must  have^oade  these  charge  under  some  mistake,  at  he  could 
m  hare  impdted  blame  to  l»rd  Sidmouth  for  an  improper  selection  of  commisskiners, 
cibr  dightiiig  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  House  of  Commons,  when  no  oppurturiity 
M  given  for  their  selection,  ruid  since  his  Lordship  had  not  heard  of  those  wishes. 

I  HD  wtU  aware,  that  the  noble  Secretary  of  State  docs  not  standT  in  need  of  explana. 

•HI  for  justification  of  his  conduct  in  the  appointment  of  the  oommiasiaaeTS :  he  is  too 

ID  his  high  office  to  require  it.  He  may  perhaps  recollect  and  apply  a  part  of  the 
QcUmation  of  Hecuba  when  she  saw  her  lord  clad  in  armour.  But,  as  my  came  was 
H  oMispicuously  used  in  the  charges  against  his  Lordship,  in  theX<etter  to  which  1  liave 
Jaded,  1  know  not  how  1  could,  vrith  any  degree  of  propriety,  resume  this  subject, 
•ilhoat  shewing  that  it  must*have  been  us^  under  the  mfluence  of  some  mistske.** 
t.U-iS. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  sa^  what  effect  this  explanation  will  produce  upon 
the  minds  of  our  readers,  thouf^h,  upon  ours,  we  hesitate  not  to  say, 
tkst  it  has  left  an  impression  of  a  precipitancy,  an  illiberality,  and  a 
not  of  candour,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Brougham,  by  no  means  favour* 
able  to  his  character  as  a  senator,  or  as  a  political  writer.  Surely  it 
wss  his  bounden  duty  to  have  satisfied  himself  of  the  correctness  of 
kii  facts,  before  he  ventured  to  insinuate  that  Lord  Sidmouth  had 
willully  prostituted  the  patronage  of  his  office,  had  converted  the 
Bo»t  saci^  part  of  it  into  a  job,  and  taken  precautions  to  screen  the 
(Dormous  delinquency  of  robbing  the  poor ;  or  still  more  directly  t* 
(barge  him  with  shutting  his  eyes  to  the  claim  of  acknowledged  me- 
nt,  that  he  might  prefer  unknown  persons  backed  by  powerful  sup¬ 
porters.  Did  It  not  become  him,  we  would  boldly  ask,  not  only  as  a 
legislator  and  an  author,  but  as  a  gentleman,  to  have  been  certain, 
b^ond  the  possibility  of  a  mistake,  that  he  was  proceeding  upon  safe 
ground,  ere  he  publicly  asserted,  that  it  seems  impossible  to  main- 
*  tain  that  his  Lordship  passed  over  certain  names  by  mere  accident,” 
nd  referred  to  the  omission  nf  these  names  “  as  throwing  light  upon 
“the spirit  in  which  the  ministers  are  executing  the  act”.^  Had  he 
done  this,  he  himself  might  have  been  spared  the  disgrace  and  the 
■ortification  of  being  publicly  convicted  of  charging  tiie  noble  Lord 
tf  (Knitting  names  he  had  never  heard  of,  and  of  treating,  with  con¬ 
tumely  and  contempt,  applications  which  had  never  b^n  made  to 
kirn.  Had  he  done  this,  he  would  at  least  have  stood  clear  from  the 
■tpicion  which  must  now  so  strongly  attach  to  him, .  of  having  ad¬ 
vanced  those  charges,  and  others  which  he  has  brought  with  as  little 
joundation,  against  his  Lordship,  and  his  colleagues  in  the  ministry, 
ha  spirit  the  very  reverse  of  that  by  which  he  professes  and  ought 
to  be  actuated. 

Precisely  of  this  description  is  the  accusation  which  he  prefers,  or 
lather  the  insinuation  which  he  makes,  against  Lord  Sidmouth,  of 
till  farther  abusing  his  patronage,  in  requesting  the  commissioners 
to  reserve  themselves  in  the  appointment  of  a  secretary ;  and  it  is 
“  not  to  be  doubted,”  says  the  learned  gentleman,  that  this  sugges- 
“  tion  was  meant  as  a  notice,  that  the  Home  Department  would  re- 
“  Commend  a  proper  person.  'Accordingly  1  am  informed,"  continues , 
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Mr.  Broa/vhani,  **  that  Mr.  Parry,  the'omisaion  of  whoaename  at  tlie 
“  board  had  created  considerable  discussion,  has  since  receired  hni. 
“  mation,  that  an  appiicatiA  by  him  for  the  office  would  be  favour! 
**  ably  received."  Now,  we  are  surely  warranted  in  assuming,  iK^ 
Mr.  Brougham’s  information  as  to  the  tender  of  the  office  of  aecreta* 
ry,  to  Mr.  Parry,  is  just  as  correct- as  that  whidi  respects  the  su^pcn. 
sion  of  the  appointment  at  the  request  of  the  noble  Secretary  of  State 
with  whose  conduct,  in  every  stage  of  the  business,  he  is  so  utterly’ 
but,  as  we  trust  we  have  clearly  shewn,  so  unreasonably  di8»atis6e({ 
If  this  be  the  case,  the  whole  complaint  is  a  mere  inKCiiious  fiction 
of  the  learned  gentlemw’s  fruitful  imagination  ;  for  it  may  be  dtarly 
Collected  from  Mr.  Parry’s  Letter,  that  no  such  intimation  as  it  tup. 
posed  was  ever  made  to  him,  though,  had  it  been,  .we  should  hare 
thought  that  it  tend^  rather  to  the  credit,  than  the  discredit,  of  the  ' 
person  who  made  it,*  and  ought  most  certainly  to  have  given  pleasure, 
rather  than  dissatisfaction,  to  the  person  complaining  of  it  Wedouht 
not  but  that  Mr.  Parry  would  have  made  a  very  good  secretary  to  the 
commission,  though  we  cannot  but  think,  that  the  gentleman  who 
fills  that  dffice  had  far  stronger  claims  to  the  appointment,  and  wai, 
of  all  others,  the  individual  upon  whom  the  commissioners,  eithcrif 
their  own  accord,  or  at  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  for  w>«ich, 
if  be  made  it,  he  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  public,  would 
meritoriously  have  conferre<)  it.  For  the  services  which  be  had  mb 
dered,  by  giving  to  the  public  the  result  of  his  investigations  into  At 
abuses  of  some  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  one  of  the  comiia 
of  England,  the  learned  Chairman  of  the  Education  Committee,  utl 
such  0^  the  members  as  attended  its  deliberations,  thought  that 
Parry  deserved  to  be  appointed  a  commissioner  under  the  new  bifl. 
Surely,  then,  the  merits  of  Mr.  Carlisle  cannot  have  been  overrated, 
when,  for  instituting  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  all  the  granui* 
arhools  in  England  and  Wales,  and  communicating  its  results  in  At 
two  volumes  reviewed  in  our  last,  he  has  been  pla<^  in  the  humbhr 
fiffice  of  secretary  to  that  commission.  Even  the  stem  determinatilt 
of  Mr.  Brougham,  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing  in  this  business  wbiek 
has  been  done  withont,  or  contrary  to  his  advice,  cannot,  we  shtnU 
think,  hold  frat  against  an  appointment  so  unexceptionable  as  thk 
The  seal  with  which  Mr.  Parry’s  claims  have  been  injudidowly 
preferred,  and  the  attention  which  was  exerted  by  their  alleged 
jection,  compel  ua  to  make  some  public  observations  upon  thm,' 
which  we  would  have  gladly  suppressed.  In  one  of  the  Windsor 
papers  of  the  l6th  of  August,  1818,  it  appears  that  a  sutement  w« 
m^e  of  the  Windsor  School  charity,  which  Mr.  Parry  himself  con> 
cedes,  was  "  a  complete  answer  to  the  account  Me  had  hastily  lA 
mined "  into  the  account  of  the  Berkshire  charities.  In  the  n«9t 
number  of  that  paper,  he  accordingly  publicly  acknowledged  his 
take ;  and  his  a^nowledgment  and  recantation  of  this  error,  which, 
had  it  been  a  single  one,  was  abundantly  gross  enough,  has  been 
leged4o  have  been  the  ground  of  Lord  l^dmouth’s  overlooking  a  re^ 
commendation,  of  which,  it  now  appears,  that  he  never  heard  untfl 
Mr.  Brougham  charged  him  with  neglecting  it.  But  had  be  even 
been  earlier  aware  of  it,  we  must  suppose  some  other  reason  for  ib 
rejection  than  that  which  the  author  of  ^  Letter  to  Sir  William  Scott; 
and  the  Quarterly  Reviewers,  have  gratuitously  assigned,  since  Mr. 
Pury  has  satisiactorily  shown,  that  the  stipendiary  commissionen 
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notice  of  their  appointment,  about  the  6th  of  July,  which  is 
gix  weeks  before  Ute  error  he  had  fallen  into  was  pointed  out, 
ipd  seven  previous  to  his  recantation  df  it.  But  whilst  we  thus 
(tiserfully  admit,  that  the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Parry's  name  from  the  list 
pf  commissioners,  is  not,  by  any  means,  to  be  referred  to  the  errors 
into  which  he  has  avowedly  tallen*  in  conducting  the  inquiry  which 
nw  said  so  eminently  to  ^ve  qualihed  him  for  that  office,  our  duty, 
lataer  than  oor  inclination,  compels  us  to  state  our  decided  convio 
lioo,  that  bis  having  suffered  very  erroneous  statements  to  be  laid 
^dore  the  public,  with  the  sanction  of  his  name,  would,  in  itself,  have 
been  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  not  being  appointed  to  a  trust,  trom 
(be  hasty  execution  of  whose  important  duties,  the  reputation  of  many 
individuals  might  materially  suffer.  He  candidly  admits,  that  there 
■e  several  errors  and  misUltements  in  his.book,  which  he  is  anxious 
to  correct,  but  we  cannot  help  saying  to  him.  as  a  warning  to  others 
fbo  may  be  pursuing  a  similar  course,  that  he  ought  to  have  been 
pore  caretul  in  preventing  any  necessity  for  correction. 

The  must  singular  part  of  the  adventure  with  which  Mr.  Parry’s 
Bsme  has,  most  injudiciously,  an'd  without  his  authority,  been  coii« 
asetcd  by  the  learned  and  honourable  chairman  of  the  education 
csaunittee,  renuins,  however,  to  be  noticed.  The  very  person  whom 
ttial  gentleman  selected,  as  of  all  others,  the  best  qualified  to  carry 
itta  execution  the  powers  of  his  bill ;  the  identical  commissioner  si* 
Midy  madf  to  his  hands,  has  been  one  of  the  foremost  to  publish  ob- 
jictiws  to  a  scheme,  which  he  considers  as  futile,  dilatory,  and  inef« 
tndous.  With  him  it  has  also  the  farther  demerit  of  having  post- 
pmed  a  plan  ot*  bis  own,  now  submitted  to  the  public  attention,  but 
eiiich  was  nearly  completed  when  he  was  induct  to  lay  it  aside,  in 
tte  hope  that  Mr.  Brougham's  projected  bill  would  do  greater  and 
bnter  things.  Of  that  plan,  it  is  easier  to  give  an  outline,  than,  in 
tbe  abort  limits  which  we  have  left  to  us,  to  pronounce  a  judgment 
qwn  its  merits.  The  great  object  of  Mr.  Parry’s  solicitude  is,  the 
■toblishment  of  county  or  district  depositaries  for  all  deeds  and 
dbcr  documents  relating  to  public  charities ;  and  tHe  compelling  an> 
■nl  returns  of  their  condition  and  administration  to  be  there  Imlged, 
br  the  inspection  of  every  one  who  may  think  proper  to  satisfy  him- 
•If  of  their  condition  and  the  actual  state  of  their  funds.  With  the 
iddition  of  the  investing  of'  all  such  funds,  originally  bequeathed  to 
(biritable  purposes,  as  cannot  now  be  appropriated  to  their  original 
dwtinatiun  from  the  want  of  trustees  to  claim  them,  in  the  registrar 
«  other  officer  of  his  county  depositaries,  he  persuades  himself  that 
n  effectual  check  would  be  interposed  to  most  of  the  abuses  of  chari- 
tdile  institutions  which  are  now  so  generally,  and  we  fear  but  too 
jsitly  complained  of.  We,  however,  are  not  quite  so  sanguine,  tor 
ve  have  no  theory  to  support :  yet,  though  we  can  see  some  fbrmid- 
ible  objections  to  it,  in  the  positive  directions  which  many  tesutors 
htve  given  for  the  preservation  of  the  deeds  of  their  foundations  in 
piRicular  places, — in  the  additional  trouble,  and  new  accountability 
thrown  upon  trustees,— and  in  other  circumstances  which  we  cannot 
Ixre  point  out,— we  are  still  of  opinion,  that  Mr.  Parry’s  propositiona 
ue  filter  entitled  to  the  serious  consideration  of  the  legislature,  than 
asy  which  we  recollect  to  have  met  with  upon  a  subject  confessedly 
•wrounded  by  many  difficulties. 
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‘  On  tho^e  parts  of  Mr.  Brougham’s  Letter  which  relate  to  the  differ-  ^ 

enttabuses  in  particular  charities,  examined  into  by  the  committee,  we  * 

shall  here  say  but  a  very  few  words,  as  the  majority  of  them  are  now  ! 

submitted  to  another  inquisitorial  tribunal,  possessing  means  of  pro.  ' 

nouncing  a  judgment  upon  their  existence  and  extent  which  we  can.  ^ 

not  lay  claim  to.  When  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  already  laid  ] 

before  parliament,  is  given,  as  we  have  no  doubt  but  it  will  be,  to  the 
public,  we  shall  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  various  cases  sd.  ! 

duced  by  Mr.  Brougham,  and  partially  and  conjecturaliy  answered  ' 

by  the  author  of  the  letter  to  Sir  William  Scott.  At  present  we  * 

have,  and  w'e  can  have,  but  one  side  of  the  question  before  at'  ' 

and  on  that  it  is  contrary  to  all  our  habits,  contrary  also  to  every  no.  ‘ 

tion  of  equity  and  justice  to  come  to  any  conclusion,  as  to  the  guilt  ! 

or  innocence  of  the  parties  accused  of  a  malversation  of  their  ^gt,  ' 

Ex  parte  statements  are  at  all  times  to  be  received  with  caution,  but  ^ 
when  they  come  before  us  bearing  the  semblance  of  an  authority  in  ' 
their  brow,  their  publication  fs  severely  to  be  deprecated.  In  diii  | 
view,  we  cannot  but  feel,  and  feeling,  we  fear  not  to  express,  a  d^  ' 

cide<l  conviction  of  the  impropriety  of  Mr.  Brougham’s  conduct,  in  ] 

having  given  to  the  world,  as  an  appendix  to  a  letter  written  in  ha  ' 

private  capacity,  the  minutes  of  evidence  taken  before  him  as  chan^  * 

man  of  the  education  committee,  appointed  by  the  House  of  Con.  ‘ 
mons.  That  such  conduct  was  unparliamentary,  Mr.  Brougfaasi,  * 

as  a  member  of  parliament,  need  not,  we  are  persuaded,  to  be  told,  ' 

since  he  must  know,  that,  by  this  very  publication,  he  has  cam*  I 

mitted  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  which  he  is  i  ' 

member,  and  has  thereby  subjected  himself  to  its  correctional  da.  ' 

cipline.  That  it  is  contrary  to  all  the  practices  of  our  courts,  he  ' 

ought  to  know  as  a  lawyer ;  since,  in  all  cases  of  any  importance,  is  * 

in  state  trials  and  the  like,  peremptory  orders  are  issued  by  die  * 
judges,  prohibiting  the  printing  of  any  part  of  a  trial  until  the  whole 
shall  have  been  conclude,  under  the  pains  and  penalties  incurred  bjr  * 

a  contempt  of  court.  He  has  said  much  in  his  place  in  parliament;  ! 

he  has,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  written  mu^  elsewhere,  on  the  ! 

doctrine  of  libel ;  and  though  we  have  never  had  occasion  to  admin  ' 

the  profundity  uf  his  research,  or  the  correctness  of  his  views  upos  ' 

that  subject,  we  cannot  suppose  him  so  ignorant  of  the  first  principhi  | 

of  a  profession,  to  whose  duties,  of  late  years,  he  has  but  slightly  it<  * 

tended,  as  not  to  be  aware,  that,  true  or  false,  he  has  voluntarily  taka  * 

upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  publishing  what,  may  perhaps  he  ' 

considered  libellous  on  the  reputation  of  many  individuals  as  respe^  j 

able  as  himself.  He  has  been  at  great  pains  to  convince  the  publk,  ^ 

that  in  what  he  has  done  he  had  no  political  purposes  to  answer ;  hot  f 

we  cannot  help  thinking  it  a  little  unfortunate,  that,  in  selecting  bit  ' 

cases  from  a  class  of  abuses  with  which  party  distinctions  cannot  ‘ 

mingle,  all  the  delinquents  accused  of  perverting  charitable  trusts  ts  * 

their  own'  aggrandizement,  should  be  in  the  number  of  his  politick  | 

opponents.  The  judgment  of  no  man  possessed  of  common  sense 
and  common  honesty  can,  we  should  think,  be  so  politically  warp^  * 
as  to  suppose  that  the  jargon  of  ministerial  profligacy,  and  whiggiA  ^ 
purity,  can  influence  the  conduct  of  the  trustees  of  charitable  founds*  ^ 
tions.  It  must,  therefore,  appear  right  marvellous  to  others,  as  well 
as  to  ourselves,  that  no  defaulters  on  his  own  side  of  the  House  shouU 
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lie  enr^stered  in  tbe  catalogue  of  abuses  which  he  has  presented  at 
the  bar  of  the  public.  Their  non-appearance  there,  prove,  however, 
iidther  their  innocence,  nor  tbe  guilt  of  their  opponents ;  but  the  spirit 
inwhich  their  friend  and  partizan  has  made  his  8election~a  spirit  which 
tre  can  neither  admire  nor  approve.  Mr.  Brougham  has  also  evinced 

K'cular  anxiety  to  clear  nimself  from  any  supposition  of  having 
ght  forward  one  of  the  heaviest  charges  which  his  Letter  and  its 
tjipendix  contains,  with  any  view  to  serve  his  own  election  purposes 
in  the  county  of  Westmoreland  ;  though  those  charges  directly  afiect 
dte  nobleman  whose  interest  he  was  started  to  oppose.  And  as  &ir 
H  his  denial  of  having  himself  made  a  handle  of  the  alleged  abuses 
nd  frauds  on  the  management  of  the  school  at  St.  Bees'  can  go,  we 
gt  convinced  that  this  assertion  is  true ;  for  we  are  persuaded  that  he 
ii  too  honourable  a  man  to  state  that  which  he  knows  to  be  false. 
He  is  too  well  versed,  however,  by  this  time,  in  electioneering  ma« 
noeuvres,  not  to  know  that  many  things  are  done  by  the  agents  of 
ffiwtirtates.  of  which  those  candklates  themselves  are  very  conveniently 
ignorant ;  and  this,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  we  affirm  to  have 
been  the  case  in  the  late  content  for  Westmoreland,  when,  it  is  well 
known,  that  every  possible  use  was  made  by  the  popular  party  of 
these  Vx  parte  accusations  of  their  opponents.  Into  the  truth  of  those 
aecosations  we  profess  not  to  inquire,  having  as  yet  but  one  side  of 
the  question  before  us  ;  we,  therefore,  dismiss  them  for  the  present, 
with  this  observation,  that  if  not  protected  from  their  inquisitorial 
powers  by  a  special  visitorial  authority,  which  we  are  by  no  means 
■dshed  that  they  will  be,  the  abuses  supposed  to  exist  in  this  charity 
will  ere  long  be  exposed  to  public  view,  by  ^e  parliamentary  com- 
■Hsioners,  and  then  no  one  will  more  severely  reprobate  their  exist- 
oce,  or  more  earnestly  urge  their  immediate  and  effectual  correction 
ihtn  we  shall  do. 

If,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  the  school  of  St.  Bees  is,  like  many 
others,  subjected,  by  the  will  of  its  founder,  to  a  special  and  exclusive 
natation,  upon  which  no  one  can  have  a  right  to  intrude,  let  it  not 
for  a  moment  be  supposed,  that  the  abuses  complained  of  are  remedi¬ 
less,  or  even  hard  to  be  remedied.  The  charge  against  Lord  Lons¬ 
dale  is,  that  of  having  appropriated  to  hiniself  a  very  valuable  proper¬ 
ty  belonging  to  the  schom,  by  means  of  a  lease  fraudulently  granted 
to  his  ancestors ;  and  were  hC  even  the  visitor  of  the  scho(d,  instead  of 
one  of  its  trustees,  this  is  a  matter  of  which  the  Court  of  Chanceiy  can. 
Old  will  take  due  and  effectual  cognizance,  on  a  bill  being  filed  by 
any  one  who  thinks  proper  to  become  a  relater  of  the  grievance. 
Nw  need  the  expence  of  such  a  litigation  deter  from  the  institution  of 
proceedings,  for  which  the  law  has  already  made  ample  provision, 
once  the  5Sd  Geo.  III.  c.  101,  an  act  brought  into  parliament,  at  the 
npress  suggestion  of  the  lamented  philanthropist,  and  enlightened 
Matesman,  to  whom  Mr.  Brougham’s  letter  is  addressed,  enables  any 
person  to  present  a  petition  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Master  of  the 
mUs,  or  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  complaining  of  any  abuse  of 
■  charitable  trust ;  which  petition  is  to  be  heard  in  a  summary  way  upon 
affidavits,  without  the  forms  of  pleading  in  equity,  whilst  all  the  proceed¬ 
ings  upon  it  are,  by  the  act,  exempted  from  the  stamp-duties.  Wliilst 
the  utmost  expence  of  such  proceedings  would  be  L.50 ;  whilst  ample 
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before  the  public,  we  will  not  say  ex  uno  dvce  otimes.  Witn  an  «. 
ception,  to  which  we  shall  shortly  allude^  the  only  one  which  hat  di. 
cited  a  distinct  reply,  exhibits,  however,  the  fearful  mischief  of  the 
course  which  the  learned  chairman  has  adopted,  in  so  strong  a  light, ^ 
we  think  it  our  duty  very  briefly  to  refer  to  it.  In  inducing  Arcnbiihop 
Whitgift’s  hospital  at  Croydon,  as  one  proof  of  the  evil  of  excluding 
charities  subjected  by  their  founder  to  special  visitation,  as  this  it  ta  . 
that  of  his  successors  in  the  see  of  Canterbury^  from  the  operation  of 
the  bill,  Mr.  Brougham  states,  that  die  evidence  plainly  shews  tint  j 
all  is  not  right  there.  ^  ' 

“  The  estates,”  he  continues,  “  are  valued  by  the  surveyor  of  the  house  itidf  a 
1.2673  a-year;  yet  they  are  let  for  L.it6<);  and  down  to  IfilS,  they  fetched  no  bnu. 
than  1.336.  A  free-school,  too,  u  specially  appointed  to  be  kept  for  all  thj|phA 
Sants  of  Croydon ;  but  none  has,  within  the  memory  of  man.  been  taught,  altha^ii 
master  receives  his  enaokunents,  teaching  another  school  for  his  own  profit ;  saifi. 
though  the  inhabitants  have  establisiied  a  seminary  upon  the  new  plan,  to  give  dew 
don,  at  their  own  expence,  to  the  poor  of  the  place,  in  the  very  school-room 
Archbishop  Whitgift  devised  for  their  gratuitous  instruction.”  Pp.  IH,  19.' 

The  author  of  the  Letter  to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  then  proceeds  to  » 
press  his  belief,  that  these  abuses  were  unknown  to  the  distinguidud 
prelate,  who  is  the  visitor  of  the  hospital ;  and  here,  as  far  as  his  kk 
ter  is  concerned,  he  quits  the  subje^  The  appendix  to  that  leUa, 
which  contains  the  evidence  taken  before  the  committee  of  the  Howi 
of  Commons,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  tlie  accusations  he  prefers,  contuM^ 
however,  a  charge  of  die  warden  of  the  college,  put  in  by  one  of  tki 
complaining  witnesses,  being  objectionable  to  the  archbishop  and  claw 
gy ;  and  a  specifle  accusation  against  Dr.  Ireland,  the  Dean  oi  Ws^ 
minster,  and  formerly  Vicar  of  Croydon,  of  refusing  to  give  up  flu 
oflSce  of  trustee  to  one  of  the  persons  belonging  to  the  hospital. 

The  publication  of  evidence  thus  reflecting  ^pon  bis  clunacter  aid 
conduct,  by  an  individual  clothed  with  so  specious  a  semblance  4 
authority,  has  drawn  from  Dr.  Ireland  a  short  letter  to  Mr.  Brougiua^ 
remarkable  for  the  calm  dignity  of  conscious  innoc«ice,  a  clsa 
refutation  of  unfounded  calumny,  and  the  strong  yet  restrained  fed* 
ing  of  indignation  at  having  been  so  publicly  exposed  to  its  envca> 
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and  ke  *t  ine,  wliiltt  o^en  bnn  ia  the  flame*  kindled  joor  erad  i|>ort.'* 
(p.  4.  *•) 

After  this  animated  appeal  to  the  feehnt^  of  his  accuser,  whidi, 

.  _ 1 _ 1 _ .  1  V  •.!  .  _  _  _ 


ocidpation  from  the  charges  insinuated,  rather  than  preferred  against 
Um.  He  admits/'that  for  perhaps  half  a  century  there  have  been  no 
teltoiRrs  in  the  grammar  school  founded  by  the  Archbishtm ;  but  the 
want  of  a  taste  in  the  inhabitants  of  Creadon  for  classical  learnings 
and  their  disinclination  to  suffer  their  children  to  receive  it  at  a  free 
achool,  are  faults  not  to  be  imputed,  we  should  think,  in  comnHHt 
candour,  to  the  vicar,  who  is  out  its  provisional  visitmr  during  the 
vacancy  of  the  metropolitan  see.  From  the  uselessness  of  the  build- 
iiw  fur  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  originally  destined,  he  acknow- 


•  Mfc  Justice)  Park,  Mr.  Sergeant  (now  Mr.  Justice)  Besl^ 

indVr.  Sergeant  Taddy,  were  accordingly  consulted  to  ascertain 
whtther  this  could  legally  be  done,  “  if  care  were  taken,  at  the  same 
“  tiaie,  to  provide  another  room  for  the  founder’s  scholars,  should 
<■  any  offer  themselves and  these  able  lawyers  agreeing  in  opinioai 
that  the  projected  alteration  was  not  only  le^,  but  meritorious,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  cheerfully  gave  his  consent  to  it,  and  it 
was  immediately  carried  into  execution.  "  This,**  says  Dr.  Ireland, 

"  n  the  real  state  of  the  offence  which  the  witness  has  coupled  widt 
*ny  name,  and  magnified  into  the  Archbidiop’s  refusal  to  revive 

*  the  original  school  ”  p.  81.  The  funds  of  the  school  are  in  the 
■eanwhile  subscribed,  and  sacredly  reserved  for  the  education  of 
aUldren  in  the  new  room  adjoining  to  the  original  grammar  school, 
bailt  entirely  from  the  fund  collect^  for  the  national  schools,  which 
IK  wholly  supported  by  voluntary  cootributions.  None  such,  how- 
iver,  present  tliemselves ;  “  because,"  says  one  of  the  witnesses  ex- 
mined  before  the  House  of  Commons,  whose  evidence,  is  printed  in 
Mr.  Bruugliam's  appendix,  "  the  inhabitants  do  not  know  the  privi- 
**1^  they  have  to  send  scholars.”  But  we  hear  what  their  late' 
vicar  says  in  answer  to  this  charge.  **  It  is  their  own  fault,”  he  tells 
M,  "  it  lias  been  repeatedly  announced.  Now  it  was  dene  through 
"  my  own  Advice ;  and  notices  were  stuck  on  the  church-door,  and 
“  in  all  the  public  places  of  the  parish.”  p.  Q.  fnstead,  therefore, 
of  censure,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  author  of  this  plain  unvar¬ 
nished  tale  is  entitled  to  thanks  for  his  conduct  in  this  business. 

With  the  revenues  of  the  hi^ital,  he  most  distinctly  and  unequi¬ 
vocally  denies  having  ever,  either  officially  or  otherwise,  had  any 
eoncern.  Never,  indeed,  but  once  was  he  at  all  acquainted  with 
ffiem ;  and  that  in  consequence  of  his  having  been  appointed  by  the 
Archbishop,  as  visitor  of  the  charity,  to,  ascertain,  in  conjunction 
with  the  late  Dr.  Bryce,  the  balance  of  accounts  between  the  school¬ 
master  and  the  hospital.  The  whole  of  those  funds  are  exclusively, 
ond  we  will  add,  most  unhappily,  left  in  the  hands  of  the  memben 
of  the  hospital  themselves,  tne  warden  being  chosen  by  them,  out  of 
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their  own  body.  They  therefore  have  done,  and  st^l  do,  wbrtcrer 
they  choose  with  the  estate,  granting  what  leases,  cutting  what  tiin- 
ber,  affixing  the  seal  of  the  hospital  to  what  instruments,  and  appro, 
priating  the  revenue  in  what  manner  they  please,  withouUibere  be. 
'ing  any  one  who  has  authority  to  controul  their  proct^ngs,  % 
the  preservation  of  the  rights  a^  interests  of  their  successors.  The  | 
committing  of  such  powers  to  men  who  are  generally  extnmdy 
ignorant,  is,  we  apprehend,  a  stretch  of  conhdenefe  for  whidi  iu>  one 
could  be  so  besotted  a  supporter  of  the  pecple’s  rights  as  seriouiiy  to 
contend.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  therefore,  as  the  person 
specially  appointed  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  this  charity,  inter,  i 
posed  his  visitorial  authority,  to  put  a  stop  to  these  improper  pro. 
ceedihgs ;  but  he  was  told  by  the  recipients  of  the  founder’s  bounty,  i 
instructed  no  doubt  by  others  behind  the  scenes,  that  he  had  nothing  g 
to  do  in  the  business,  his  authority  extending  but  to  the  composing  V 
the  quarrels  which  might  arise  amongst  them,  whilst  they  wsre  d 
to  be,  and  would  be  left  to  manage  their  own  property  in  their  osm  i 
manner.  Under  these  circumstances,  recourse  was  had  to  the  opin- 
icHi  of  the  first  counsel  at  the  Chancery  bar ;  and  the  late  Sir  Samnel 
Romilly  expressly  declared,  that,  in  his  view  of  the  case,  the^nh- 
bishop  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  funds,  whose  gener9^ 
nagement  is  in  the  hospital.  Yet  the  Archbishop  is  blamed  fcr 
not  interfering  with  these  ftmds,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  esiy 
counsel,  who  nad  deliberately  advised  him  that  such  interference  um 
not  within  his  Grace’s  authority.  This  circumstance  was  privalify 
communicated,  it  would  seem,  to  Mr.  Brougham ;  but  he  has  msit 
inconsistently  suffered  the  chi^e  to  appear,  unaltered,  in  the  «m- 
cessive  editions  of  his  pamphlet,  allying,  as  his  reason  for  doing  so, 
that  it  was  originally  submitted  to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  who  suured 
the  passage  conqilained  of  to  remain — no  doubt  forgetting,  when  be 
did  so,  he  had  given  his  opinion.  Dr.  Ireland  admits  that  he  is  a 
trustee  for  one  the  estates  of  the  ho^rital ;  and  he  farther  tells  us,  et 

Satia,  that  a  fund  of  money  belonging  to  it,  in  the  funds,  stands  in 
8  name,  and  that  of  others,  though,  in  neither  case,  has  be  had  mf 
thing  whatever  to  do  with  the  receipt  or  administration  of  the  rtMi 
and  profits,  which  are  all  received  by  the  monabers  or  officers  of  the 
hospital.  He  acknowledges,  too,  that  he  did  refuse  to  give  up  ha 
trusteeship  of  the  money,  when  specially  requested  to  do  so  by  certaii 
persons  newly  connected  with  the  hospital,  who  expressed  a  wish  la 
be  appointed  in  his  stead,  though  placed  in  a  situation  which  creatad 
large  occasional  debts  to  them  on  the  part  of  the  hospital.  Had  be 
done  otherwise,  he  would  certainly  have  shamefully  betrayed  the  treat 
and  confidence  reposed  in  him,  wnich  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  is,  as 
he  says,  ready  to  resign  at  proper  times  and  to  proper  persons.” 

'To  another  accusation  contain^  in  this  Letter,  aiKl  its  appendix,— 
that  the  governors  .of  a  certain  almshou.se  had  usurped  its  govern, 
nfcnt,  which  was  originally,  and  most  improperly,  vested  in  the  poor 
pensioners  themselves,  the  Dean  gives  a  complete  and  satisfactory  an* 
gwer,  by  shewing  that  this  alteration  was  authorised  and  directed 
by  Archbishem  Parker,  as  the  Queen’s  commissioner,  who,  in  coo* 
sequence  of  the  poor  members  having  stolen  or  sold  all  the  moveable 
property  of  the  house,  and  of  their  general  management  being  alto, 
getner  corrupt,  establi^ed  a  respectable  board,  for  the  future  security 
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of  the  intereets  of  the  chari^.  .The  next  charge  advanced,  was,  diat 
the  governors  were  corrupt,  and  had  appropriated  lands,  houses,  and 
nameless  valuable  bequests,  to  their  own  use.  To  examine  into  the 
truth  oiKhis  matt^,  the  Mercers’  Company,  by  one  of  whose  mem- 
fhers  die  alms-houses  had  been  founded,  interposed  their  visitorial 


MR  Brougham  in  his  letter  says,  "  There  are  two  estates  belonging 
to  the  poor  of  Croydon,  which  ought  to  bring  between  L.1000  ana 
L1500  a-year,  and  yet  are  worth  nothing,  from  being  let  on  90 
years*  leases.”  His  witnesses,  however,  had  affirmed  wat  this  said 
wathing  amounted  to  143  pounds  a-jear ;  and  it  turns  out  in  truth,  as 
appears  by  a  letter  iirom  the  solicitor'  to  the  trustees,  that  of  the 
twenty>six  acres  of  nound  in  question,  scarcely  more  than  an  acre 
and  a  half  is  let  for  mnety  years,  and  that  on  a  building  lease,  which 
will  produce  a  mostWaluable  revenue  to  the  charity.  The  remainder 
is  let  on  ctanmon  farming  leases,  for  twenty-one  years,  at  a  large 
rent  for  land  which  is  not  advantageously  situated  for  building 

ffch  is  the  triumphant  refutation  given  of  the  only  charge  which 
it  has  yet  been  thought  necessary  to  refute,  if  we  except  the  com¬ 
plete  answer  which  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Lipscombe  Clarke,  and 
Vfr.  Lisle  Bowles,  to  the  notable  discovery  of  Mr.  Brougham,  that 
the  "  pattptiKs  et  indigenta  scholared'  of  the  Winchester  statutes, 
aieao  the  children  of  the  indigent  and  poor.  These  pamphlets  we 
Bust,  however,  take  another  opportuifflty  of  noticing,  satisfying  our¬ 
selves  for  the  present  with  observing,  that  the  instance  of  the  false 
accusations  exposed  in  Dr.  Ireland’s  letter,  is  abundantly  sufficient 
to  shew  the  danger  of  the  course  which  the  chairman  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  committee  we  trust,  thoughtlessly  and  unwittingly,  rather 
than  deliberately  and  advisedly  pursued. 

We  close  this  article  with  expressing  a  hope,  that  it  may  be  the 
Beans  of  exciting  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  subject,  involving 
in  it  considerations  of  the  first  importance  to  some  of  t^  fundamental 
principles  of  the  constitution,  which  are  in  danger  of  being  violated 
by  measures,  that,  at  the  first  view,  seem  calculated  to  awaken  in 
their  favour  every  feeling  of  humanity,  and  to  rouse  to  their  support 
the  best  energies  of  the  mind.  Reflection,  however,  will  shew  us 
that  this  is  not  the  case ;  and  we  feel  confidently  persuaded,  that 
those  who  will  read  the  pamphlets  which  have  been  written  on  both 
sides  of  the  question  here  discussed,  as  we  would  recommend  them 
to  do  all  which  we  have  noticed,  and  afterwards  attentively  consider 
the  arguments  we  have  advanced  to  assist  them  in  forming  their 
judgment  upon  them,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  deciding  which  side 
ihey  shall  espouse  when  the  matter  comes  again  to  be  agitated. 

Abt.  IX, 
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A»t.  IX. — The  Vampt/rey  a'  Tide.  .  London.  8to.  Sher. 

wood  &  Co.  Pp.  84. 

^Feis  audacious  catchpenny  was  announced  by  all  th^vtmoui, 
artifices  of  puffing,  as  the  {xxMluction  of  Lord  Byron.  It  fint 
made  its  appearance  as  such  in  a  periodical  work.  Some  qualms 
<rf  terror,  nowever,  seem  to  have  shaken  the  parties ;  as  k  h 
vndersto^,  that  the  leaf  which  contmned  the  original  introAic- 
tion  to  the  article  was  cancelled :  and  this  we  should  think  \erj 
probable,  from  the  circumstances  of  all  the  numbers  of  the  work 
now  alluded  to,  which  we  have  seen,  having  a  loose  leafy  ai)d 
the  publication  itself,  in  the  separate  state,  not  having  lus  Lord, 
ship's  name ! 

Had  the  publicaUon  possessed  any  merft,  we  should  hart 
supposed  that  it  was  a  mnister  and  malignant  stratagem  of  some 
enemy  of  Lord  Byron,  to  degrade  his  genius,  and  to  place  on 
record  the  slanders  which  have  been  m^iciously  attached  to  fak 
name  and  eccentricities ;  but  it  is  so  evidently  a  stupid  effidj^  of 
illiterate  presumption,  that  it  could  not  proceed  from  any  suck 
mackiavelli.  It  consists  of  three  parts :  **  Extract  of  a  Letter 
from  Geneva ;  the  Vampyrey  a  Uue ;  andy  an  account  of  Lori 
Byron's  residence  in  the  island  if  Mitylene.  We  believe  they 
have  all  been  evacuated  from  the  same  vulgar  pen.  The  d». 
scription  of  the  residence  impeared  some  months  ago  in  the  news, 
papers,  and  it  is  really  a  diverting  performance,  for  it  represents 
Lord  Byron  as  dancing  at  country  weddings,  and  distrihufian 
Greek  Testaments  among  the  poor  children  !  Two  things,  bom 
naturally  and  morally  improbable. 

The  extract  of  the  letter  from  Geneva  is  given  by  way  of 
preface,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  reader  to  believe,  that 
the  filthy  tale  which  follows,  was  written  by  his  Lordship.  We 
shall  quote  the  passage  in  which  the  insinuation  is  made. 

It  wu  afterwaru  propoaed,  in  the  couiae  ct  oonversation,  that  each  of  the  cob* 
pany  preeent  thould  wnte  a  tale  depending  upon  aome  sumenatural  agency,  wbkfa  w« 
undertaken  by  Lord  Byron,  the  phytidan,  and  Miaa  M.  W.  Godwin.  My  fricat, 
the  lady  above  referred  to,  had  in  her  poeseaaion  the  outline  of  each  of  theae  storiea ;  I 
obtain^  them  aa  a  favour,  and  herewith  forward  them  to  you,  aa  I  was  assured  jroa 
would  fbel  as  mudi  curiosity  as  myself,  to  peruse  the  eluudu*  of  so  great  a  genios,  sat 
those  immediately  under  his  iufloenoe.*’ 

There  is  not  a  word  here  about  the  VampyrCy  nor  in  any  other 
part  of  the  work  is  it  ascribed  to  Lord  Byron,  although  it  was 
puffed  in  every  possible  mode  and  manner  as  his  composition. 

The  tale  is  introduced  with  some  account  of  tlie  superstition 
regarding  Vampyres,  and  by  way,  we  suppose,  of  leading  on  the 
re^er  to  think  that  this  “  ugly  story  ”  is  Lord  Byron's,  we  have 
a  long  quotation  from  his  Liordship's  poem  of  the  Giaour,  in 
which  he  describes  a  vampyre  with  that  peculiar  force  and  vivid- 
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ness  which  throw  ail  his  imitators  at  such  an  immeasurable  dis. 
tance  behind.  Did  the  wretched  bungler,  who  has  foisted  hia 
own  mass  of  putrid  sentiments  on  the  public,  not  perenre,  that 
bj  brining  it  into  immediate  comparison  with  the  living  and 
Wowing  images  of  genius,  he  furnished  the  most  effectual  expo, 
fare  of  the  imposition,  which  the  admirers  of  Lord  Byron’s  works 
could  desire  ^  But  now  for  the  tale.  The  opening  furnishes  a 
good  speomen  of  the  elegance  with  which  it  is  written. 

Mix  happened  that,  in  the  mite  of  the  diiaipatiaiu  attendant  upon  aLondem  winte, 
tee  appoied,  at  the  rarious  parties  of  the  leaden  of  the  Urn,  a  nobleman,  more  K* 
■likable  for  hia  singularities  than  his  rank.  He  gazed  upon  the  mirth  around  him, 

M  if  he  would  participate  therein.  Apparently,  l%fat  laughter  of  the  fair  only  at- 
taicted  his  attention,  that  he  might  by  a  look  qneU  it,  and  throw  fear  into  thoae  hearts 
when  thoughtlessness  reigned.  Those  who  felt  this  sensation  of  awe,  could  not  ez. 
plain  whence  it  arose.  &me  attributed  it  to  the  dead  grey  eye,  wbidi,  fizii^  upon 
the  d^eete  £see,  did  not  aem  to  penetrate,  and,  at  one  glMce,  to  pierce  dirou^  to 
the  mward  workings  of  the  heart  t  but  fell  upon  the  cheek  with  a  leaden  ray,  that 
weighed  iqMm  the  skin  it  could  not  pass.” 

A  dead  eye  striking  on  a  cheek  is  certainly  a  new  idea,  but 
the  metallic  addition  is  decidedly  in  the  Bathos.  Were  Lord 
B^n  able  to  pen  such  monstrous  rodomontade,”  what  must 
be  thought  of  those  who  have  applauded  him  as  the  greatest 
poetical  genius  of  the  age  ? 

Not  only,  however,  in  the  style,  but  in  the  incidents,  is  the 
fraud  manifest.  It  is  well  known  that  Lord  Byron  spent  a  long 
time,  at  different  periods,  in  Athens.  None  knows  the  environs  of 
that  famous  city  better  than  his  Lordship.  But  the  author  of 
the  Vampyre  has  evidently  never  been  th^ ;  m*,  if  he  has  been 
St  the  town,  he  is  ignorant  of  the  country  around  it,-^or  he 
speaks  of  forests  and  other  generalities  of  scenery  which  have  no 
existence  in  its  neighbourhood.  Is  it  at  all  likely,  that  Lord 
Byron,  who  is  so  prone  to  give  local  descriptions,  in  which  he 
excels,  would  have  committ^  such  a  blunder  as  this  ?  On  the 
contrary,  is  it  not  probable  that  his  Lordship,  in  laying  a 
scene  under  the  sliade  of  trees  in  the  environs  of  Athens,  would 
have  spoken  of  the  cele’orated  and  immortal  olive  groves  ?  and 
that  at  least  some  local  feature  would  have  been  noticed  in  inci- 
dents  which  are  supposed  to  have  happened  in  Greece  ?  The 
following  passage  is  the  most  correct  in  point  of  langua^  in  the 
book.  Let  our  readers  judge  for  themselves  if  such  trash  could 
have' escaped  from  the  poetical  pencil  of  the  author  of  the  Bride 
of  Abydos. 

**  Having  left  Rome,  Aubrey  directed  his  steps  towards  Greece,  and  craaung  the 
Peninsula,  soon  found  himsdf  at  Athens.**  **  He  then  fixed  his  residence  in 
the  house  of  a  Greek ;  and  soon  occupied  hknsdf  in  tracing  the  fiided  records  of 
ancient  glory  upon  monuments  that,  apparently  ashamed  of  chronicling  the  deeds  of 
freeman  only  b^ore  slaves,  had  hidden  themselves  beneath  the  sheltering  sifil  or  many* 
eoloured  hchen.  Under  the  tame  roof  as  himself,  exieted  a  being,  so  beautiftil  a^ 
ddicate,  that  she  might  have  formed  the  model  for  a  painter,  wishing  to  pourtiay  en 
canvass  the  promised  hopes  of  the  faithful  in  Mahomet's  paradise,  save  that  her  cyea 
spoke  too  much  mind  for  any  one  to  think  she  could  bdong  *10  those  who  had  no 
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Muls.  At  the  denced  upon  the  plain,  or  tripped  along  the  mountain's  ade,  ««  would 
hare  thought  the  gazelle  a  poor  t^  of  her  beauties ;  for  who  would  have  excliu){:cd 
her  eye,  apparentlj  the  eye  of  animated  nature,  for  that  sleepy  luxurious  %>ok  of  the 
aaimal  suit^  but  to  the  taste  of  an  epicure.”  Pp.  39,  40. 

But  why  should  we  waste  time  in  animadverUng  oa  a  per¬ 
formance  which,  but  for  its  slanderous  gossipping,  and  thetivks 
used  to  attach  it  to  a  disUngui^ed  name,  we  should  not  have 
noticed.  As  a  literary  essay,  it  is  void  of  all  merit  as  to  style, 
and  the  subject  and  incidents  are  quite  odious.  The  fostevbg 
onbraces  **  the  dead  and  alive  ”  monster  that  it  describes, 
could  not  be  more  disgusting.  Let  us  have  done  with  it 
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most  striking  peculiaritiea  By  an  Englishman.  3a  fid.  bda 

Facts  illustrative  of  the  Treatment  of  NiqMileon  Bonaparte  in  St  Helena,  wkk 
three  vieora  98. 

Historic  Doubts  relative  to  Napoleon  Borutparte.  8vo.  2a 
Emmeline,  an  unfinished  tale ;  with  some  other  piecea  By  the  late  Mrs  Bruntso, 
author  of  “  Self  Controul,”  and  **  Discipline.”  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Memoir  sf 
her  life ;  including  some  extracts  of  her  correspondence. 

NOVEI..8. 

I»ndon,  or  a  Month  at  Stevens's ;  a  satirical  novel ;  with  numerous  aneodotss  sf 
distinguished  characters.  By  a  late  Resident  3  vda  12mo.  It  la 
Albany ;  a  novel.  3  vols.  12mo.  16a  fid. 

Les  Parvenus,  ou  les  Aventures  de  Julien  Delamoura  Eoite  par  Lai- Mima 
Par  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Genlia  3  tom.  12mo.  18s. 

Oakwood  Hall.  By  Catherine  Hutton.  3  vola  12mo.  16a  fid. 

Zeal  and  Experience ;  a  tala  2  vols  12mo.  10a  fid.  bds. 

Old  Tapestry ;  a  tale  of  real  life.  2  v(da  12mo.  12a  bda 

The  Esquimaux,  or  Fidelity ;  a  Tale.  By  Emily  Clark,  author  (£  the  **  fianki 
of  the  Douro,”  Ac.  3  vola  1 2mo.  16a  6d.  bda 

The  Priory  of  Berkinhead  ;  a  tale  of  the  14th  century.  By  Thomas  Whitby, 
12mo.  5s  fid.  , 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Areopogitica ;  a  Speech  to  the  Parliament  of  England  for  the  liberty  of  Unlioenal 
Printing;  by  John  Milton :  With  Remarks  and  Notes,  by  T.  H.  White.  8vo.  14a 
A  Commentary  on  the  Treaties  entered  into  between  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  fbr  the 
purpose  of  preventing  their  subjects  from  engaging  in  any  illicit  traffic  in  Slavea  By 
Dr  S.  Thorpe.  8vo.  3a 

Facts  and  Observations  respecting  Canada  and  the  United  States  of  America ;  sf. 
fording  a  comparative  view  of  the  inducements  to  emigration  presented  in  those  cooia 
tries.  By  C.  F.  Grece,  Member  of  the  Montreal  and  Quebec  Agricultural  Sodetica 
8vo. 

SCIENCE. 

Ijcctures  on  Physiology,  Zoology,  and  the  Natural  History  of  man,  delivered  at  tbs 
Royal  College.  By  AV.  I.aurence,  F.  R.  S.  8vo.  218 
The  Thorough  Bass  Primer;  containing  explanations  and  examples  of  the  rudimaii 
of  harmony,  with  fifty  exercises.  By  J.  F.  Burrowa 

Elements  of  Medical  I..ogic.  By  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  Bart. 

The  Mineralogical  Nomenclature,  alphabetically  arranged,  with  synoptic  tables,  Ac 
By  T.  Allan.  Hvo.  12s. 

An  Essay  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Excreting  Parts  of  the  Ladiryinal  Grgana  By 
W.  Mackenzie.  8va  4e  fid. 

Observations  on  Contagion,  as  it  relates  to  the  Plague  and  other  Epidemic  Diseases, 
and  refers  to  the  regulations  of  Quarantine.  By  a  Physician.  8vo.  28  fid.  s' 

Aphorisms,  illustrating  natural  and  difficult  cases  of  labour,  uterine,  hemorrhage, 
and  puerperal  peritonitis,  adapted  to  the  use  of  Students.  By  Andrew  Blake,  M.  Ih 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  8vo.  Ss  fid. 

Cursory  Remarks  on  Le^slative  Regulations  of  the  Insane,  and  its  probable  influence 
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OB  fM'  moral  coaditni.  With  Ob«nratkms  oo  lome  defects  in  theptC' 

Mat  fjrttem.  Bj  G.  M.  Burrows,  M.  D.  F.  R.  8.  fee. 

An  Embj  on  the  Diagnosis  between  erysipelas,  phlegmon,  and  erythema ;  with  an 
Appendix  toudiing  the  probable  nature  of  puerperal  fever.  By  Geoige  Hume,  Wea- 
“h  H.  D.  8vo> 

THEOLORY. 

A  Comte  of  Lectures  on  subjects  connected  with  the«orruptioa,  revival,  and  future 
Maence  of  genuine  Christianity.  By  J.  W.  8vo.  9s 
The  Beloved  Disri{de ;  a  Snies  of  Discourses  on  the  life,  dutracter,  and  writings  of 
the  Apostle  John.  By  Alfred  Bishop.  St 
Sermons.  By  Edward  Maltby,  D.  D.  8vo.  Ks 

Lyra  Davidis ;  or  a  new  translation  and  exposition  of  the  Psalms ;  grounded  on  the 
Hiaciples  adopted  in  the  posthumous  work  of  the  late  Bishop  Horsley.  By  the  Uev. 
John  Fry,  B.  A.  Rector  of  Desford  in  Leicestershire,  &c.  Ac.  Svo.  IBs 
Dr.  Mant’s  Edition  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  With  notes.  Medium  4to. 
4a  Royal  4to.  88 

Discourses  on  some  of  the  most  important  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity.  By 
P.  Smith.  Svo.  lOs  6d. 

A  New  Edition  of  the  Septuagint,  with  the  Apocrypha,  in  one  volume.  I'he  text 
ii  taken  from  the  Oxford  edition  of  Bos  and  Holmes.  Same  size  as  the  Greek  Testa* 
awat.  By  the  Rev.  £.  Valpy,  B.  D.  Svo.  Price  1/  8s  boards.  Also  in  3  vols. 
8va  21 1 28  6d  boarda  Large  paper,  44 

Two  Dissertations :  The  First,  an  Inquiry  into  the  kind  of  Evidence  on  which 
Hen  believe  in  the  Christian  Revelation,  and  how  far  Divine  Wisdom  appears  in 
Monecting  Salvation  with  the  Belief  of  a  Testimony.  Tlie  Secotrd,  on  the  piindpal 
4wign  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  the  relation  it  bore  to  the  Covenant  made  with 
Abraham.  By  William  Innes,  Minister  of  the  GospeL  12mo.  Ss. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

A  Voyage  of  Discovery  made  under  the  orders  of  the  Admiralty,  in  his  Majesty's 
diips  Isabella  and  Alexartder,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  Baffin's  Bay,  and  inquiring 
isto  the  probability  of  a  North  West  Passage.  Bjr  John  Ross,  R.  S.  Captain,  Royal 
Navy.  4to.  With  S2  coloured  plates,  maps,  charts,  Ac.  SI  13s  6d 
Tlie  Mission  from  Cape  Coast  Castle  to  the  Kingdom  of  Ashantee,  in  Africa.  By 
T.E.  Bowdich,  Esq.  with  16  plates,  maps,  wood  cuts,  and  music.  4to.  SI  3s 
Journey  from  Moscow  to  Coiutantinople,  in  the  years  1817, 1818  ;  with  a  continua- 
lioD  of  the  route  to  Jerusalem,  the  Dead  Sea,  Petra,  Damascus,  Balbcc,  Palmyra,  Ac. 
ke.  By  William  Macmichael,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  one  of  Dr.  RaddifTs  Travelling  Fel* 
Itvs  from  the  University  of  Oxford,  with  6  plates.  4to.  1/ 11s  6d. 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  Personal  Narrative  of  M.  De  Humboldt's  Travels  to  the 
Equinoctial  regions  of  the  New  Continent,  during  the  years  1799 — 1804.  Translated 
^  Helen  Maria  Williams.  Svo.  18s.  boards. 

A  Tour  throu^  Sicily  in  the  year  1815.  By  George  Russel.  •  With  a  nutp  and 
phtes,  Svo.  21s. 

An  account  of  the  Arctic  Regions,  including  the  natural  history  of  Spitzbergen  and 
the  adjacent  islands.  By  W.  Scoresby.  2  vols.  8vo. 

FOREIGN  LITERATURE,  LATELY  IMPORTED. 

Almanach  du  Commerce  de  Paris,  des  departemens  de  la  France,  et  les  prindpales 
riDes  du  monde,  pour  1819.  Large  Svo.  14 
Correspondance  in^te  offidelle  et  confidentielle  de  Napoleon  Bonaparte  avec  les  oours 
ftiangeres,  les  princes,  les  ministres,  et  les  generaux  Franqais  et  etrangers  en  Italie,  en 
Allemagne,  eten  Egypte.  Tom.  1.  8vo.  lOs. 

Biograph  ie  des  Hommes  Viv&nts.  Tom.  4.  et  5.  *  Svo.  114s.  *  '* 

La^en,  choix  de  tableaux  et  statues  des  plus  celibres  musees  et  cabinets  Strangers. 

I  Ouvrage  destine  a  servir  de  suite  etde  complement  aux  Annalesdu  Musde  de  France. 

t  ^om.  1.  liv.  I.  8va  With  36  plates.  1 5s. 

F  Cbrrespondance  de  Napoleon  avec  Carnot  pendant  les  cent  jours.  8vu  3s  6d. 

'  Comte  Chaptd,  de  I’lndustrie  Fran^aise.  2  vols.  8va  14 

'Ginguene,  Histoire  Litteraire  d'  Itahe.  Tom.  7, 8,  and  9.  (et  dernier.)  8vo.  11 14*. 
Lemaire,  Contes  Moraux  pour  la  Jeuiiesse.  2  vols.  12mo.  Fig.  12s. 

Legur,  Galerie  Moral  et  Politique.  Tom.  2.  8v&  10s.  ‘  . 

Almanach  Royal,  pour  1819.  8vo.  20s. 
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Works  Preparing  Jbr  Puhlication.'  ' 

LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INFORMATION 

or 

Works  in  the  Prat,  or  preparing  for  Publical'-m 

Dr.  Spurzheini  win  ipecdily  publith,  a  Tmtue  on  the  Education  of  Vontfa,  found, 
ed  on  the  diecriminadon  of  individual  character  by  ihe  form  of  the  head. 

In  the  prcM,  Lettcn  of  th^light  Hon.  J.  Philpot  Curran  to  H.  Weiton. 

The  above,  which  are  few  in  number,  were  written  on  Mr.  Curraa’a  firat  com. 
ing  to  London  in  1773,  at  which  time  he  waa  only  24  yeara  of  age.  Mr. 
Weaton  waa  a  coUege  friend  of  Mr.  (Curran. 

-  Thoughta  on  Baptiam,  as  an  ordinance  of  Proselytism,  including  obaerrationa  on  the 
controveray  respect^  terms  of  communion. 

A  lliM  volume  of  Sermons  for  the  use  of  families.  By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bntdier  of 
Sidmouth. 

A  Volume  of  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Maturin,  Curate  of  St.  Peter's,  DnUin,  Svo, 

A  new  periodical  work  is  announced,  written  in  ancient  or  modem  Greek  only,  and 
by  natives  of  Greece  ;  the  principal  object  of  which  is,  to  make  the  friends  of  tbs 
Greeks  acquainted  with  the  present  state  of  knowledge  amongst  them,  and  with  their 
endeavours  for  their  regeneration.  '  > 

A  Voyage  up  the  Persian  Gulph,  and  a  Journey  overJand  from  India  to  Engbnd, 
in  1817,  containing  an  account  of  Arabia  Felix,  Arabia  Deserta,  Persia,  Mesopota. 
mia,  dtc.  By  William  Heude,  Esq. 

Notes,  Statisical,  Moral,  and  Political,  (m  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  and  its 
dependent  settlements  on  Van  Diemen’s  land. 

A  collection  of  Letters,  relative,  principally^  to  public  events,  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  from  the  original  papers  in  the  archives  of  the  Bawdon 
mily  in  Ireland. 

llie  Iron  Mask,  a  poem.  By  the  author  of  “  The  Recluse  of  the  PyTences,”  fte. 

Sir  AVilliam  Gell’s  Itinerary  of  Greece,  vrill  toon  appear. 

The  Victories  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  illustrated  in  a  teriee  of  engiaviagi; 
drawn  by  Richard  Westall,  and  engraved  by  Charles  Heath. 

An  Inquiry,  illustrating  the  native  of  tuberculated  accretions  of  serous  membranes; 
and  the  origiq  of  tubercles  and  tumours  in  different  textures  of  the  body.  By  John 
Baton,  M.  D.  Physician  to  the  General  Inlirmary  at  Gloucester. 

Pastorals, — Ruggiero,  and  other  poems.  By  £.  O.  Baynes,  EUq.  translator  of 
Ovid’s  Epistles. 

No  Fiction !  a  narrative  foimded  on  recent  and  interesting  facta. 

A  Geographical  and  Statistical  Description  of  Scotland.  By  James  Playfiur, . 
D*  D.  F.  R.  8.  and  F.  A  8.  E.  2  vols.  8vo 

Memoirs  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Louis  de  Camoens,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  illustrated 
with  nine  engravings.  By  .Tohn  Adamson,  Elsq.  F.  S  A. 

The  Life  of  the  l^e  Right  Honourable  .John  Pbi^t  Curran,  Master  of  the'BoDs 
in  Ireland  Bv  his  Son,  William  Henry  Curran,  1^.  Barrister.at  law. 

A  Translation  of  .Marshal  Bassompier’s  Account  of  his  Embassy  to  London,  with 
notes  and  commentaries,  describing  the  court  of  England  in  1 620. 

A  satirical  work,  entitled,  **  J  unius  with  his  vizor  up !  or  the  real  author  of  the 
Letters  under  that  signature  now  first  unveiled  and  revealed  to  the  world,  in  two 
letters  to  my  cotisin  in  ^e  country :  from  fEdipus  Oronoko,  tobacconist  and  snuff-selles.” 

Mr.  Dobell’s  long  promised  Travels  will  positively  appear  in  May. 

Popular  observations  on  the  diseases  to  whidi  literary  and  sedentary  persons  are 
snlqect,  with  hints  for  their  prevention  and  cure.  By  W.  Apdr4  Pcarkes,  Member 
of  the  Royal  Ctdlege  of  Surgeons.  ' 

Narrative  of  a  voyage  to  &e  Spanish  Main  in  the  ship  Two  Friends,  tlie  aqttore 
of  Amelia  island  by  M'Gregor’s  forces,  &c.  with  an  Appendix,'containuig  a  detail  of 
the  trial  and  execution  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister.  8va 

A  Series  of  Letters  by  the  Hon.  Lady  Spencer  to  her  piece,  the  late  Duchess^  of 
Devonshire,  shortly  after  her  marriage. 

A  Collection  of  Dr.  Zouch’s  works,  with  a  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  Fiands  Wrang. 
ham,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

Letters  on  the  Revival  of  Popery,  Ac  By  William  Blair,  A.  M. 

Greenland,  and  other  Poems.  By  Mr.  Montgomery. 

Peter  Bell:  a  Tale  in  verse.  By  William  Wordsworth,  Esq, 
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